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A CONFIDENTIAL CHAT WITH THE EDITOR 



W E’RE starting things off this issue .with a 
real treat, the return of one of your great 
favorites in the past— David V. Reed. 
And the story, "The Court of Kublai Khan.” It 
shouldn’t be necessary to go any further in telling 
you about the story — so we won’t. All we’ll say 
is that you’ve got some mighty smooth reading in 
store for you, as the author’s by-line will guar- 
antee. And along those lines all we’ve got to say 
about -Reed is that the guy just doesn’t write 
enough ! We understand he, has quite a number of 
stories started, but for some reason he just doesn’t 
get around to finishing them. How about that, 
Dave? Are you going to let the readers of FA 
down like that? Finish those stories! 

IITE’LL pause here for' a ten-minute break while 
" " you sit back and admire the current Bob Jones 
cover. . It’s a beauty — right? 

/T^EOFF ST. REYNARD is back again this 
.month with an unusual short’ fantasy entitled, 
“Make Yourself a Wish.” This is a swell little’num- 
ber about a man who made a pact with a demon,- 
and when he made that pact he thought he had 
covered any possible loophole. But, of course, a 
demon is a pretty cagey fellow himself. We think 




"Fantastic — aren't they!" 



you’ll get a big kick out of this yam. . . . 

V “CPIRIT OF THE KEYS” is the latest story to 
^ come from the pen of top-notcher Chester. S. 
Geier. Little can be said about Geier’s work — it 
speaks for itself. So all. we’ll say here is that you 
can expect a terrific human interest story with a 
swell fantasy pitch. 

'T'HIS month we’re presenting a new outhor in 
the pages of FA. We’re speaking of Bernie 
Kamins and his short story, /‘Astral Rhythm.” 
Bernie is quite a busy man, we understand, being 
the Publicity Director for Jesse Lasky Productions 
at RKO out, Hollywood way. But with all his 
work he found time to sit down and write a neat 
little fantasy yarn. We’d also like to mention that 
Bernie ha.s' done quite a bit of writing for the 
movies, so he. really knows his business. We’d like 
to know how you liked his first effort for FA. 

FAICK SHAVER is back this month , 1 too. We 
can hear you cheering! This month Dick 
presents a short fantasy story entitled, “The Thin 
Woman.” It’s all about a man who lived two 
lives — one while awake and the other while asleep. 

* In his dream-world every night he met a fascinat- 
ing woman, so fascinating, in fact, that his coh- 
scious world began to be affected. You take, up 
the story from there and find out what happened. 

'T'HE final story for the issue, but by no means 
-*■ last, is the new short novel by Lee Francis, 
“Zero A.D.” Lee has risen to the top rahks of 
your favorite writers during the past year, with 
some mighty fine stories. We think that this new 
yarn will firmly establish his already fine reputa- 
tion as a top FA writer. As to the story, well, 
anything we say here. will only tend to give away 
the plot — and brother, the plot is a honey ! So 
just sit back and prepare yourself for a fine two 
hours’ reading. ... ' 

ASA sort of sneak-preview we’d like to men- 
tion a couple of top novel-length stories that 
are coming up shortly. One is by an old-time favo- 
rite, G. H. Irwin, entitled, “Lair t of the Grimal- 
kin.” Irwin is the author of the now famous 
“Vengeance of Martin Brand,” which appeared 
in Amazing Stones. The other story is by a 
newcomer, Lawrence Chandler, entitled “Forgot- 
ten Worlds.” .Which winds up shop for this 
month. See you ].,-.......WLH 
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FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 
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FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 



away or you don’t, and I’m not the 
first one who’s said this — this story is 
second hand. 

The first I heard of it was when 
Professor Marshall — he’s the famous 
Marshall who advises Hollywood on 
Shakespeare— wrote me a short letter. 
He said my closest friend, Eric Boland, 
was thinking of resigning from the fac- 
ulty of the college, and he added that 
Eric might be kicked off before he got 
around to it. So I took the next train 
to Ithaca. 

All the way up from New York 1 
kept thinking about Marshall’s mys- 
terious hinting at irregularities in the 
way Eric had been conducting himself, 
in classes and outside. What Marshall 
meant was class: Eric had one class 
there. It was listed in the University 
catalogue as Romantic Poetry, and how 
anyone could get into trouble teaching 
something like that was beyond me. 

Certainly, I thought about the town 
girls. I had known some of them my- 
self. But I knew Eric had had no time 
for that. He was one of those brilliant 
students who wind up after graduation 
on a thousand bucks a year; they call 
them teaching fellows. If the name 
Eric Boland still sounds familiar to you, 
and it should because it was only three 
years ago that you used to read about 
him, you remember Cornell’s blond 
giant, the Boland who played right end 
and made half a dozen of the All-Ameri- 
can teams. He had passed up profes- 
sional ball and bond selling and donned, 
as he cheerfully put it, the hairy shirt 
of a scholar. It meant one class that * 
met an hour a day, three days a week, 
but Eric usually put in sixty other hours 
a week in the library, doing the dirty 
work in research for the senior mem- 
bers of his department. The rest of 
the time he could spend trying to bor- 
row money. 

Professor Marshall was at the Stu- 



dent Union when I found him, playing 
ping-pong for a nickel a game. He 
hadn’t changed at all in the years since 
I had been graduated; the same round, 
smiling face, tanked every Spring from 
fishing in an open boat, the glasses 
dangling on a ribbon, the heavy gold 
watch chain with an enormous Phi Beta 
Kappa key laid out over his capacious 
vest. He gave me a firm handshake, put 
a nickel down on the table, and put on 
his coat. We started walking downhill 
along College Avenue toward the Dutch 
Kitchen. 

/ 

“Well, I’m glad you came,” he said. 
“Someone had to talk to him before it 
was too late, and he wouldn’t listen to 
me. I shouldn’t wonder if the town 
newspapers caught hold of it and went 
crazy.” 

“I wish they had,” I said. “Maybe 
I’d know what’s up.” 

“Oh. You haven’t seen him?” 

“Mrs. Johnson said he wouldn’t be 
back from the library until four. I 
thought I’d see you and find out what 
this is all about.” 

Marshall stopped walking, and he 
hesitated a moment before he said, “I’m 
sorry, Peter. I don’t think I ought to 
be the one to tell you. This whole affair 
is so .” the old, quizzical smile 
lingered a moment, “.. , . so strange. 
Really it is. Let’s go see him, shall we? 
He should be back by now.” 

We went back up the hill and turned 
in at Linden Street. There were girls 
riding down on English bicycles, and 
their laughter drifted back to us, and 
after they were gone — as if it had 
waited for them to go — the clock in the 
library tower struck four, and the sound 
of the chimes floated down into the 
valleys that fell away from the campus. 
I felt the sweet, thrusting pain of nos- 
talgia then, walking down this same 
street, seeing the houses I had known, 
seeing the same old elm moving, in the 
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wind. It seemed suddenly that I had 
but to breathe deeply and the years 
that had gone were recaptured. 

Mrs. Johnson was sweeping the porch 
when we got there. Eric — she called 
him Professor Boland — had returned, 
she said, and he was upstairs, and she 
had given him my note. We went up 
and saw that his door was open, but 
when we knocked there was no answer, 
and when we went in he wasn’t there. 
I went downstairs and asked Mrs. John- 
son again. 

“He’s upstairs,” she said. “I passed 
by his open door less than five minutes 
ago, and I’ve been sweeping the halls 
and the porch since then. He didn’t go 
out.” 

gHE came back up with me to the 

empty apartment, then, deciding he 
had probably gone into someone else’s 
room, she tried them all. But he wasn’t 
to be found. I could see the bewilder- 
ment growing on her face as she re- 
turned to Eric’s place, walking through 
the sitting room, study, and bedroom, 
even opening one of the closets, as if 
Eric was hiding. 

“It isn’t so,” she said. “I know he 
was here.” 

I laughed and said Eric had un- 
doubtedly sneaked past her and we’d 
wait. But she shook her head and tried 
the other closets. There was something 
in the way she went about this that 
made me feel peculiar, and when I 
looked at Marshall I wondered if I had 
the same expression on my face. When 
Mrs. Johnson went out, Marshall held 
out a book he had taken from one of the 
shelves in the study. There was a long, 
sealed manila envelope in it. 

Across the face of the envelope, 
Eric’s careless scrawl had written my 
name and address together with this 
notation: To be forwarded in the event 
of my disappearance. 



I put it down on the table. “He’s 
trying to kid us,” I said. 

Mrs. Johnson was at the door again. 
“My little boy’s been playing outside 
for half an hour,” she said. “He saw 
Professor Boland come in, but he didn’t 
see him go out.” She kept looking from 
me to Marshall as if we were keeping 
something from her. 

“Thank you,” I said, and I closed 
the door. 

We sat in the living room for more 
than an hour after that, smoking and 
talking haphazardly about the college 
and the reservoir conduit I was working 
on near Peekskill, and sometimes there 
were long intervals between answers. 
Once I looked out of a window and Mrs. 
Johnson was on the porch stairs, look- 
ing down the street. Twilight was be- 
ginning to settle and the smell of Spring 
was strong and fresh, and when I 
turned back to where Marshall was 
sitting, with the envelope near him, it 
had become unreal. I turned on a light, 
then I picked up the envelope and 
i opened it. It was filled with a score of 
thin sheets, completely written over. I 
sat down opposite Marshall and passed 
him' each sheet as I finished. 

The letter is most of this story: 

| ET me begin at the beginning, and 
possibly, in a sense, a bit before 
that, because there seem to have been 
antecedent facts connected with what 
has happened to me. Unless you know 
them, I am afraid this will be even less 
intelligible than the facts themselves 
warrant. 

I’ve been working like a demon 
these past few months. Dr. Hoag plans 
to publish the second volume of his" 
trilogy on the Lake poets this fall, and 
this one is the Coleridge volume. As , 
usual, I’ve done most of the work, but 
I haven’t given a damn because it had 
long ago become a labor of love for me. 
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FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 



Sometimes I’d be up all night reading 
every lousy syllable ever written about 
Coleridge, and go to class next day to 
lecture on him. 

And little by little, the man got me. 
Does this sound as incomprehensible as 
I have sometimes thought it might? I 
still think of you as the hard-headed en- 
gineer, you see. At any rate, you must 
try to understand. I don’t know how to 
express the strange sympathy and kin- 
ship I felt for a man dead more than a 
century, but it was there. This queer, 
contradictory Coleridge and the sad- 
ness and misery that pursued' him 
through his lifetime, captured my im- 
agination completely. Probably that 
was the most important factor in what 
happened. 

You know the sort of thing he wrote, 
things like The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner, mystical and wildly imagina- 
tive. The scholars have it that he was 
an opium addict, having taken to it 
after one of his projects failed, and 
much of his work was supposedly 
written while he was under the influence 
of 1 opium. Of all his works, none seems 
to fit the diagnosis better, than his poem 
Kublai Khan, which has always been 
my favorite. 

Every time I read it, and that was 
often enough, I’d begin to understand 
why his biographers constantly refer to 
him as “poor Coleridge'” It has less 
meaning than it has magnificent im- 
agery, and wild and mournful-language. 
Coleridge himself spoke of it as “a 
vision in a dream.” 

In Xanadu did Kublai Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree 
* Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 

That’s the way it begins. It goes on 
for some sixty lines, mentioning various 



places, “a damsel with a dulcimer,” and 
ends abruptly. Coleridge accompanied 
this poem with a. note, saying he had 
fallen asleep and dreamt it, after taking 
an anodyne because of illness. He 
wrote: 

“The Author continued in a profound 
slumber, at least of the external senses, 
during which time he has the most vivid 
confidence that he composed no less 
than three hundred lines, if that indeed 
can be called composition in which the;' 
images rose up as things 

When he awoke, he eagerly' began 
putting those lines on paper, but he 
was interrupted. He tried to return to it 
again, but the rest of the poem had gone 
from his memory; it was completely 
forgotten. Had he been able to finish it, 
it might have been one of the greatest 
poems in . our literature. Coleridge 
would say of it, and of his plan of finish- 
ing it, “I shall sing sweeter tomorrow.” 
It never came. 

r |pHREE weeks ago, late on a Friday 
afternoon, I was working in the 
stacks in the library cellar. I hadn’t 
had much sleep the night .before. The 
stacks were cool and gloomy and quiet, 
and my books lay on a desk under a 
tiny reading lamp. I remember feeling 
tired and leaning back in my "chair, and 
idly fingering through a little jred vol- 
ume with the Kublai Khan poerti in it. 
Possibly , I closed my eyes and began 
reading it from memory . 

For all the odd clothes he wore, ob- 
viously this was Coleridge who walked 
beside me. I had seen his picture so 
often before; the black, melancholy 
eyes, the long, well-shaped nose and the 
rather full lips — a handsome but rather 
delicately fashioned man. We were 
walking along a paved pathway' that 
was elevated a foot above the grassy 
lawns on either side, and we were talk- 
ing about something. The transition 
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had been immediate and without sen- 
sation. I: have no recollection of the 
"conversation, nor did I seem to know 
what it was about in that first moment 
of consciousness, but it seemed evident 
we had been talking for some time. 

A moment later there was a tremen- 
dous shouting. A score of men were 
running toward us. They were no more 
than five feet tall, a group of incredibly 
fierce and bewildered men, wearing 
short gowns and shining breastplates 
and helmets like huge soup tureens, 
their legs bound in cloth puttees. They 
waddled on their thick-soled shoes, 
long hair streaming behind them, clank- 
ing spears three times their size against 
their armor, and yelling in some non- 
sensical jargon which I understood 
perfectly. 

The confusion was terrific. First they 
grabbed Coleridge and hustled him off 
the path a few yards away. Then sev- 
eral of them gingerly took hold of me 
— I suppose my tweed suit dismayed 
them a bit — and pulled me in an op- 
posite direction. Then the two groups 
rushed back to each other and began 
shouting across the raised pathway. 

The trouble was that they were 
speaking two different languages, and 
the groups had gotten mixed. One of 
them yelled, “You, Pai-Lo, will pay for 
this dereliction with your head!” But 
Pai-Lo, whichever one he was; cried 
out, “I swear they were together but 
an instant!” A third, evidently unable 
to understand Pai-Lo, kept demanding 
an explanation in a language which Pai- 
Lo didn’t speak. 

But since I knew I could speak both 
languages, I almost decided to settle 
matters, but I really didn’t give a damn. 
The whole thing was thoroughly en- 
joyable. Not only were there elaborate 
costumes and striking scenery, for I had 
distinctly made out distant pink struc- 
tures like oriental castles, but Coleridge 



was waiting to carry on a conversation. 

I edged around the quarreling dark 
little men and started toward him. 
Then, suddenly, I knew who Pai-Lo 
was, because he had jumped up on the 
pathway, brandishing his spear and in- 
voking several local dieties to witness 
his innocence. He would not, . he 
screamed, lose his only head because 
of a Saracen’s apparition. He leaped 
off the pathway and came charging 
straight for me, his spear in front of 
him. By the Saracen’s apparition, ap- 
parently, he meant me. 

So I ran. The spear, gleaming in 
the sunlight, followed, with Pai-Lo fif- 
teen feet behind the spear and the rest 
of the gang after him. 

There was a huge tree about a hun- 
dred yards away. It looked like a good 
place to be in. I got to the tree rather 
quickly, grabbed the lowest branch and 
tried to swing up. The branch groaned, 
emitted a loud report and came off in 
my hands. It cost me the five seconds 
I had put between myself and that 
screaming horde, and I just about man- 
aged to duck around the tree trunk 
when the spear came sailing by. Pai-Lo 
followed in the course of time, and I 
whacked him across the chest with' the 
stout end of the branch. A bell clanged 
and Pai-Lo sat down abruptly. 

Then his friends started arriving. 
From what I could gather quickly from 
the two languages, I was inclined to 
think they were madder at him than at 
me, but since I wasn’t sure, I rang up 
a few more fares. After a few minutes, 
it stopped being funny. S / 

But that’s the hell of dreams. They 
begin where they like and end the same 
way. Either one is sitting up in bed, 
or there is another scene, particularly 
if the last one has been unpleasant. 
And you can’t exactly say that getting 
cracked over the head with a heavy 
spear is pleasant. It ended that way. 
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^0 NOW, sitting up, there was a pil- 
low under my head: I was lying on 
a couch that was covered with a. metal- 
lic black-red cloth. A pale green marble 
floor stretched away toward walls cov- 
ered with tapestries, and one end of the 
room was open, leading to a balcony. 
There were arches before the balcony, 
and through them streamed warm 
shafts of sunlight. I could hear voices 
outside, growing and then diminishing 
in volume, as if people were passing by 
the balcony. 

Before I could get up to explore the 
possibilities of the place, two of them 
entered through a door, and they were 
lovely. One of the girls wore a short 
lavender tunic, the other wore a flow- 
ered red one, tightly bound around an 
excellent figure in a way that displayed 



her character as charming, simple, and 
without secrets! Both were dark-haired 
and rather dark-complexioned, a sort 
of rose and olive that looked incredibly 
healthy and attractive. 

They approached me demurely, 
bowed, and put down a small silver 
tray. The tray held a large goblet with 
an amber fluid in it, and beside it was 
a fruit the size of an apple, dull red and 
smooth as a peach. The girl in laven- 
der was carrying clothes and sandals 
and she put them on the floor near the 
tray. 

They retreated a few feet, bowed 
again, and the one in flowers said, 
“When the visitor is refreshed'^ and 
clothed, Vacameth awaits him.” 

This Vacameth must be quite a girl, 
if these two were only the hired help. 
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What she wanted with me was also a 
pleasant conjecture. I said, “And you 
two visions just work here?” 

The one in flowers said,. “We are of 
Timochain, the eighth kingdom of the 
province of Persia, and we were born 
into servitude.” ,j 

“Ah, still the Orient?” I said. I re- 
membered Coleridge then, just for a 
moment. I wondered how he was do- 
ing. There were two girls here; maybe 
he would fit in again. Vacameth could 
wait. “Well, don’t rush me, girls. Sit 
down where I can look at you.” 

They sat down on a cushion near one 
of the walls. I picked up the fruit and 
ate it. It tasted like a huge strawberry. 
The amber liquid turned out to be a 
cool, spiced wine, and as I lay back on 
the couch and sipped it, I decided I was 
the least bit partial to the one in laven- 
der. She seemed a trifle shy, which I 
like in girls, and she had a damn pro- 
vocative smile. I tried to make the other 
one disappear, but it didn’t work. 

When I finished eating, they came 
back and held up the clothes they had 
brought, a white robe and a pair of 
sandals. I took the robe dubiously, 
wondering what I was supposed to wear 
underneath. I asked them, and they 
said that I would wear nothing under- 
neath and they would now help me 
dress. 

The hell with that. I rolled up my 
trousers until they couldn’t be seen un- 
der the robe and tied a wide, black 
leathern belt around my middle. The 
girls didn’t seem to understand. I was 
getting confused myself. “I’ll probably 
hate s myself for this later,” I told them. 
I took off my shoes and put on the 
sandals lined with white fur. My big 
feet looked ridiculous. Maybe I should 
have taken off my socks. 

“Okay,” I said, and took them by 
the hand. The girls from Timochain 
didn’t bat an eye. We began to walk 



right out. 

Well, up to that moment when we 
actually started walking, this room had 
been -the only one that existed for me. 
The others, in what was obviously an 
elaborate structure, should have re- 
mained vaguely suggestive, like stage 
scenery. But we walked out. through 
an archway, passing through rooms that 
kept getting larger all the time, all of 
them filled with magnificent furniture 
and. hangings and pottery and sculp- 
ture and rugs it would have taken hun- 
dreds of hides to make, and tapestries 
large enough for a four-master’s main- 
sail. 

HPHEN we came into a corridor that 
was jammed with people, all on the 
move. There were scores of them, of 
different colors and races, dressed in a 
bewildering variety of styles, and the 
whole place humming with their talk, 
and there wasn’t a language there that 
I didn’t understand. There were Turks, 
Abyssinians, Tartars, Persians, Mon- 
gols, Saracens, Arabs, Burmese, talk- 
ing about horses, wines, lands, travels, 
women, commerce — every darned 
thing and I understood it all. It made 
me feel the least bit queer somehow. 

We turned at a branch in the corri- 
dor and stopped before a huge black 
door studded with copper decorations. 
One of the girls opened the door and 
motioned me to enter, but showed no 
sign of coming along. 

“And this is the brush-off?” I said. 

They both bowed and backed away, 
and there was nothing for me to do but 
play the game. I went through the 
door and found myself in a room that 
seemed ceilingless. Before a huge, cir- 
cular window sat an aged man dressed 
in a white robe, with an enormous crest 
of silver thread across his chest. He 
looked toward me, and for some rea- 
son, though I heard nothing, I knew 
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that the door through which I had come 
had closed behind me. 

I tried to tell myself, as I approached 
and saw him more clearly, that I had 
known what he would be like. His skin 
shone like ancient gold in the sunlight 
and his eyes were bright with the luster 
of age. He .would be the classical wise 
old man, polite, philosophical, full of 
wonderful talk. ' 

“I am Vacameth the Saracen,” he 
said. “Be welcome to the court of 
Kublai Khan.” 

Vacameth? I suppose I couldn’t 
help smiling, after what I had been 
thinking. But he was the Saracen, and 
possibly . “The Saracen whose ap- 
parition I am?” I said. 

“Hardly an apparition,” he said, 
with a faint smile, “though you are 
doubtless referring to me. I am an 
astrologer' in the service of the Great 
Khan, and I am from this city of Kan- 
balu, which is in the province of Ca- 
thay.” , 

He seemed to be waiting for me to 
identify myself, but I said, “Then Cole- 
ridge is still part of this?” He nodded. 
“Well, then,” I told him, “I am Eric 
Boland, from the city of Ithaca, where, 
at the risk of breaking this up, I’m 
asleep in the library stacks, and enjoy- 
ing it.” 

Vacameth’s face clouded momen- 
tarily, and then he started to rise, and 
my eyes never left his robe as he slowly 
stood up, a tall, majestic old man. There 
was something distinctly . . terrify- 
ing . . in the clarity with which I 
heard that faint rustle of silk as his robe 
stirred. It was a little sound, lying 
thinly over the complex pattern of other 
sounds that sifted through the open 
windows, and suddenly, as if they had 
lain dormant, waiting to overwhelm me, 
I remembered everything I had heard 
and all the things I had seen. So many 
things, beyond my knowledge or ex- 



perience, beyond mental synthesis, the 
sights, colors, tastes, with nothing left 
out, nothing fading, complete to minute 
details 

A dream, hellish and potent, never- 
theless a dream and nothing more. But, 
irrevelantly enough, in my mouth I felt 
one of the seeds from the strange fruit 
I had eaten. No, I thought — it’s a seed 
from the raspberries I had for lunch. 
I probed for the seed where it had 
lodged in my teeth and took it out. It 
was a strange tiny green thing, oval- 
, shaped and glistening. I dug my nail 
into it and cut it in two. A tiny droplet 
of moisture oozed from it. When I 
opened my hand it fell to the floor. I 
felt that I couldn’t take my eyes^away 
from it. 

“Tell me,” I heard Vacameth’s voice, 
“have you ever known a moment so 
agonized that it seemed to last an hour, 
or a week so happy that it sped by like 
a day? That moment’ was an hour; 
that week was merely a day'. And you 
have known people for whom time 
stopped. A loved one dies, and per- 
haps the mourner refuses to go any far- 
ther into time. Time has ceased to 
exist. All their actions, their beliefs, 
their knowledge is devoted to that be- 
lief. They remain in that time when 
the loved one still lived. 

“How else do you measure time? By 
your hourglass, your sun-dial, your 
calendar? So man measures space also, 
but is an infinity a matter of so many 
thumb-rules or mile posts? Space is 
something quite apart from our human 
measurements. So, too, is time. Time 
is'not a matter of moments, hours, days, 
years, though we may choose to call 
it so. Time exists in itself for every 
man.' One man has lived a full life 
in a score of years, another knows that 
in four times that number he has not 
yet begun to live. Time is in the 
mind . . .” 
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H IS voice had quieted me and his 
words had driven the sudden 
numbing fear from my brain, and all 
at once I felt reassured. “Then all this 
does exist only in my mind?” I said. 

“It exists in reality,” Vacameth said, 
“because it once existed in time. Noth- 
ing exists which does not have duration, 
if only for an instant. But when dura- 
tion ends, must existence likewise end?” 
“But can your Kanbalu possibly ex- 
ist simultaneously with the city of my 
day which I know as Peking?” I asked 
him. 

“You have wandered through open 
fields which were empty to your percep- 
tion,” said Vacameth. “But what of 
the air? It was a physical substance, 
occupying space. You walked through 
it, gently displacing it, actually uncon- 
scious of its existence. There are, 
among us, savage peoples who have no 
knowledge of the existence of air. Does 
it thereby cease to exist? Without it 
they would perish. 

“But for us, where is our food with- 
out yesterday’s sowing? Where are 
our houses without yesterday’s build- 
ing? ~ The physical existence of the 
past is a reality, whether you perceive 
it or not. Without it we would perish.” 
“If what you say is true,” I said, 
“there should be a Peking for every 
day of its existence.” 

“For every thousandth part of an 
instant, according to our concepts. 
They exist together in continuous time, 
the only real time.” 

I just couldn’t get it. I would think 
I was beginning to understand what 
he was saying and find myself only 
more confused. “What are you talking 
about?” I asked him, and I was sur- 
prised at the annoyance I heard in my 
voice. “You’re not explaining any- 
thing.' You’re just giving me a lot of 
analogies that don’t hold — ■” 

I was interrupted at that moment by 




the ringing out of dozens of deep-toned 
bells, coming from everywhere, floating 
in through the halls and the windows 
and filling the room with their melody. 
I closed my eyes and the sound flooded 
my consciousness, and I knew that I 
was back in that dark, quiet library 
cellar and the tower clock was counting 
the hour and awakening me, and then 
the bells had stopped . . 

“Come,” said Vacameth, taking my 
arm. “It is the summons to the palace 
of Kublai.” He led me to the door. 
“There is so much we have to talk 
about,” he said, quietly. “You will 
want to know how you came here, and 
I must yet find out why. We are grop- 
ers after truth here, you see. But you 
are correct in distrusting my analogies. 
So find all the fallacies of 'my words, 
and list all my crimes against logic. 
When you are done, bring them to me — 
and then deny that you are herel ” 
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T DON’T suppose I can put into words 
what I felt that first moment when 
I saw the sky. Everything that had 
gone before, turbulent fear and wonder, 
the torturing struggle to insinuate some 
vestige of reason what had happened, 
became obscured and unimportant. It 
had become impossible to doubt. 

Vacameth and I had emerged from 
a great building, coming out into what 
seemed to be an immense garden. The 
earth was like a lawn, carelessly sprin- 
kled with an abundance of flowers, 
and broad shade trees were everywhere, 
and over all this hung the afternoon 
sky, a cool, flawless blue infinity. This 
was the China sky, and this the China 
of medieval Asia. Somewhere east 
were the deserts of Persia and north 



rose unknown Siberia. Tibet, Burma, 
Ceylon, black Zanzibar, blazing India, 
cannibal Sumatra, all this vast ancient 
world of mystery and glory had become 
resurrected from the bleak tomb of 
time . 

“What year is this?” I asked Vaca- 
meth, presently. 

“In the Christian reckoning, 1271.” 

We walked for a mile along a broad, 
paved pathway that rose some three 
feet over the adjoining fields. I re- 
membered that I had seen — the thought 
was an even greater incongruity — a. 
man to whom both Vacameth and I 
had referred as Coleridge on such a 
pathway. When I asked him about it, 
Vacameth refused my question, telling 
me instead of the purpose of the path, 
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which was to allow rain to settle on 
the fields without muddying the roads. 

Vacameth spoke of other things. The 
two walls far behind us were the outer 
boundaries of Kanbalu, the battlements 
of the third wall that was before us, 
gleaming white against the green earth, 
enclosed an area four miles square. We 
entered by one of the two small south 
gates that flanked the Emperor’s gate. 
This incredible palace filled the entire 
area. Its sides were ornamented, with 
stone dragons, gilt warriors, birds, ani- 
mals and panoramic scenes of battle, 
until they were lost in distance, and its 
towers were blazing with color. It had 
taken my breath away. I was half 
dizzy trying to get it all in, but the 
towers, as I looked at them, suddenly 
made me laugh. 

“You are beginning to feel better?” 
Vacameth asked me. 

“Uh-huh,” I grinned at him. “I just 
remembered where I’ve seen part of 
this palace. It won’t mean anything to 
you, but I’m thinking of a palace on 
Hollywood Boulevard where they show 
double features.” 

For a change, Vacameth didn’t un- 
derstand me, which was all right with 
me. I had come out of the stupor I. 
had been in. The splendor and magni- 
ficence around me were too much to 
take all at once; I was glad to give up 
thinking about it, as I had felt an im- 
measurable relief when I had known, 
moments before, that all this was real 
and thinking useless. 

Hundreds of others were going in our 
direction. All the paths converged on 
a flight of marble steps that led to the 
palace. The Khan, Vacameth told me, 
was holding a Public Court, which ac- 
counted for the host of people who had 
obviously come from far away lands. 

“It is fortunate,” he added, somber- 
ly, “that you arrived when you did. 
The apparitions of Vacameth the Sara- 



cen have lately given the Khan more 
dismay than joy. It is my hope that 
you will help me.” 

There wasn’t time to ask him what 
he meant. I was to find out soon 
enough, but it was just about then that 
I first noticed that people had been 
looking at us with open smiles. 

We went up the stairs and came into 
an enormous hall that must have held 
more than three thousand people. The 
crush on the outer fringe of the crowd 
was terrific. Most of the foreign visi- 
tors were there, sitting on carpets, 
gorging themselves and blowing off to 
each other about the gifts and curiosi- 
ties they had brought the Khan. 

At the north end of the hall, sitting 
high up on an elevation, was the mighty 
Kublai. Beneath him, arranged in a 
descending order according to rank, 
and none of them higher than the level 
of the Khan’s feet, he looked down al 
his court, which beside the strangely 
dressed mass of foreigners, travelers 
and ambassadors, included his descen- 
dants down to his grandsons’ wives, 
twenty-one legitimate sons, twenty- 
seven illegitimate sons, and hundreds 
of cavaliers, sorcerers, Christian priests, 
officers, falconers, heathen, Jewish and 
Mohammedan clergymen, astrologers 
and nobles. 

Vacameth had been trying to make 
his way north, but it was impossible. 
We squatted on a carpet among a 
group of nobles who evidently knew 
Vacameth. Between mouthfuls, they 
greeted him and laughed when they 
asked about me. One of them in partic- 
ular, a hairy son of a gun, wearing a 
jacket covered with decorations of elks’ 
teeth, kept repeating that I had sad 
eyes like a donkey’s. 

After awhile it got under my skin and 
Vacameth noticed it. His moodiness 
had increased from the time we had 
entered the hall. I felt he was waiting' 
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I got on my knees end leaned over'and 
pulled the front of his jacket'into my fist 




for something important to happen, whispered that I must be careful in 
and that something I knew would con- how I dealt with nobles, since they had 
cern me. He leaned over now and no understanding of who I was. . . 
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as indeed,” he muttered, “no one has.” T GOT on my knees and leaned over 
I tried to make my eyes look less '.and pulled the front of his jacket 
like a donkey’s, but I suppose I didn’t into my fist. Then I waved the bone 

succeed, because the noble took hold of under his nose and I said, “You pull 

a huge bone, all he had left of what he that stunt once more and the next 

had eaten, and threw it at me. “Here, jacket you get’ll have your own teeth 

donkey,” he laughed, “nourishment for on it, savvy?” 

your ordeal.” He savvied and he let out a wild yell, 
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and probably he would have started 
something if the Emperor hadn’t ,taken 
a drink. The Emperor was served by 
an army of attendants, all of them 
veiled, and every time he drank, one 
of the pages presented him with his 
goblet. Immediately a band of forty 
or fifty musicians would begin to play, 
and everyone in the hall had to bow 
down in prostration. So the Emperor, 
taking a drink, probably stopped, a 
small riot from blossoming, and I had 
an enemy. 

The minute the Emperor stopped 
drinking, Vacameth grabbed me and 
led me farther north, taking advantage 
of the momentary lull to make progress. 
We ducked the dozens of stewards who 
were madly running about with huge 
trays, carrying mountains of roast 
birds, game and fish, and gold flagons 
of milk from mares, camels and cows, 
and sat down in a gang that was dis- 
tinguished from the rest by the white 
robes they wore, most of them like 
mine, though several also bore Vaca- 
meth’s silver crest. 

I was startled by the man who sat 
beside me. His head would have fas- 
cinated an anthropologist; a heavy, 
blunt, sloping skull, a wide mouth with 
a mere suggestion of lips, hair thick 
and matted — a perfect living specimen 
of a Neanderthal man. His huge teeth 
kept tearing away chunks of meat, and 
his little eyes roamed restlessly around 
the hall. 

I was staring at his powerful, hairy 
forearms when Vacameth suddenly 
whispered, above deafening applause, 
“You will be called shortly.” A troupe 
of tumblers had come into the hall and 
begun to entertain. 

“Called? For what?” 

“There is, no time now to explain. 
Sufficient that the Emperor holds no be- 
lief in the astrologers who labor in the 
Court of Time. He tolerates us chiefly 



for the sake of amusement. This you 
must provide for him when you are 
called.” 

“Who — me? What am I supposed 
to do?” 

“You are intelligent. Tell the court 
of your native land, of the people who 
dwell in it, of any marvelous things it 
may contain, but above all, be enter- 
taining. It is vastly important for all 
of us.” 

Looking at his aged face and seeing 
his undisguised anxiety, I knew that he 
was touching upon the thing that had 
obviously been weighing on his mind 
from the moment we had started for 
the palace. The tumblers were retir- 
ing, and the Khan was looking expec- 
tantly in our direction. The applause 
and laughter died away as Vacameth 
took hold of me with a trembling hand 
and led me forward. We both kneeled. 

The Khan spoke. ‘ “I -have been ap- 
prised, learned doctor, that you bring 
a visitor of most unusual circumstance 
this day. Let him speak.” 

I stood there foolishly, unable to 
utter a syllable. As he had pushed for- 
ward. I had glimpsed the face of the 
man whom I had called Coleridge, and 
the sight had unnerved me. Or perhaps 
it was the thought .that I was about to 
speak to Kublai Khan— not awe or any- 
think like it, but just the thought itself. 
Conceding reality had been one thing 
while I remained a spectator. It was 
quite a different thing now. 

“Is he incapable of speech?” said the 
Khan, his round, pink face reflecting 
disappointment. He looked so small 
as he sat there, lost in the magnificence 
and luxury of his surroundings. 

“Speak, I beg you!” Vacameth whis- 
pered frantically. 

I tried to find Coleridge again, but 
he was one insignificant figure in that 
vast sea of faces, all smiling, waiting to 
be amused. I had determined to make 
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' it good. 

“Great Khan,” I began, “I come from 
a land where men dwell in houses as 
high as mountains, reaching to the sky. 
Millions live close together in cities, 
laboring at their tasks, eating food that 
has come to them from all corners of 
the earth. Many of them travel in 
iron wagons that run with the power 
taken from waterfalls, or made by the 
spinning of huge wheels, or in wagons 
which move because they cause a spark 
to ignite a liquid taken from the bowels 
of the earth. 

“Our people work at contrivances 
that can sew, or do mathematical prob- 
lems, or dig great ditches. Our fields 
are cultivated by machines whose pow- 
er is so- great that whether a man sows 
or reaps of threshes, a single man may 
perform the labor of hundreds . „ 

npHERE had been isolated gasps of 
x laughter, but for the most part the 
hall remained silent. The Khan was 
listening with a frown, and the others 
followed his example. Vacameth whis- 
pered, “You must sound more coher- 
ent!” I shrugged and kept going. 

“We have ships that sail not because 
of wind, but fire, and some of our ships 
descend under the sea, like fish. So 
too, we have ships that can carry scores 
of people, flying like birds, past three 
hundred mile posts in an hour. We 
can make our voices heard a thousand 
miles away; we can dispel darkness 
with lanterns as bright as day; we can 
capture a scene forever, by means — ” 
The Emperor raised a hand and I 
stopped. “Tell me,” he said, “where 
is this wonderful land?” 

“If one travels west, perhaps twenty 
thousand miles away — if east, a fifth 
that distance, for my .people know the 
earth to be round.” 

“Enough,” said the Khan, and he 
fixed his gaze on Vacameth. “Most 



learned doctor, when credulity departs, 
it is accompanied by amusement.” He 
waved a hand, and as Vacameth led me 
away, the musicians began to play and 
jugglers came running forward. 

Shortly afterward, one of the nobles 
who stood near the Khan came to Vaca- 
meth and spoke quietly to him. Vaca- 
meth’s face blanched and after that he 
sat quietly, refusing to eat or drink. 
Occassionally one or another of those 
men who wore the silver crests mut- 
tered something tp him, sometimes look- 
ing at me. But I was hungry, and I 
divided my attention between the food 
and searching foi* Coleridge. 

Pre-occupied as he was, Vacameth 
hadn’t missed i anything. When the 
last of the singers and dancers had per- 
formed and the Public Court had come 
to end, he rose and consulted the men 
who had spoken to him. Then he said to 
me, “I must leave you now for a time. 
The white robe you wear is your pro- 
tector and guide. If you are lost, there 
are those who will know where to send 
you. Go now and do what you will, 
and come to me again before nightfall 
in that building where we met.” 

He took my hand again and looked 
at me carefully before he added, “But 
in one matter, though I cannot enforce 
it, I beg you to be cautious. If you 
meet the man Coleridge again, do not 
speak to him. Have nothing to do with 
him. I cannot say what the end may 
be if you disobey.” 

“You’re asking for my word?” I said, 
as he waited for an answer. 

“Yes.” 

“I can’t promise. I must speak to 
him. Whatever meaning there is in 
this seems to be tied up with him.” 

As Vacameth left with the others, I 
knew I was right. He had been startled 
by my answer. I had betrayed knowl- 
edge of something which he had been 
certain he alone knew. 










|LJ ALF ah hour later I saw Coleridge. 
A Leaving the palace, I had given 
up the hopeless task of searching for 
him and let myself be swept along with 
the crowds. After a time I had passed 
through the second wall and found my- 
self in the market place of the city. I 
became accustomed to the way people 
kept looking at me and wandered 
around in that fascinating bedlam, lis- 
tening to the haggling, examining the 
worked leather, wood, stone, silver, 
brcmze and innumerable combinations 
of these media and what craftsmen had 
done with them, taking little tastes of 
the puddings and roasts and soups that 
were offered to me, feeling the strange 
materials, gorgeous and undoubtedly 
very expensive, and yet hung out in the 



open marketplace, smelling the per- 
fumes and perspiration and cooking 
odors that blended into one exotic, pun- 
gent smell. 

All at once Coleridge had come up 
beside me. He was no longer wearing 
the white robe in which I had caught 
sight of him and was dressed instead in 
a long hooded gown that might have 
been a monk’s. 

“Here,” he said, hurriedly, pressing 
a bundle of cloth against me. “Wear 
these and meet me presently' at the side 
of a lake which lies east of the market, 
not far from here.” 

A moment later he was gone, lost in 
the jostling mob. 

I went into a, narrow alley and un- 
folded the bundle. It was a drab brown 
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gown like the one Coleridge had worn, 
and with it a pair of open leather san- 
dals. Waiting -for' a moment when the 
alley was empty, I slipped the gown 
over the rest of my clothes. I sat down 
and tore off my colorful socks, and just 
as I was putting on the leather sandals, 
a brown little soldier, encased in armor 
the size of a small beer barrel, ap- 
peared at one end of the alley. 

He stood there with a calm display 
of interest, then came over and picked 
up the white sandals I had discarded, 
scowling at me. 

I got up and said, “What’s on your 
mind, Joe?” 

Joe didn’t answer. He merely wag- 
gled the white sandals at me, and when 
I walked out of the alley, he followed. 
I started through the market and he 
dogged me. I stopped to admire some- 
thing and he waited. When I caught 
his eyes, he shook the sandals at me. 

The market was too crowded to try 
running. I was about a foot taller than 
most of the people, and even with a. 
slight lead I would be like a beacon. 
What I needed was a good lead. On 
the other hand, I had enough enemies 
already: Pai-Lo and his buddies, the 
guy who thought I looked like a don- 
key, and maybe soon Vacameth. I 
decided one more wouldn’t matter par- 
ticularly, so I looked around and found 
a tent that was strung with long ban- 
ners of different cloths. 

The Cathian merchant who owned it 
wanted to know what a monk was do- 
ing among lengths of gold cloth. I in-, 
vited him inside, and Joe came along. 
When I found a good long section of 
cloth that I liked, a lovely streamer of 
green silk, I maneuvered the merchant 
between Joe and me. 

Then I smiled piously, shoved the 
Cathaian against the soldier, yanked 
down the green silk and spun it around 
them. I had about three full spins 



around them before they even started 
bellowing. A swift kick to Joe’s un- 
armored section knocked them both 
to the ground and I pushed my way 
through the throngs that came pouring 
into the tent. 

Coleridge wasn’t there when I got to 
the lake. I wondered if I had come to 
the wrong place, or whether . but 
there was no sense trying to figure out 
what might have happened to him. It 
was quiet here by the lake, and I sat 
on a stone bench under a shade tree. 
These were the fields that lay between 
the first two walls, and though a fair- 
sized city was contained within them, 
fallow deer grazed peacefully not far 
away. And the lake, clear as though 
it was but a few inches deep, was filled 
with large fish. 

An old man sat down beside me, 
wheezing from the exertion of his walk- 
ing. “I am a stranger,” I said. “Is one 
permitted to fish here?” 

“These be the Khan’s fish,” he 
sighed. “Fish if thou wilt. It will cost 
thee thine head.” 

As far as I was concerned, the con- 
versation was ended. But the old man 
blinked at me merrily and said, “Thou 
art a strange monk indeed, with a face 
so pale in this land of constant sun. 
And if it were I who waited, thus for a 
friend in dangerous circumstance, I 
would draw me my cowl over my head, 
and straightaway tuck in the white robe 
that peeps from beneath thy gown.” 

The trailing sleeves of the white robe 
had come out from under the gown. 
I shoved it out of sight and stared at 
the old man. “How do you know who 
I’m waiting for?” I said. 

“ ’Twas he who sent me, being un- 
able to meet thee. Our friend Cole- 
ridge bids thee to bide the time until 
he will come again to thee. It is his 
hope to come tonight, when thou may- 
est, if it please thee, join him in an ad- 
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venture fraught with danger and ro- 
mance.” He rose from the bench and 
seemed about to leave. 

“^A^AIT a minute! ” I cried, jumping 
up.. “I don’t understand this 
business. Who are you?” 

“A simple man, an Englishman, a 
friend to both, and like thee, a traveler 
from an age distant to this. For in 
my own age, three hundred and some 
years hence, I am known as Broderjck 
the miller, though the binding of an- 
cient books is my pleasure. And now 
I must leave.” 

“I’ll walk along with you,” I said. 
“A short way and no more,” he 
sighed as I joined him. “We are for- 
bidden commerce, as Vacameth has 
doubtless told thee.” 

“He warned me against Coleridge, 
but why you?” 

“Because I might aid both him and 
thee, as forsooth, I have.” 

“But why can’t I see Coleridge?” 

A man astride a donkey rode past 
and Broderick turned his face away. 
Under his blue tunic I caught a glimpse 
of the same white robe that I was wear- 
ing. Evidently he too had been forced 
to disguise himself. 

“Vacameth fears the link that binds 
thee to Coleridge,” he said. 

“Then there is a link?” 

“ ’Twfis known from the manner of 
thine appearance here, for .thou 
emerged from air, as did all of us, yet 
with this difference, as the soldiers of 
Prince Sevasta swore — thou wert al- 
ready walking beside Coleridge, en- 
gaged in conversation.” 

“But why should Vacameth fear this 
link?” 

“This question, and the hundred oth- 
ers which I perceive trembling upon thy 
tongue, thou must ask Vacameth, for 
here we part company.” He turned 
away from the lake and began walking 



in the direction of the third wall: A 
squad of soldiers, hanging on to the 
sides of a pony wagon, rumbled by. 
After they had gone, Broderick the 
miller turned and called, “Remember 
my message, false monk! ” 

It was night when Coleridge came to 
me. The city was asleep; an hour be- 
fore the curfew bells had tolled in the 
new city of Taidu, across the river. I 
had given up seeing him when I 
glimpsed the shadow of his form coming 
through the arch that led to the bal- 
cony! 

Until this moment the hours • had 
dragged and my interest in the life 
around me had become perfunctory. 
Towards evening I had seen Vacameth 
again, and we had sat together on this 
same balcony, sipping spiced wine. He 
had evaded all my questions, begging 
my patience, and though he was anxious 
to know about the world from which I 
had come, he returned the favor by 
giving me the history of the city of 
Taidu. When I had mentioned Cole- 
ridge, he remembered how tired he was 
and left, soon after. 

But now I would find out. I had 
to fight to keep calm. 

“Boland, are you here?” 

“Here,” I whispered, reaching out 
and touching him. My eyes had be- 
come accustomed to the darkness, and 
I could see that he was still wearing his 
hooded gown, the cowl raised to form 
a peaked cap. 

“Good. Put on your monk’s gown 
and come with me.” 

This was absurd, meaningless. He 
was talking to. me as if we had known 
each other a long time, as if we were 
two friends about to undertake some 
casual, if clandestine, errand. He had 
even called me by my name.^ I just 
couldn’t get it. 

“Why do you hesitate?” he said, 
anxiously. “You haven’t changed, your 
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mind, have you?” 

“No,” I said, finding my gown and 
putting it on. I had hidden it under 
my couch. “I’m ready.” 

We dropped from the balcony to the 
garden below, and began to run quietly 
along one of the raised pathways, head- 
ing, I thought, for the third inner wall 
where the palace was. Above us the 
waning moon was like a disinterested 
eye staring down from the black heav- 
ens. We kept running for several min- 
utes, then all at once, though thefe was 
no sound to indicate pursuit, he pulled 
me from the path and made me lie down 
in the shadow of the pathway. 

TWTINUTES of unbroken stillness 
went by, then I saw a faint light 
in the distance, rapidly joined by oth- 
ers. Soon sandaled feet came pattering 
by overhead, and armor jingled as 
groups of soldiers ran past our hiding 
place. After a time we crept out and 
saw their lanterns like fireflies far 
away. We left the path and headed 
across the fields. 

The battlements of the third wall 
were before us, cold and gray in the 
moonlight. The lanterns of sentries 
flickered near the gates, but we skirted 
the wall, Coleridge peering" about care- 
fully. Soon he found a large boulder 
which he moved to one side with sur- 
prising ease. From under it he took 
a long hemp rope with a heavy pronged 
hook tied to one end. We went farther 
along the wall until he stopped, swung 
the hook in a circle over his head and 
let it fly. It caught in one of the 
notches of the parapet and held against 
his weight. 

“Follow me over the wall,” he said, 
quietly. 

Once over the wall, we kept to the 
outer boundaries of the palace gardens, 
soon passing the smaller palace where 
Chingis, eldest son of Kublai, lived. 



And here a hill rose darkly, rising grad- 
ually for perhaps a hundred feet, its 
surface completely covered with hun- 
dreds of magnificent evergreen trees. 
Coleridge had stopped again. 

Presently I heard a hushed, lovely 
melody, picked out on strings, coming, 
it seemed, from nowhere. Suddenly 
the darkness was lifting from the hill 
and I could see to its summit where 
a domed pavilion stood, and there was 
no longer darkness that was a pattern 
of shadows, but an unbelievable mix- 
ture of deep, subdued color, with every 
blade of grass a distinct thing, and each 
tree clearly defined, until. I felt that 
something had been pushed aside be- 
fore us, something that had hidden this 
before the music had come down from 
the pavilion. 

It seemed to me that I had been here 
before, that this was the creation of 
memory, too prefect for reality. Then 
I felt a chill run through me. Cole- 
ridge was talking quietly as he stood 
beside me, talking to himself, speaking 
words that I knew, the words of his 
poem! 

“So twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled 
round 

And there were gardens bright with 
sinuous rills 

Where blossomed many an incense- 
bearing tree 

And here were forests, ancient as the 

hills . .” 

I found myself walking again, up- 
ward, past a brook whose surface shone 
like black glass — something sprang up 
from a little glen and ran straight at 
us! A moment afterward it had swerved 
and brushed by. It had been a sleep- 
ing deer we had startled. 

Near the summit, Coleridge said, 
“Stand here and be my sentry. If the 
soldiers of Prince Sevasta approach, do 
not hesitate to cry out at once!” I 
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Among thorn was the nobleman with whom I had quarreled at the Public Court 



watched him as he walked to the very 
top of the hill. When he reached the 
first tiny ornamental gate, the thin' 
strain of melody stopped. 

Later, I could barely remember what 
had happened. There was no sequence, 
but only something instantaneous _ and 
already completed at the moment of its 



beginning. Had there been a girl com- 
ing toward Coleridge? I had seen her 
flowing robe, the stateliness of her car- 
riage, and as she had opened her arms, 
a jewel, perhaps a bracelet, had struck 
the moonlight a glancing, brilliant blow. 

Or had that sudden sliver of light 
come from the lantern which Vacameth 
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had lit beside me? Light and the sound 
of his voice had come together. 

“You shouldn’t have come,” he said, 
and his lantern had destroyed every- 
thing. When I looked quickly to the 
pavilion again, it was empty. There 
might never have been anyone there. 
Only this sickly lantern remained, 
throwing distorted, shadows along the 
slope of the hill. The shimmering magic 
of the night had dissolved, and the 
moon gave no light. 



AC AM ETH and I went back 
through the palace gardens in si- 
lence. Before we reached the south 
gate, footsteps as soft as rain were pat- 
ting the earth on all sides of us. Doz- 
ens of lanterns, their faint radiance 
often reflected against fluted armor, 
were converging at the gate, and when 
we reached them, silent squads of pal- 
ace guards and soldiers were waiting. 

They had known Vacameth by his 
white robe, but their faces showed 
shock when they recognized me, for 
among them was Pai-Lo, he who had 
called me the Saracen’s apparition once 
long ago, and the nobleman with whom 
I had quarreled at the Public Court. 
An incredulous murmur ran among 
them, but they made on effort to impede 
us. Vacameth had opened the front of 
my monk’s gown and shown them the 
white cloth underneath. Then opened 
the gate and let us through. 

Presently Vacameth had led me back 
to that long corridor where life had 
pulsed through the day. It was dark 
and empty now. We entered a cham- 
ber where a man lay sleeping, and from 
there to numerous others, until we had 
quietly traversed a circle that led back 
to the corridor. There had been sleep- 
ers in every chamber, men and women 
with strangely different faces, some who 
had slept peacefully, others who had 
tossed and mumbled, a few who had 



stirred at the passage of our light. Close 
by each had been a folded white robe 
and a diversity of other articles; a 
dagger, a Bible, once a coat of chain 
mail, and in that room where I again 
saw the brute who had been in the 
court, as he lay crouched on the floor, 
in his hands had been a leathern bag 
of round stones. 

We returned to the chamber where 
I had first seen Vacameth. He sat on 
the broad sill of his window, the moon- 
light flooding past him to lie in a white 
pool on the floor. 

“Among those you saw,” Vacameth 
spoke, “was a Frankish crusader, whose 
lifetime is separated from this night by 
a hundred years. He found himself in 
Acre, among the last of his comrades, 
surrounded in their camp by the in- 
fidels they had come to conquer. Yes- 
terday, as he knew it, he was wounded, 
and he lay dying in an alien land. He 
vowed, while fever and delirium ran 
through him, that he would yet see the 
glory of that land he had always heard 
about, believing the promises of those 
who had led him. And so he came here. 
He has been here four days. He may 
return to his own time at the moment 
of his death, perhaps never knowing 
that the glory he sought belonged to 
another age 

“You saw a primitive being, a man 
not yet Man, unable to speak or com- 
prehend his surroundings. He is rare 
even in this Court of Time, coming 
from an age many thousands of years 
gone. What brought him here? Per- 
haps an incalculable wonder as he saw 
the sun rise each day, or watched the 
chemistry of age change his forbears. 
The thought remained a vague stirring 
in his crude brain, but for one intense 
moment he must have perceived a con- 
tinuity. He must have known then that 
day would follow day, and time alter 
all things. Half animal though he is, 
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something in him cried out to span 
numberless days — to see what might be 
in a time when he would be no more. 

“So you have all come, travelers 
through time, brought ,here' by some 
great emotion that unlocks the doors 
that separate the ages. Passion, fear, 
piety, lust — some transcendant emo- 
tion — and the knowledge which is ours 
in this Court of Time.” , 

He turned to me for the first time 
since he had begun to speak,, his eyes 
blank, unseeing fields. 

“We know so little, as I have told 
you,” he said softly, “but one thing we 
know . pur knowledge will be lost! 
This is the thought that haunts us. All 
our work is directed toward finding the 
faulty link in the chain of the future. 
None of those who has come here knows 
of this, phenomenon of transference 
through time. It is unknown fifty years 
from now, as it is unknown in your day. 
But we must find that flaw and we must 
alter it! Our knowledge must persist! 

“Do you understand? We must 
guard against everything. The man 
Coleridge came here from a secret, 
scarcely realized yearning to see this 
land, and from unhappiness in his own 
time. When you came, you were al- 
ready with him. Can you help me dis- 
cover why?” 

“I don't know, unless .” I hesi- 
tated. ^ “He was a famous poet even 
before his death, but the greatest of 
his poems was never finished. It was 
a poem he had written about this land 
and the court of the Khan. I always 
felt—” 

“You felt it had to be finished?” 
Vacameth whispered. 

“Yes,” I said. “It had always af- 
fected me . . deeply.” 

“Alas!” cried the old man, shaking 
his head. ‘‘This is a link which we. 
in our ignorance, must fear. Never be- 
fore has anyone come because of an- 



pther who preceded him.” 

“But you must have known I was 
coming!” I said. “There were sol- 
diers guarding him, as if they were 
waiting for me.” 

“No,” said Vacameth, turning away. 
“They were the soldiers of Prince Se- 
vasta, and the guards of the Court of 
Time. I cannot tell you why he is so 
closely guarded. , You must not in- 
quire, you must not think the thoughts 
that are with you even as I speak. 
Know then — the poem of which you 
speak could never have been finished!” 
“But why?” I said, and the thoughts 
to which Vacameth had referred be- 



came a rushing whirlpool drawing me 
to a hidden vortex, and I was remem- 
bering . . The author . . . composed 
no less than three hundred lines, if that 
indeed can be called composition in 
which the images rose up as things . . . . 
“There was more!” I said. “Tonight 
I heard him speaking the lines of his 
poem!” 

“ That was yesterday .” 

“But I was there^a short time ago ! ” 
“Do you remember how everything 
in your perception changed when you 
approached the Green Mount? That 
was because he had taken you with 
him again, to a day past. You were see- v 
ing things as he saw them, In a yester- 
day that will never change for him. . ...” 
“But it must change! You said 
yourself that you were searching for 
a lost link. If the past can be altered 



he can finish the poem — I don’t under- 
stand-4” 



“Your understanding is of no con- 
sequence!” Vacameth cried, rising up, 
anger flaming in his eyes. “Heed my 
warning. If you go again with him to 
the Green Mount, yours will be a pun- 
ishment as terrible as his . I will 
take away from you all remembrance of 
that which will be most precious to 
you!” 
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¥ WAS unable to sleep that night. 

Again I would remember that veiled 
moment when the light had flashed and 
everything had vanished like a sub- 
stanceless dream, and hear again a faint 
melody and a voice beside me, speaking 
the lines I knew so well 
“And all who heard should see them 
there, 

And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy 
dread 

In the morning, exhausted, I put on 
my white robe again. I had no eyes 
now for the girls who brought me food, 
but eating as quickly as I could, I went 
out into the morning. 



There was no question in my mind 
as to whether I would take Vacameth’s 
warning. I felt that I couldn’t have 
done anything about it if I had wanted 
to; I was in too far, and a strange com- 
pulsion was forcing me to go on. So 
I wandered through the city of Kan- 
balu, searching for Coleridge, but there 
was no trace of him. 

It was late in the afternoon when I 
came again to the lake where I had 
spoken to Broderick the miller — and 
there, sitting on that same stone bench, 
sat Coleridge! I ran to him and called 
his name. He turned with a cry of 
joy and grabbed my hand. 

“I hoped you would remember!” he 
cried. “I had no way of getting an- 
other message to you and I looked for 
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you everywhere.” ^ 

“We must get away from here,” I 
said, hurriedly. “The guards must be 
near and I must talk to you before — ” 
“Have no fear,” he laughed. “Vaca- 
meth himself forbade their interference 
several hours ago.” 

■“V acameth ! But . why ? ” 

“Why is no concern of mine. I revel 
in this freedom, and would it had come 
earlier, for then I might have been able 
to come to you last night to ask your 
aid, as good Broderick told you.” 
“Last' night?” I said in sudden con- 
fusion. “But you did come!” 

He seemed startled for a moment, 
then he laughed again. “You’re mak- 
ing sport of me. You Colonials are a 
droll lot indeed. I wanted to convey 
my compliments on the excellence of 
the discourse you presented to the Pub- 
lic Court yesterday. The colonies will 
go far, now they’re free of England, 
even if they never reach that magic 
state.” 

.“The colonies? .” 

“Yes. Didn’t you say you came 
from America?” 

“When did I tell you this?” 

He looked at me dubiously, and the 
smile left his face. “I believe you are 
fatigued,” he said. Your eyes are shot 
through with blood, your hands are un- 
steady. Would you rather leave off for 
another time?” 

“I’m all right. Tell me when I said 
these things.” 

He answered slowly: “When you 
first arrived. You were walking on a 
pathway behind me when I turned and 
saw you, and the odd clothes you wore. 
We talked until the soldiers came. You 
fought them and created considerable 
devastation until one crept up behind 
you. It was your splendid combative- 
ness that resolved me to ask your aid.” 
“Yes, I remember,” I lied. “This 
. dream that came alive bewilders me 



spmetimes.” I had realized by then 
everything that lay between us. The 
man who was here beside me was also 
a century and a half removed from me. 

I could have told him the name of his 
next poem, the next place he would 
live, the success, of a book — the date of 
his death! “Tell me,” I said. “You 
want me to help you in some way?” 

“In an affair of the heart. I say it 
plain.” He was smiling again, and he' 
was a different man from the one he 
had been the night before. His voice 
was bouyant, alive; he seemed a happy 
man indeed, this Coleridge whose biog- 
raphies were — or were to be — the story 
of a melancholy life. 

“How can I help you?” I said. 

“Each man comes here seeking some- 
thing, as you must know from Vaca- 
meth. Yesterday I met an Abyssinian 
maid, with whom I fell in love — 

“Yesterday?” 

“Ah,” he sighed, smiling, “it must 
have been the day before. The days 
here have lost their meaning; they have 
been the happiest of my life. But meet 
her I did, and pur love is all that mat- 
ters. She is the Princess Kalay, sent 
here by her father to serve the Empress. 
When we realized our love, I went at 
once to Vacameth and told him. He 
forbade me to see. her again, because 
Sevasta had already been to him. 

“We travelers from other times are 
deemed charlatans and story-tellers, as 
you know. Kublai protects us as a 
whim, but should he withdraw his be- 
nevolence and subsidies, the Court" of 
Time would cease to exist. This Vaca- 
meth fears more than anything, being, 
I have heard, engrossed in labors dear 
to' him. And the Princess Kalay is also 
the unwilling object of the Prince Se- 
vasta’s love. Sevasta is a mighty Cap- 
tain, possessor of a golden tablet, friend 
of the Bailo Singui and other to whom 
the Kublai gives ear. 
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“When Sevasta heard of my love for 
Kalay, he threatened Vacameth. He 
sent his soldiers to guard against our 
meeting. But it will not avail him, for 
Kalay sent a message to me with a 
servant, bidding me meet her when I 
could on the summit of the Green 
Mount. She waits for me tonight and 
I will go to her. 

“And here, friend Boland, you may 
help me, for I will need a sentry against 
Sevasta’s soldiers. You are tall and 
strong, and from your laughter during 
yesterday’s combat, you find pleasure 
in a fight. Will you do me this service?” 

¥ COULDN’T answer for awhile, then 
I managed to ask him, “Have you 
ever met her on this Green Mount?” 
“Never before, but tonight will be the 
first of many.” 

“But in time . you will 
leave here. There must be a parting 
someday. What do you hope to ac- 
complish with this hopeless love?” 

“I do not think of that. I have been 
here an eternity already, and when I 
leave, I will take with me this memory, 
more precious than anything in life.” 

A chill swept through me as he spoke 
those words, the echo of Vacameth’s 
warning: “Yours will be a punishment 
as terrible as his . . I will take away 
all remembrance of that which will be 
most precious to you . .” 

“Will you help me?” 

“Yes,” I nodded. “I must help you.” 
He came again that night, shortly 
after the curfew bells had darkened the 
city. I was on the balcony, waiting, 
when his white-robed figure came hur- 
rying along, the court wall and leaped 
down. The moon, which tonight would 
be a thin crescent, had not risen. 

“Come,” said Coleridge, taking my 
hand. 

The moment he touched me, every- 
thing changed. The moon, as if some 



great hand had suddenly thrown it 
there, shone down from the night sky. 
The darkness faded into the somber 
colors I had seen the night before, and 
remembering how I had first noticed the 
transformation at the foot of the Green 
Mount, I realized that it had happened 
before then, and only my perception 
had been at fault. 

When we ran along the path, it 
seemed to me that the very rhythm of 
our footsteps was a repetition. We left 
the path and hid again, long before pur- 
suit appeared, and when it had passed 
us, we headed across the fields again. 
At precisely the same place, Coleridge 
found the boulder and the hemp rope 
under it, and threw it over the walls. 

“Follow me,” he whispered, as he 
had the night before. 

And now, as we came in sight of the 
Green Mount, I knew what Vacameth 
had meant when he said, “T hat was yes- 
terday For in every minute detail, 
this was yesterday — the soft rattle of 
a displaced pebble, its wet, upturned 
surface reflecting the light, the alarm- 
ing gust of wind that shook a young tree 
before us — even that moment when 
Coleridge snapped a twig and awakened 
a sleeping deer! 

I knew the meaning of fear then more 
than I had ever known it. I felt as if 
I had to remember to keep breathing, 
and I dragged myself closer to the or- 
igin of that ghostly melody, hearing the 
hushed voice beside me speaking to it- 
self . . “A damsel with a dulcimer in 
a vision one / saw . And yet, 
somehow I knew I had to be careful, 
to see exactly what happened. I 
watched him reach the gate. X saw the 
girl coming toward him — saw her raise 
her arms and the light flash! — and the 
instant disintegrated. 

There, a few feet away, stood Vaca- 
meth, a circle of soldiers all around 
him, and the empty hill yellow from 
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their lanterns. 

I was too exhausted to resist' therh 
when. they sprang at me and tied my 
hands behind my back. A slender man, 
taller than the rest, and wearing a 
pointed helmet and a silver cape, ap- 
proached me. He regarded me wonder 1 
ingly and stuck out a curled blade to 
touch me, as if he was unsatisfied that 
I was really there. 

He whirled about in anger and cried, 
his thin face drawn together, “Cursed 
Saracen! Rid this mount of your ap- 
parition!” He swung his long blade at 
me as if debating whether to sink it into 
my ribs, but Vacameth hurried forward 
between me and the blade. 

“I have given you my word, Se- 
vasta,” he said, . with a cold, weary dig- 
nity. “It will never happen again.” 

He held out a hand, and a servant 
brought him a goblet and a tiny metal 
vial. With trembling hands he opened 
the vial and held it over the goblet. A 
single drop of liquid stretched tenu- 
ously down and the goblet lit up as if 
with an inner fire. 

“Drink.” 

He held the goblet to my lips and 
tilted it. There was no taste, scarcely 
any sensation at all. 



T>RINCE Sevasta went behind me and 
with a single, quick stroke of his 
blade, cut the cords that tied my hands. 

“And now that your fool’s magic is 
done,” he spat out contemptuously, 
“leave while there is mercy in me!” 
The soldiers, spread out in a semi- 
circle, their lanterns a scimitar lighting 
our way, and Vacameth and I walked 
to the gate. When they left us, Vaca- 



meth" spoke to me. There was no anger, 
no emotion in him now, but only a vast, 
yielding weariness. 

“I hoped to the last that you would 
listen to me. This morning, seeing you 
still sought him, I let you meet. I 



thought you must realize that I had 
spoken the truth when I warned you.” 

“I couldn’t stop,” I mumbled. “I 
realized only how inextricably woven 
together my being here was with his, 
and when I discovered at last why. he 
had never finished his poem — > r ' 

“I told you it could never be finished. 
He came here, seeking happiness, and 
he might have returned with it, for all 
happiness is but the memory "of its ex- 
istence. But now he rises each morn- 
ing and happiness seems to wait for 
him, and he goes each night on his se- 
cret errand, slipping at the very instant 
he begins back to that last night when 
he was almost in her arms. 

“It will always be the same; he will 
never find her. As long as he is here, 
complete, happiness will elude him. And 
when he returns to his own time, then 
will the full force of his punishment 
come to dwell with him for he 
will never remember more than a frag- 
ment! Time has stopped for him, and 
so it will be until he dies.” 

We had returned to the looming 
shadows of the Court of Time. Vaca- 
meth took my hand and said gently, 
“And so it will be for you. This most 
precious memory, this realization of the 
reason he never finished his poem, will 
be lost. When you awake again, every- 
thing that happened tonight — these 
very words I speak to you — will be gone 
.from your memory. Between your last 
waking moment and your first waking 
one, the slate will be wiped clean. So 
long as you remain here, you may go 
with him each night on his errand to the 
Green Mount. No one will see you, no 
one will hear you. For it will be yester- 
day again, the yesterday that never 
ends. And when you return to your own 
time, you will be haunted by this elu- 
sive, incomplete memory 

But there was something he hadn’t 
reckoned with. 





TTT STRUCK me even as Vacameth 

walked away. Before I would 
awaken again, he had said. That meant 
I had time still, for until I, went to sleep 
I could remember, and I wasn’t going to 
sleep just yet. 

Searching my pockets, I found a 
handful of matches. I went into the 
Court and went down the corridor to 
the door where Vacameth had taken me 
the night before. Then I started going 
through the chambers where Vaca- 
meth’s travelers lay sleeping, striking 
matches in each room, until I came to 
where I had seen the coat of mail. Be- 
side it, in a heavy scabbard, lay a huge 
broadsword. I strapped it on and kept 
going. 

If I was right! And so far I -was — 
Coleridge lay asleep in one of the cham- 



bers. I struck a match and awakened 
him. He jerked up and recognized me. 

“Why didn’t you come?” I whis- 
pered. “I’ve been waiting.” 

He got up immediately and dressed. 
He seemed bewildered at the thought 
that he had fallen asleep. He couldn’t 
thankee enough for coming to get him. 
When' he saw the great sword hanging 
at my side, it alarmed him, but he said 
nothing. 

And this time, when we came outside 
and the night had become transformed, 
I was ready for it and the moonlight 
filled me with elation. We were back 
in that yesterday when Coleridge had 
first failed to see this girl that meant so 
much to him. This time it would be 
different! x 

I let him lead me as he had done 
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twice before. I let the hurrying soldiers 
pass and climbed the wall with him. I 
had determined my course of action in 
advance, but as we crept through the 
Khan’s garden I became uncertain. 
Had it been necessary to change every- 
thing that had happened that night? 
Had I made an error in not doing, each 
little thing in some new way— or would 
one faulty link in this chain of events 
be enough, to make the difference? 
Maybe, I thought, the events were lead- 
ing me ! Maybe the entire pattern was 
inescapable, and no matter what I 
planned, 'I would have to redive that 
pattern 1 _ 

I gripped Coleridge’s arm, “Not this 
way,” I whispered. “We must avoid 
the palace of Chingis and approach the 
Mount from another way.” 

He looked at me wonderingly. “But 
this is the way,” he said. “I have been 
over it many time by day.” 

“I see the lanterns of soldiers ahead.” 

/ 

“Where? I see nothing. You are 
mistaken.” 

“Believe me, my eyes see farther 
than yours.” 

He hesitated, as if the decision was 
beyond him, and finally, reluctantly, he 
nodded in agreement, We started skirt- 
ing the inner wall of the palace, but 
after we had taken a few steps, he 
stepped, “We cannot go this way,” he 
said. “There is a river between the 
Mount and the palace, and the only 
bridge across is well guarded.” 

The events were leading me! There 
was nothing I could do. I went back 
with h'im, wondering what to do. In a 
panic I waited for -the moment when 
he would kick away the pebble and saw 
it happen and I waited for the 
precise instant when the wind would 
stir again, and I heard it. It would be 
over presently, before anything had 
been — but no! — for together with the 
wakening of the deer, I had drawn my 



broadsword. 

In blind, frightened flight, it came 
toward us, its lovely head arched 
straight forward as it sped ahead. I 
raised the huge sword over my head 
and the instant it brushed by I brought 
the blade down. The cruel stroke caught 
its spine, almost cutting the poor ani- 
mal in two. It fell to the ground at our 
feet like a stone, without a whimper, 
without ever knowing what had hap- 
pened to it. 

And then, sickened though I was, I 
realized that Coleridge had not even 
.seen what I had done. He was scram- 

s 

bling on ahead, as if the music were 
drawing him, oblivious of everything 
else. I ran after him, the bloody sword 
in my hand. I dreaded each moment 
that sped by. 

Before I could get to him, he had left 
the shelter of the last trees that sur- 
rounded the bald summit. The music 
stopped I saw him open the little 
gate. I crept closer and heard a girl’s 
voice call to him. The Princess Kalay 
appeared, walking toward him across 
the terrace, her arms outstretched, 
waiting for him. In spite of myself, an 
involuntary shudder ran through me 
and I closed my eyes. 

When I looked again— they were 
gone! In despair I ran to the pavilion, 
leaped over the gate. And there they 
were, standing together in the shadow 
of a broad cupola, in each other’s arms! 
It had worked! Whatever had pre^ 
vented these two from meeting that first 
night had failed this time. 

¥ EPGED back across, the terrace, 
unwilling to intrude, and started 
back down the hill. Tomorrow I would 
see Coleridge again; tomorrow when 
this poem had been completed in his 
mind, and then . What then, I 
wondered. I would hear all of the poem, 
and with the little stub of a pencil and 
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the scraps of paper I had in my trousers 
pockets, I would copy the rest of it! 
Even then, while vague apprehensions 
of the enormity of this change were be- 
ginning to take form in my mind, I sud- 
denly thought— what if tomorrow I 
were gone? What if he were gone? 

I couldn’t conceive it,' I suppose. I 
thought to myself: if he returns, now to 
his own time and finishes the poem — 
then everything connected with it would 
change! Instead of a fragment of a 
poem, when I next looked into that lit- 
tle red volume of Coleridge’s poetry, I 
would find all of it there! And that 
would mean that from that summer’s 
day in 1797 on, every reference to this 
poem would be changed . . 

The Author’svNote would be differ- 
ent. The letter Lamb had written 
Wordsworth about it would be unwrit- 
ten. The Edinburgh Review, which had 
ridiculed the poem when it appeared in 
1816, would have an entirely new re- 
view of it. The pamphlet in which 
Coleridge had 1 published Kublai Khan, 
together with Christabel and The Pains 
of Sleep , would be changed altogether, 
every copy of it. Every reference, every 
text, every collection of poems, every 
treatise, every high-school boy’s exam, 
every memory that anyone, had ever 
had about this poem would be changed. 

It was impossible. It couldn’t hap- 
pen. Somewhere, something was to re- 
cast this new form in which events 
were taking shape. My mind refused 
to think about it anymore. 

Suddenly, from where I stood, I saw 
figures running. I crept in closer and 
saw Vacameth and Prince Sevasta 
standing at the foot of the hill, in the 
middle of a score of soldiers, like 
ghostly figures in the moonlight. A 
soldier had just come running to 
Sevasta. 

“Sire!” he panted, “The man you 
seek is even now with the Princess 



Kalay in the pavilion!” 

“Nonsense,” said Vacameth, irrita- 
bly. “No one could have reached the 
pavilion without awakening some of the 
animals that sleep on the Mount. Re- 
cover your senses. We depend on the 
swift perceptions of the animals for 
our alarm.” 

“But look!” the soldier cried, hold- 
ing out his hands. “Here are my palms, 
wet with the blood of a roe newly slain 
upon the Mount!” 

Prince Sevasta cried out in fury. 
“Surround the Mount at once! Pai- 
Lo, race immediately to summon the 
palace guards! And you, deceitful 
Saracen, follow me to witness the end 
of your dupe!” 

Vacameth clutched the Prince’s arm, 
begging him to be calm, promising him 
to undo the harm. He would be suc- 
cessful, I knew. Sevasta would allow 
Vacameth to punish Coleridge, and the 
end would be the same. The deer had 
been a link, but it alone had not been 
enough. And while Vacameth pleaded 
with the Prince, I had time. 

I ran back to the pavilion, calling 
Coleridge’s name. He heard me, and 
came out from under the cupola, Kalay 
still with him, both of them frightened. 
He looked at me strangely and said, 
“Who are you? What do you want with 
me?” 

I looked down at my clothes. The 
white robe I had been wearing was 
gone. I w^s dressed in the tweed suit 
I had worn underneath. In fear and 
amazement I cried, “They’ve found 
you! Sevasta and his soldiers have 
surrounded the hill! ' Save your ques- 
tions and follow me! ” 

I had to shove him to make him 
move/ He took the girl’s hand and ran 
after me across the pavilion. I was 
going down the other side of the Mount, 
hoping to avoid Sevasta. But it was 
too late! Already a string of lantern's 
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were ascending the hill and we could 
hear the soldiers calling to each other. 
We stood flat against, a huge tree and 
waited for the soldiers to come up. 
Everywhere there was movement; as 
Vacameth had said, the Mount had 
been filled with sleeping animals that 
sought its shelter at night. 

Closer and closer the lights came. I 
raised the great sword over my head 
and stood steady. The steady sound 
of their advancement continued until 
the light of a lantern touched the tips of 
my shoes. I swung around from be- 
hind the tree and let the sword come 
down, The figure slumped to the 
ground and the lantern rolled over and 
went out. 

“Quick! Follow me down!” I whis- 
pered. 

STARTED running again, 
stumbling and groping in the 
darkness, guided only by an occasional 
shaft of light that came through the 
trees, knowing only that we were going 
downhill. The others had seen the lan- 
tern go out. I heard their calls in- 
crease, and saw the other lanterns com 
verging toward the spot where I had 
killed the soldier. A moment later they 
were shouting and screaming the alarm. 

At the bottom of the Mount I 
stopped. We’ve got to return the Prim 
cess to her quarters,” I said to Cole- 
ridge. “How do we get there?” 

“There is no way, save across a 
guarded bridge,” said Kalay. 

“Lead us to it,” I said. 

We moved in . a circle, back toward 
the Khan’s palace, keeping to the shad- 
ows as much as possible. Soon we 
saw the moon reflected from the sur- 
face of a wide stream. The stone bridge 
across it was fifty yards away, across 
an open space. A helmeted soldier 
stood at either approach. They would 
see us the minute we stepped into the 



Clearing. 

“Wait here,” I said, 

I took off my coat and put the sword 
into it, using the length of both sleeves 
as a scabbard, protecting the blade 
from the moonlight. Then, holding the 
coat in front of me. one hand firm on 

* s 

the sword’s figured guard, I started 
walking across the open space toward 
the bridge* They saw me before I had 
taken five steps, I kept going at a slow 
pace, hoping to throw them off guard, 
and as I had expected, they came to- 
gether at the center of the bridge, look- 
ing toward me and evidently talking. 

When I was thirty feet from the 
bridge, they braced their legs and 
raised their long pikes, There was sud- 
den death waiting at the end of those 
fierce points. 

“Who approaches the palace of the 
Khan?” one of them called. 

Every foot was precious now. I. 
reached the bridge and stopped. I 
leaned against the stone wall, saying 
nothing, standing there quite casually. 
One of them came toward me and 
brought the point of his staff a few 
inches from my chest, I swallowed 
and remained still. 

The second soldier, puzzled~-raised 
his staff so that he could come closer. 
“Speak!” he demanded. I judged the 
distances carefully; he was still too far 
away. I wanted him to come about 
halfway down the ten foot length of the 
first pikestaff, so that it would be be- 
tween him and me when I moved aside, 
and his pike useless at that short range. 

I whispered something he couldn’t 
possibly hear. He came in closer. I 
moved swiftly to the right, away from 
the outstretched staff, grabbed it just 
below the point and yanked. It almost 
pulled the soldier off his feet. With 
my right hand I brought the broad- 
sword up in a quick stroke to the sol- 
dier who had approached me, It sank 
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into his groin. He flopped forward on 
it. I yanked it out and he fell against 
his comrade’s pikestaff. Two long steps 
and I was on the other one before he 
could back up to use his unwieldy weap- 
on. The flat of the blade smashed 
against his face. He dropped his staff, 
flew against the side of the bridge and 
tumbled over into the stream. Before 
the staff had stopped rattling on the 
stone, I signalled Coleridge to come on. 

We crossed the bridge and kept' close 
to the palace wall, and when we reached 
one of the entrances to the palace, Cole- 
ridge took Kalay in his arms briefly and 
spoke to her. We watched her run up 
the marble stairs and disappear from 
view. He turned to me with wonder in 
' his eyes. 

^ “Not now,” I said. ^ “We’ve still got 
to get out.” 

But how would we get out? There 
was no rope now. There was only one 
way— rback to the south gate, and it 
would be hopeless for two of us to try 
that. When we came to the outer bat- 
tlements I stopped. 

“Listen to me,” I said. “Don’t ask 
me any questions, just listen. You 
don’t remember me. That’s not im- 
portant now. But you’re a poet, aren’t 
you? And you’ve been speaking lines 
tonight, lines that will be part of a poem 
when you return to your own time. Well 
then, the most important thing is for 
you to get out now. Do you know any- 
thing about getting back to one’s own 

time — about how it’s done?” 

/ 

“'VT’ES. Vacameth told me that each 
returns to his own time when his 
reason for coming here has been satis- 
fied. When that happens, one leaves 
here as suddenly as one came.” 

A stifling fear gripped me. “You 
mean we pan’t leave here when we want 
to — somehow?” 

He nodded. “Our conscious volition 



had as little part on our leaving as it 
had in our arrival.” 

“But you’ve no reason to stay here 
any more ! ” — 

“I have a reason. Kalay.” 

“And your poem?” 

“It is clear in my mind. In my cham- 
ber I have a quill and vegetable dyes 
that Vacameth gave me. When I re- 
turn there I will be able to write down 
everything. But why do — ” 

“Never mind,” I cut him short. That 
must have been the reason he was still 
here, I thought; maybe the act of writ- 
ing the lines was it. I stood close to the 
wall and cupped my hands to form a 
step. “You’re going over the wall,” I 
said. “Promise me that the instant you 
return to your room you’ll write the 
rest — all of the poem. Before you go 
to sleep — before you do anything else! ” 
He couldn’t make head or tail of it. 
Finally he said, “But what will happen 
to you?” > 

I wished I could have answered that. 
“Over you go,” I muttered. He put 
a foot into my hands and I propelled 
him high enough to get a grip on the 
parapet. He clambered up and dropped 
down out of sight. 

Then I stood there foolishly, half ex- 
pecting to disappear fromi that moonlit 
garden; to find myself back in the li- 
brary stacks and a strange little 
red volume in my hands. . But 
nothing happened. My reason for com- 
ing, then, must have been incomplete, 
I thought. Maybe it would end for me 
too when he had written the last lines. 
I had to make certain! I cursed my- 
self for letting him out of my sight. 
Maybe he had been caught on the other 
side. I hadn’t heard anything. 

There was only one thing to do now:" 
get back to the Court, of Time myself. 
I looked around and got my bearings, 
then started along the wall for the south 
gate. 
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I don’t know what I must have been 
thinking. There was a reception com- 
mittee waiting for me at the gate, half 
a hundred savage little men, armed with 
pikes, spears, scimitars, and barbarous 
spiked clubs. They could have anni- 
hilated me with one rush but they 
didn’t move. It took me a few seconds 
to realize why. 

It was because it was still yesterday. 
They had known that Coleridge was in 
the gardens. They didn’t know who I 
was. Even Vacameth didn’t know, I 
was here at least a day before he would 
know I had come, if things worked out 
the same way, though I didn’t see how 
they possibly could any more. I was 
back in that yesterday before they 
knew about me — any of them, just a 
big fellow in outlandish clothes, carry- 
ing a huge,’ bloody broadsword cradled 
in his arms. The other times, some- 
how, this yesterday had ended abruptly, 
with Vacameth waiting on the Mount 
for me to appear. I had changed that, 
I saw, and this sudden appearance had 
become an advantage I hadn’t counted 
on, but it didn’t last long. 

It was Prince Sevasta who thought 
he had it worked out first. 

“This is a trick!” he ground out, 
furiously, his eyes gleaming yellow 
from the lanterns, looking at the sword 
in my arms. He smashed Vacameth 
across the face with his hand, “Dog!” 
he cried- “You have lied for the last 
time! Your fool has taken off the 
white robe that was his salvation!” 

I held my sword ready' as several of 
the soldiers started for me. “Hold!” 
said Seyasta. “Let no one touch him. 
Sevasta alone will deal with him.” 

UTS face taut and his eyes fixed on 
me, the Prince removed his silks 
until he stood stripped to the waist, 
wearing only a short skirt and his 
golden pointed helmet. From one of 



the soldiers he took a long, delicately 
curved scimitar that shone in the moon- 
light along every sinister ripple that 
had been hammered into the blade, rife 
swung it once or twice expertly and 
started for me. Ten feet away he 
stopped, waiting until I held my sword 
up, estimating me. 

The broadsword had never been in- 
tended for skilled personal combat. It 
was too long, too heavy and unmaneu- 
verable. I might have asked for a 
blade like Sevasta’s, except that this 
was obviously not a duel but an im- 
pending murder, And had he given me 
the blade, I might have been worse off ; 
I had never even held one before. 

Sevasta crouched and sprang forward 
on cat’s feet. The scimitar lashed out. 
Instinctively I ducked back and pushed 
the broadsword up. The scimitar 
clashed against the flat with a harsh 
ring. Before the sound had died away, 
Sevasta lunged forward and the air 
whistled around me, I couldn’t see his 
blade half the time, it was moving so 
fast. I kept stepping back, using my 
sword as a shield. It was like playing 
tennis in a way: my opponent had 
caught me off guard and he closed in 
with sharp smashes, and I was safe only 
so long as I could retreat fast enough 
to catch each successive blow. 

Again and again he lunged, darting 
to my left, recoiling suddenly to the 
right, steel clashing against steel. Se- 
vasta’s breath came in long gasps, his 
lips were curling crookedly. All at 
once I felt something behind me. I 
had been backed against the outer wall! 

Sevasta cried out in delight, his scim- 
itar held reajdy. I brought a foot up 
and pressed it against the wall, and as 
Sevasta sprang toward me, I pushed 
myself forward, broadsword before me 
in both hands, meeting his downstroke 
over my head. I kept ramming in, got 
a foot behind him, and before he could 
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get away, I bulled him off balance. The 
broadsword came down in a swift arc. 
He swayed to one side and the sword 
passed by him. It must have looked 
to him that the momentum of the stroke 
would carry me around, leaving my 
right side open. It was only partly so, 
because I had anticipated him. 

As I swung past him, he darted in on 
his toes, crouching low and bringing the 
scimitar in. At the same instant I 
heaved the broadsword up in a looping 
curve, utilizing the momentum of the 
preceding stroke and bringing it' down 
swiftly. Sevasta saw the sword coming ' 
when it was a foot over his head. I 
remember the way his lips hung, and his 
eyes, half shut, rolled upwards. The 
edge of the sword caught him on the 
shoulder and kept going down into his 
body. When he fell the sword was 
still moving down, it stopped only 
when the point sank into the earth, 
and a dark pool of blood surrounded it. 
Sevasta’s eyes were still open, his hand 
still held the scimitar. 

I looked toward the gate. The sol- 
diers were standing silently. None of 
them made a move. I picked up my 
coat, held the broadsword up, and 
started for the gate. They moved aside 
when I reached them. I drew the bars 
and passed through. The path ahead 
was empty. Far off the white walls of 
the Court of Time gleamed in the 
moonlight. 

When I entered the corridor, I went 
directly to the chamber where I had 
found Coleridge. He was sitting before 
a window, writing. He saw me as I 
came in and rose to meet me. I was 
completely exhausted. I let the sword 
drop from my hands and picked up 
the sheet on which he had been writing. 1 
It was made of some thin- substance, 
filled with clear, finely written lines. 

“Is it done?” I asked. 

He was about to answer, but as he 
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looked past, I followed the direction of 
his- gaze. Vacameth had come into the 
room, and an imperceptible change had 
come over everything again. The room 
darkened and I saw that I was wearing 
the white robe again. Vacameth knew 
me now. 

Softly, he said, “Remember my 
words. Do you have what you came 
here for?” 

I took the thin sheet and folded it 
into a little ball. 

“It will never be finished,” said Vaca- 
meth. 

I put the tiny ball of paper into my 
mouth, 

“It is finished,” I said. “I have what 
I came for .” 

I 

¥ WAS sitting in one of the alcoves at 

the Dutch Kitchen, alone. A half- 
empty beer glass stood before me and 
Harry had come out from behind the 
bar to bring me some pretzel sticks. 

“Everything okay, Ricky?” he said. 

“Everything’s okay, Harry.” 

That was the way it happened. I 
had no recollection of having left the 
library, of having walked down the hill 
to this place. There was a stack of 
books on the seat next to me, the ones 
I had intended taking home for the 
week-end. My watch said it was 6: 10, 
approximately half an hour had passed 
since I last remembered being in the 
library. I must have left about half 
an hour before; it would have taken 
me that much time to get to the Kitch- 
en. 

I thought I must have become so ab- 
sorbed in my work that I had hardly 
known what I was doing. These odd 
fragments of thoughts that flitted 
through my mind . . I picked up the 
little red volume of Coleridge’s poems 
and glanced casually through it. "And 
drunk the milk of paradise its last 
line said, just as it always had. Funny 
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I should halve expected anything else. 

But then the glass of beer was trem- 
bling in my hand, for I felt a little x seed 
stuck in my teeth. I picked it out . . 
it was a tiny bit of raspberry seed. Of 
course it was; I had had „ raspberries 
for lunch. 

But all. the time I knew better. I' 
was afraid. All the time I sat there I 
felt that little wad of paper stuck close 
to my cheek. At last I took it out and 
held it in my hand. As I opened it, and 
saw the words written on it in a fine, 
neat hand the paper slowly van- 
ished before my eyes. Its edges turned 
grey, and the paper flaked away into a 
powdery dust, and the dust blew across 
the maple table and settled to the floor. 




I had seen only that there must have 
been at least two hundred lines there, 
most of them in blurred, watery green 
fluid. 

One line I remembered, seeing it the 
instant the paper disappeared. It was 
a line toward the bottom of the sheet. 

“To tempt the dangerous deep, 
while total darkness overspreads the 
skies 

I returned home, shaking as if with 
a fever. I knew it had all happened, 
and I began remembering the words of 
Vacameth the Saracen. When I went 
to sleep again, waking, this would all 
be forgotten. But none of it mattered. 
Nothing mattered but that poem. 

Had it been finished? The paper I 
had brought back had contained a great 
many new lines. But if it had been com- 
pleted, Coleridge would have returned 
to his own time, and completed it then. 
I was too far gone to think any more. 
• • • 

And so, tonight, I have been sitting 
here and writing all of this down, be- 
fore Vacameth’s prophecy, which I 
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have 90 far cheated, can come true. I 
don’t know what to do. I feel too tired 
now. i 

J1JERE, Eric’s manuscript seemed to 
< ' come to an end, but there were 
two more sheets. I lit another cigarette 
and continued reading. Marshall was 
hunched over in his chair, waiting for 
the next sheets. 

N 

“It is almost three weeks since I 
wrote the pages which have preceded 
this. When I woke up that next morn- 
ing and found them, they were com- 
pletely new to me. I had no memory of 
ever having written them, though they 
were obviously in my hand, nor did I 
remember anything in them. From 
reading them, "however, it appeared that 
Vacameth’s prophecy had indeed come 
true. 

“But since then I have been back 
several times, four of five at least; I 
can’t be sure any more. Each time it 
seemed to me that it had been the first. 
I knew of the preceding times only by 
the evidence of this manuscript. Once I 
had actually started writing it down 
again when I found these pages and 
saw it had been written already. 

“Each time has been like the other 
to the slightest detail, except for one 
time. I keep returning to that day when 
I met Coleridge on the pathway, with 
the soldiers and palace guards charging 
down on us. It is all the same. Instead 
of Coleridge being there alone now, lost 
as a prisoner in time, I am there with 
him when I come, and we go through 
the larger cycle. We return to his yes- 
terdays until I think of the new way.' 
Then we go through his meeting with 
Kalay and our flight, and the duel with 
Sevasta. 

“But I neyer know I am doing what 
I have done before. I know that only 
when I return. Then I find these 



pages, and these lines that you see at 
the bottom of tiiis page. Each line rep- 
resents one of the times that I have re- 

\ . i 

turned and found this manuscript, and 
the tale which is fresh in my mind, al- 
ready written and waiting for me. If 
only there was some way I could re- 
member. . perhaps I could try to 
change things again. But it seems im- 
possible. The moment I tell Vacameth 
that I have what I came for, I return. 

“I have gone back to that time from 
various places, from my own room, 
from a walk on the campus, and I have 
returned to find myself having con- 
tinued whatever I was doing in this 
time. Once I started to light a cigar- 
ette; I had gone through the events of 
the three days — or was it two — and re- 
turned, and less than”a second had gone 
by, for I was just taking the -first drag 
and putting out the match. There is 
no correspondence in the passage of 
time. I have been away for as much 
as two hours, while here’ I evidently 
was carrying on. 

“It is only this realization of the- fact 
that this has happened a number of 
times, and which I know only from this 
manuscript and the lines on it, that 
enables me to work out a partial solu- 
tion of what must happen there. It is 
that Coleridge does not return to his 
own age in time, because, as Vacameth 
told him, one returns only when one’s 
reason for having come is satisfied. 
It seems to me now that- Coleridge could 
not have finished his poem. He never 
had a chance to answer my question 
when I asked him about it, because 
Vacameth came in. Had he answered 
that the poem was unfinished, I might 
not have felt ready to leave. But it 
could not have been finished, or Cole- 
ridge too would have left. 

“And now I understand Vacameth’s 
fear, for once I returned to the days 
of the Khan at a time when Coleridge 
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.had gone. Years must have passed 
since that day when I met him. The 
Court of Time was gone. I learned this 
from a frightened shepherd, who told 
me that the city of Eanbalu was a 
hundred miles to the south. He told me 
that the Court of Time had been 
destroyed by Kublai because of the 
murder of a mighty Prince. And, he 
said, we were standing not far from the 
spot where the Khan’s soldiers had 
caught an aged Saracen, fleeing from 
the Court, and put him to death. 

“So that is what must have happened. 
In the end, Vacameth’s work was lost 
because I killed Sevasta that night. 
Vacameth had good ^reason to fear the 
link that bound me to Coleridge; it was 
the link that he sought and could not 
find. 

“And this too I might be able to 
change if I could remember having 
been there when I return. But I cannot 
remember, and each time I come back, 
the memory of even this time, which 
should be fresh and alive, grows dim- 
mer. If I did not have these pages, 
I might not even know that this had 
happened at all. I have come to depend 
upon them. 

“HPHESE last few days I have been 
talking more openly of this mad- 
dening thing that has happened to me. 
On two different occasions I began tell- 
ing my class about it. They took it 
as humor, but the second time I could 
see that they were beginning to wonder. 
I have heard that people around the 
campus are talking about me. I look 
like a wild man half the time, and 
’sometimes I guess I sound a little 
incoherent. I’ve tried to tell Marshall 
about it, but he says pooh-pooh, and 
why don’t I stop working so hard. 

“But it isn’t that, Pete. You must 
believe me. This really happened, and 
it keeps happening. I know there is 



a lot I can’t explain. Why do I under- 
stand all those languages? What hap- 
pens to that white robe I wear? Why 
are there never bloodstains on my coat 
when I return? Why can I never re- 
member what the Princess Kalay 
looked like? If only that little wad 
of paper that comes back with me each 
time, as I think it does, would last 
long enough for me to show it to some- 
one. What would they think then? 

“I have become afraid of it. I know 
why I keep returning. I am trying to 
get back to an earlier time than that 
first time I arrived. I once came there 
later ; maybe this too can happen. But 
I am afraid of what may happen then, 
and a fear keeps growing in me that 
one of these times I may not return 
at all. 

“That is why I have written this and 
put it into an envelope to be delivered 
to you if I should disappear. I want 
you to know what happened. I have 
lost all perspective. I don’t know if. 
this should be made public. I leave it 
to you. 

“I know only that Vacameth’s proph- 
ecy is coming true, for I am slowly 
losing all remembrance of that which 
has become most precious to me 
the memory of this poem and its 
completion. One line alone remains 

. . ‘To tempt the dangerous deep, 
while total darkness overspreads the 
skies * 

Your friend, 

Eric” 



"^^7'HEN Marshall had finished the 
y last page, he put them altogether 
and placed them face down on the 
table. , He took his glasses and began 
to polish them, and after a time he 
cleared his throat. “Well,” he said, 
“what do you make-of it?” 

“I don’t know. u 
“You believe it?” 
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I shrugged. ‘‘Maybe he’s gone 
crazy,” I said. “The whole thing gives 
me the creeps. We ought to find him.” 
“You have any idea where to look?” 
At this point we both heard someone 
in the empty bedroom. I got up and 
opened the door, and there was Eric, 
sitting up in bed and rubbing his eyes. 
I switched on the lights. 

“Damn you!” he yelled. “Turn off 
those lights!” He peeped out from be- 
tween his hands and jumped out of bed. 
“Pete!” he cried, happily, “You old 
son of a gun ! Where the hell have you 
been keeping yourself? What brings 
you back to Sleepy Hollow?” 

“I got a few days off,” I grinned. 
“Thought I’d see you.” 

“Swell,, just swell! How long you 
been here? I thought I heard voices 
out there a few minutes ago.” 

“Professor Marshall came up with 
me. We sat outside.” 

“You should have wakened me, 
dope.” He stuck his head through the 
doorway. “Hello, Professor. I’ll be 
out as soon as I get a pair of shoes 
on.” 

He came out blinking and stretching. 
“Wow, am I groggy, Pete,” he yawned. 
Then he screwed up' his face in sur- 
prise and pulled a little wad of paper 
from his mouth. “What the hell is 
this?” he said. “Have I taken to chew- 
ing paper while I’m asleep?” 

He aimed it carelessly at an ashtray. 

^ It missed and fell to the floor, and 
Eric began knotting his tie. But Mar- 
shall and I had both turned casually to 
look at the paper on the floor, and as 



we looked at it ... it just disappeared. 
One minute it was there, the next min- 
ute the worn carpet was bare. 

“Hey!” Eric cried, pounding my 
back. “What are you choking on?” 

“Guess I' swallowed wrong,” I 
mumbled. “Whew ! ” 

“Feel better?” 

‘jYeah,” I said slowly, “better than 
you look, because you look like hell. 
You must’ve lost twenty pounds since 
Easter.” 

“Twelve, anyway,” he admitted, 
tucking his shirt in. “Guess I’ve been 
working too hard.” 

“You need a vacation,” I said. 

“Damned right. Any suggestions?” 

Marshall said: “Peter and I are going 
fishing over the week-end. How about 
it?” v 

“Swell,” Eric nodded. “Just like old 
times, huh?” 

“Uh,” I said. “And how about a 
steak right now?” 

When, we got out to the street, Mar- 
shall handed me the folded sheaf of 
papers. “Here’s your junk back, 
Peter,” he said. “I’m afraid I’ll never 
appreciate the intricacies of viaduct 
engineering.” 

“The hell with it,” I said, tearing it 
up and throwing the tiny pieces up in a 
miniature hail of confetti. “The hell 
with it!” The wind caught up the 
scattered bits of paper and blew them 
along before us. 

Eric said: “This was a nice clean, 
town before you got here.” 



THE END 




D REAM-INSPIRATIONS and other mani- 
festations of psychic phenomena, all au- 
thentically corroborated, have given rise 
to some surprisingly satisfying discoveries and 
inventions. There are few people who have not 
heard of how the German chemist, Kekule, dis- 
covered his famous “benzene ring.” He was seek- 
ing to .determine how the atoms in a molecule 
of an organic compound were arranged. The 
problem had been on his mind for a long time. 
Then, in the middle of the night he had a dream, 
from which he awoke with the solution to this 
famous difficulty. He saw, in the dream, exactly 
how the atoms were arranged — at least symbolic- 
ally — and he put down the result on paper. What 
inspired the dream — no one can say, though the 
skeptic will immediately point out that it was 
the result of the night and day concentration on 
the problem. This still does not explain how he 
happened to hit on the correct answer. Who can 
give it? 

Mathematicians have recounted similar phenom- 
ena. Out of a dear sky there will suddenly come 
into their minds the answers to problems that 
have caused them no end of worry. There is no 
simple, rational explanation to this. It occurs and 
that’s all there is to it. You may scoff and laugh 
— but that doesn’t-explain how the answers are 
found. 

Ansivers to problems have commonly occurred 
among engineers too. Even Edison has implied 
that some power greater than he often suggested 
methods of attack on certain problems to him. 
The British physicist, Sir William Crookes, indi- 
cated that somehow, strange, psychic interferences 
aided him. Sir William Crookes went so far as 
to put this to the test, but he drew no reliable 
conclusions. The subject, seemed to be entirely 
too elusive. He wrote voluminously on the mat- 
ter, though. 

The Italian engineer and bridge constructor, 
Sorrelini, tells of how he was aided in some un- 
known manner. He was an army engineer* as- 



signed to bridge construction in Italian Eritrea 
in North Africa. His problem was to throw 
a bridge across a mountain chasm to permit a 
road to be constructed. Because it was necessary 
to work on a very narrow ledge of a road, he 
could not see how he could bring up heavy cranes 
and machinery to enable him to set a steel frame- 
work across the gorge. It was impossible to work 
from both sides of the bridge site because 
on the opposite side there was even less room to 
work than on his own. For a month he tried 
innumerable ways of doing the job. He knew 
that a cantilever frame of some sort would have 
to be started from his 'side of the gorge. But 
because the heaviest type of beams could not 
be used he felt that it was impossible to build 
such a cantilever. 

“The problem obsessed me,” he said in his own 
words, “and I tried everything that I could think 
of — without effect. About a month and a half 
after I started the project I happened to be doz- 
ing in my tent, half ruminating about the diffi- 
culty, when I heard a voice. ‘Think of the 
cantilever’, it said to me, ‘there is the answer.’ 
I jerked into wakefulness, seized a pencil and 
paper and began toying with the design. Then 
like a shot in the dark. I saw the design before 
me. The structure was completed in three months. 
I will never understand the voice as long as I 
live, though I will hear it clearly again and again.” 

There you have it - : a responsible engineer, tell- 
ing that he was inspired by a mysterious voice. 
Fantastic though it may be it happened and we 
can’t dismiss it with a nod or a shrug. If this 
was an isolated instance perhaps we could, but 
the same thing has been recorded too often. Sci- 
ence can give no answer to such thigns. Appar- 
ently we must look beyond the things of the flesh 
in order to obtain a suitable explanation. A 
scientist said: Mind is the most direct thing we 
have knowledge of — all else is remote inference. 
He might have added — “and that includes the 
psychic, tool” 
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ing a cigarette with such exquisite non- 
chalance that you’d have thought, he 
spoke with demons every day, “see 
here, you’re not dealing with the local 
peasantry, y’know. I’m from a city as 
large as any you may have in Hell. I’ve 
read up this business. It’s tradition, 
hang it all, you can’t get away from 
that. Three wishes is the usual com- 
pensation — if not more! Look at Faust. 
Anything he wanted for a long life- 
time.” 

“One wish,” repeated the brown 
demon, who was perched on the back 
of the great Chesterfield. 
v “You’re a bulldog sort of fellow,’’ 
said the young man equably; “I can 1 
see I shan’t get any more out of you. 
I think I’ll keep my soul.” 

Here the demon threw back his 
head and gaye a brisk barking laugh, 
so that his narrow yellow fangs, very 
like a cobra’s, came into' view. “And 
you look down on the local yokels,” he 
said, though quite inoffensively. “Why, 
your soul’s been pledged to us since 
that little affair of 1939 — ” 

“Stop that,” said the young man with 
a curse, and a little of his real nature 
peeped out through the smiling affable 
mask. “That’s enough about ’39.” 

“So I’m simply handing you a favour 
on a silver platter,” went on the brown 
demon, as though he had never been 
interrupted. “One wish. Anything at 
all. Within limits.” 

“Limits,” said the young man, whose 
name was, prosaically enough, Frank 
White, “limits, eh?” 

“And speaking of limits,” continued 
the demon, looking at his right wrist, on 
which some odd-looking numerals were 
scrawled in greenish-yellow, phosphor- 
escence, “we’ve got just about two min- 
utes to end this transaction. What 
shall it be? Riches beyond the wildest 
dreams of avarice?” 

“Hell, no,” said White, grinning 



broadly. “My uncle left me eight hun- 
dred thousand net last year, and my 
wants are relatively modest.” 

“Just a- little quiet obscurity, eh?” 
asked the brown demon, flashing his 
thin fangs/ “After the affair - of the — ” 
“Shut up!” cried the man loudly, 
leaping to his feet. “And I’d tell you 
to go to hell, but I’m afraid you would. 
Very well,” he said more calmly, seat-, 
ang himself once more. “Let’s finish. 
One wish only, is it? What about the 
old gag: I wish all my wishes would 
always come true?” 

r "pHE demon made a vulgar motion 
and a scornful noise, and disdained 
to answer further. 

“Suppose, then, I wished that I’d go 
to heaven when I came to die?” queried 
White cleverly. 

Again the demon sneered, and ob- 
jected, “Limits, I mentioned. There 
ar;e certain obvious limits.” 

“Suppose you define them.” 

“Haven’t the time now; and if you’re 
thinking of wishing (as I know you 
are) that no one will ever find out you 
are Alf — Very well, I won’t mention 
the name, but if you’re thinking of 
wishing that you, will always be free 
from detection, I’ll tell you right now 
that you needn’t waste the wish. You’re 
perfectly safe in the matter of — ” 
“Will you be quiet!” shouted White, 
glowering down at the brown demon 
from his great height. He had sprung 
from his chair like a catamount from 
its rock. 

“We have but one minute now,” said 
the demon casually, glancing at its 
eldritch wrist-watch. 

“Very well,” said the young man who 
called himself Frank White, taking a 
turn about the large and comfortable 
living room. “Very well. Very, very 
well. . . What about long life? Could 
you handle that?” 





“We could handle that,” assented 
the demon. 

“No, that’d take a lot of the savour 
out of existence.” 

“Wise man,” said the brown demon, 
lifting* in surprise the things which 
grew out of its forehead where eye- 
brows should have been. “Wiser than 
I’d suspected. Long life would be, in 
your case, a foolish wish. You may 
have it anyway, I won’t say; but for 
one of your temperament a touch of 
uncertainty is better by far.” 

“There’s my wife,” said White, 
stopping abruptly in front of the Ches- 



terfield. “I love her — ” 

“As much as you’re capable of lov- 
ing anyone besides yourself,” 'put in 
the demon. 

He shrugged the remark aside im- 
patiently. “All right, say I’m fairly 
comfortable with her; but I get on her 
nerves. She’s too blasted highstrung. 
She flies off the handle so. It makes 
existence something less than perfec- 
tion.” 

“Now you’re skirting the borders 
of a wise wish,” said the brown demon 
approvingly. “Do go on.” 

“Suppose I wished — ” 
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“Yes?” prompted the demon. 

“Suppose I wished that she would 
be perfectly satisfied with everything I 
did?” 

“There, again, you lose the savour,” 
said the demon. 

“Right,” said the tall young man en- 
ergetically. “Right. Say four out of 
every five things I did would please 
her.” 

“Inordinately?” asked the demon, 
scratching laconically at his bare brown 
chest with the tip of His tail. “Or just 
mildly?” 

“Ordinarily. Let’s say she’ll be per- 
fectly contented with four out of each 
five things I do.” / 

“Is that the wish?” 

“Yes,” he said, making up his mind 
rapidly, for he knew the time was run- 
ning short. “Yes, that’s the wish.” 

The brown demon made an inde- 
scribable, an incomprehensible move- 
ment with his tail and his left arm. 
“Done,” said he, rising and stretching 
his naked little brown body feline-wise, 
so that White could see he was barely 
two feet tall. 

“See here,” said White suddenly, 
pursing his lips in thought. “I don’t 
mean literally everything I do, you 
knew.”: 

“Of course not,” said 'the demon. 
“We’re reasonable people down below. 
We’ll keep track of the things, and 
every time one more is ticked off I’ll 
make a small noise, quite a small noise 
that only you will hear. That way you 
can keep count, and watch your fifth 
actions. Naturally, when you do things 
that have no significance in your rela- 
tions with her, such as closing a door, 
or going to sleep, or reading the paper, 
naturally they won’t count. Just the 
acts which normally might — say irk 
her a bit.” 

“That’s the diamond-studded cat- 
whisker,” said Frank White happily. 



“That’s the precise notion I had. By 
God,” he cried joyously, not noticing 
how the brown demon winced at the. 
Name, “this shoulder on the last kinks' 
out of lifel This should put it on a 
basis of damn-near perfection!” 
“Quite;” said the demon. “Quite, 
quite. And now I’ll be off. Just re- 
member, this hasn’t been a bargain. 
We’ve got your soul, you know. This - 
has just been a gift for services well 
and faithfully rendered, in 1939.” And 
before White could swear at him, he 
had vanished like a strange evil little 
dream. 

“I.JELLO, dear,” said White as his 
A A wife came into the front hall, 
bringing with her a gust of chill wind 
and a white puff of snow. 

“Hello, darling,” she said, smiling 
breathlessly at him. She was a very 
pretty girl, a, tiny creature beside his 
six-foot-two of lithe muscle; and her 
hair was chestnut and her green eyes 
danced. “How are you?” 

“Swell. Get all your shopping done?” 
“All but the liquor. Oh, double-darn 
it. I forgot the whiskey.” 

“I’ll go down and get it,” he offered. 
“And while I’m there,” he added, on a 
sudden impulse, “I’ll just have four or 
five quick ones'ko keep out the chill.” 
He watched her narrowly without 
seeming to do so. For the fraction of 
a second he saw her brows contract, 
her pert little mouth draw down; then 
she was all sunny acquiescence. 

“Goodl It’ll be some fun for you 
after a day of being cooped up indoors. 

I’ll expect you when I see you.” 

* * * 

As he entered the house several hours 
later, with the dull fire of the whiskey 
leaping sluggishly in his belly, he saw 
her look up from the Chesterfield and 
smile at him, no trace of anger or sor- 
row on her ‘features; and just at that' 
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moment he heard the small sound which 
the brown demon had promised him, 
and he knew that the first act had been 
duly recorded. . And thinking of 
; how often he would be hearing that 
small sound, his eyes narrowed and 
his hand went slowly up to his chin 
and rubbed it reflectively. For the first 
time he began to wonder whether or not- 
his bargain — no, his request — had been 
so very wise as he’d thought. 

A sound such as that, which he had 
certainly heard before but which he 
could not quite place, would prey on a 
man’s nerves after so long. . . . 

He shrugged. He wouldn’t listen to 
it consciously. He had a great faculty 
for turning off his mind from undesir- 
able noises. He could sit by the radio 
while his wife’s daily serial was on, and 
hear never a syllable. He should even- 
tually be able to switch off the small 
sound likewise. 

Yet he knew that if he were given 
one more wish, he would fervently beg 
never to hear that strange small sound 
again. 

t * 

“I don’t like beets,” he said. 

“I know, darling, but they’re so 
good for you,” said his wife. 

He picked up the bowl of beets and, 
taking careful aim, hurled them calmly 
and calculatingly through the dining- 
room window. A blast of sno'w came 
roaring in through the shattered pane. 
He looked expectantly at his wife. She 
was laughing. 

, “If you feel that strongly, my sweet,” 
she chuckled, “you’ll never even smell 
a beet in the house again ! ” She trotted 
over to the extension phone to call the 
local hardware store, the proprietor of 
which replaced broken windows for a 
nominal fee; and Frank White sat back 
in his chair and was starting a 'large 
grin when he heard again the odd little 
sound that was made in Hell for his 



ears alone and he shut off the 
grin, and frowned' instead.^ 

YF YOU stretch your imagination to 
A the snapping point' he thought, it 
could all be an hallucination. I could 
have dreamt the brown demon. She 
might have decided that I looked like 
a man who could use a good stiff drink. 
She could be in a marvelous mood, and 
realize that my hatred for beets must be 
something phenomenal to make me toss 
a bowl through the window. It could 
all be an astounding coincidence. Life 
might just be puttering along in its 
usual fashion, except for the small 
sound that ticks off the actions, the 
small sound from far below which I 
cannot switch off, which I cannot ig- 
nore,' which I must somehow learn to 
live with. 

By the Lord Harry, he thought, I’ll 
give it a real test! 

The chap from the ^hardware store 
was youngish, perhaps thirty-six or 
-seven. He was about five feet eleven, 
and looked husky enough. If there 
was one thing Mrs. White would never 
countenance in her own home and her 
right mind, it would be a fist fight, a 
brawl fit only for some low tavern. 

Frank White, six-two of beautiful- 
ly conditioned muscle and sinew, 
stepped into the path of the fellow, who 
looked up at him mildly. He was just 
leaving. 

“I don’t like your fee,” said White, 
and sank his left fist into the fellow’s 
midriff. “It’s too damned high,” he 
grunted, and slashed a right cross that 
threw his. astounded, doubled-.up oppo- 
nent into a delicate table loaded with 
vases and vinery. And then he stood 
back and waited, smiling, as the hard- 
ware man picked himself up and came 
crouching toward him over the broken 
wreckage. 

While it lasted it was. a pretty de- 
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cent scuffle, and when' it was over and 
done White slipped the amazed fellow 
a handful of twenties and shoved him 
out the front door with some fantastic, 
cock-and-bull, trumped-up whispered 
yarn of impressing his wife, to whom 
he then turned. She came into his arms, 
her green eyes suffused with tears. 

“He’s scratched your' poor cheek! 
But oh, Frank, you showed him!” She 
stared up at him, smiling in a watery 
fashion. “You beat the devil out of 
him, didn’t you, darling?” 

And somewhere down in the center 
of the spinning globe, the brown demon 
made that strange small noise which 
was especially for Frank White’s ears. 

"LTE SAT on the Chesterfield and lit a 
cigar, wondering if this would 
count. His wife generally made no ob- 
jection to his smoking, so long as he 
was careful with the ashes; '''and even 
as he had expected and hoped, there 
was no unearthly little noise as the 
match flared and the first fragrant 
clouds went rolling out into the room. 
He looked around critically. One to 
go before he had any opposition, one 
more act before he must needs watch 
his step.Q Already he had in mind the 
fifth action, yet the fourth was not 
fully decided upon. It would be a re- 
lief, in a few moments, to hear an angry 
protest, or perhaps a groan of resigna- 
tion, or even a whimper of anguish, 
after all this honey and cream. He 
looked about him. 

There was the oil painting, dubiously 
Rembrandtish; the little shelf of trin- 
kets and knickknacks dating from his 
wife’s college years (some day he’d 
smash them one by one, but no sense in 
pushing his streak of gorgeous luck just 
yet); the- great solid bronze bust of 
Napoleon — he liked that, had bought it 
personally, he rather fancied himself 
as being somewhat Napoleonic; the 

t 



huge tank which held Elmer. 

Elmer! 

That torpid, overgrown goldfish! 
That monster carp ! That stupid, ego- 
tistical, scaly Behemoth among gold- 
fishes, whom his wife fed lovingly every 
day with great slabs of horrid whitish 
stuff that positively turned his stomach' 
to see! Elmer 1 " 

He leaned over and, placing his fin- 
gertips carefully on the side of the 
aquarium, heaved. The expensive Per- 
sian carpet was suddenly a mass of 
seaweed, broken glass, snails, and rush- 
ing water. In the midstlof it all flopped 
the unwieldy golden bulk of Elmer, his 
foolish mouth agape with slow-blooded 
fishy surprise. Flop, flop, flop. 

“Well, thank' the powers we won’t 
have to look at that' monstrosity any 
longer,” said the cheery voice of Mrs. 
Frank White, almost but not quite 
drowning out the small noise with which 
the demon ticked off this piscine 
slaughter. 

The young man leaned back and 
laughed joyously, uproariously. It was 
all so frightfully perfect. It was all 
such an everlasting lark. It was all 
such good clean fun. For the remain- 
der of his life he could do anything he 
pleased. 

Still laughing, he put but the hand 
which held the cigar, the fat imported 
two-dollar cigar, and casually tapped 
it, so that the inch-long grey ash fell 
on the Persian rug. His carefully- 
thought-out fifth action. 

npHE small sound — not so small, this 
A time — exploded in his skull, and he 
recalled \abruptly where he had heard 
it before. It was the sharp, barking 
laugh* of the naked brown demon. 

He glanced toward his wife, and his 
casual look was riveted upon her. She 
was standing,', her little hands held 
tense before her like curving claws, 
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her hair positively flying up from her 
head, her green eyes blazing wrath. 

“You filthy swine!” she screamed, 
advancing slowly like some miniature 
Joan of Arc starting on a crusade 
against the powers of darkness. “You 
foul, dirty, contemptible hound! How 
often have I begged you on my knees 
not to spill your vile ashes on my clean 
carpet ! ” 

His mouth dropped open in amaze- 
ment. He gestured weakly, helplessly, 
toward the disgusting mess of the 
smashed aquarium, and then at the 
infinitesimal smudge of grey ash. 

“But — but — but — ” he stammered. 

“You think all ,1 have to do is clean 
up after you, you hog!” she cried hys- 
terically, still coming slowly toward 
him. “You selfish beast! I’ll show 
you. I’ll teach you not to make my 
home a shambles ! Scattering ' your 
stinking ashes — ” Her wildly roving 
eyes lit on the outsize bronze bust of 
Napoleon, cocked hat ridiculously 



aslant over his frowning brow. 

“I’ll show you!” she shrieked again, 
and grasping the statue raised it above 
her head. White was so far gone in 
surprise that he could do nothing but 
wonder how her slight arms could lift 
such a tremendous weight. 

Her slim lovely body,’ twitching with 
the fury of her violent verbal attack, 
towered over him as he sat paralyzed 
on the Chesterfield. \ In a white flash 
of understanding he knew she meant 
to kill him, and he could not move a 
muscle. In his ears, a running under- 
current of horrid accompaniment to her. 
screaming, he heard the laughter of 
the brown demon, not brisk and short 
now, but rolling and full of the hideous 
merriment of the everlasting pit. 

Staring hopelessly at his wife as the 
great bronze bust came hurtling down, 
he saw behind her wide green eyes the 
leaping tireless flames of Hell that 
waited to devour him. 

THE END 
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p~ [|~^HE belief in fairies, which forms so great 
a part of the old folklore of Western Eu- 
rope, is found among the American races. 
The Ojibbeways see thousands of fairies dancing 
in a sunbeam, and during a rain millions of them 
hide in flowers. When disturbed, they hide under- 
ground. They have their dances the same as the 
Irish fairies, and also kill the domestic animals of 
those who offend them. The Dakotas also believe- 
in fairies. The Otoes say the little people live in 
a mound at the mouth of Whitestone River. They 
are eighteen inches high, with large heads. They 
are armed with bows and arrows, and kill all 
those who approach their residence. 

The Shoshones say that the mountains of Mon- 
tana are full of imps, called Nirumbees, two feet 
long, naked and with a tail. They steal Indian 
children, and leave in their place young of their ^ 
own shameful race. They resemble the stolen 
young so much that the mothers often mistake 
them as their own and nurse them, which causes • 
the. mother to die. 



TT't) ED HAIR was very unpopular among the 
IrriF ancient Egyptians, and Greeks and Ro- 
-H. \k, mans. According to ancient history, red 
hair was banned in many nations. The Egyp- 
tians thought it was unlucky for the country to 
have redheads, so they went through the land 
each year, and gathered all the redheads in one 
town. There they held the annual ceremony of 
burning the maidens alive who were unfortunate 
enough to have red hair. The idea was that by 
doing away with them, the country could eventu- 
ally be rid of ^ all brilliant tresses. 

But in New Zealand, red is a sacred color, and 
any woman with red hair is thought to have a 
clear road to heaven. The Irish love red hair' and 
believe that it brings them luck. But in Spain, 
they frown upon redheads because they believed 
that the traitor, Judas Iscariot, had red hair. 
Nearly all the women in history that lost their 
heads, were red-headed. Some people believed red 
hair was a sign of witchery, and many were 
burned at the stake for this “crime.” 
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JTT’" IRBY heard the rhythmic clat- 
5 Nk ter of a typewriter as he walked 
JL li. down the ; hall toward his apart- 
ment door. He paused with his hand 
on the knob and listened, smiling, for- 
getting the anxiety that lay like a dark 
weight over his mind. 

It was his typewriter, of course. And 
the sound it was making meant Elaine 
was using it. She would be writing a 
note as she often did when he was out. 
She would leave it in the cylinder for 
him to read when he sat down to re- 
sume work. He knew it would seem 
a' silly note to an outsider, yet there 
would be a significance in it for him — 
a significance and a wonder, the thought 
of which, even now, brought an aching 
tightness to his throat. 

He could picture her before the ma- 
chine, her small face a study in con-' 
centration, her slim fingers flashing 
nimbly over the keys.- Her dark hair 
would be tumbled over her forehead, 
her gray eyes would be bright, and her 
red lips would be curved in a smile half 
mischievous and half tender. There 
•would probably be a smear of flour over 
her pert nose. 

^She had evidently just returned from 
her job at the insurance office, where 
she worked as a typist. Her hat, coat, 
and purse would be scattered about the 
room. Supper would be cooking on the 



tiny stove in the even tinier kitchen- 
ette, and the table would be set for two. 
He could envision these details with 
the vividness of one for whom two 
months of married life still holds many 
novelties. 

Sudden pain touched Kirby. Pain 
that Elaine had to work at all, pain 
that the queer slump in his own work 
made it necessary. He didn’t know 
what was wrong, but it had become 
difficult to write. . Not so long ago; he 
had been turning out stories with al- 
most ridiculous ease* But now, when 
production counted most, his creative 
energies seemed to have deserted him. 

He knew that worrying over the sit- 
uation had made it worse. He had lost' 
his touch, become confused and uncer- 
tain. Such few stories that he managed 
doggedly and laboriously to force out 
on to paper met with rejections. Even 
the typewriter on which he worked 
seemed to have turned against him. It 
had become unresponsive, strangely 
awkward to use. 

During the last few weeks his diffi- 
culties had grown to such proportions 
that there were times when he found 
it impossible to remain before the type- 
writer at all. Today had been one such 
time. In despair, he had gone for a 
walk, hoping that exercise would ease 
the growing strain within him. Only the 
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thought of what Elaine would have said 
had prevented him from, getting thor- 
oughly drunk. 

TDEYOND the door the typewriter 
was still clattering. Kirby straight- 
ened his shoulders and forced the bit- 
terness from his face. Elaine was prob- 
ably aware of his torment, but he 
wanted to spare her the full impact. He 
let himself into the apartment, walking 
toward the corner of the living room 
where he had his desk. 

He stopped. It was as if a wall had 
shot up before him. 

The typewriter was on the desk. It 
was a late model, streamlined and sleek, 
and it was clattering away briskly, the 
keys jerking up and down, the type 
bars rising and falling in a swift blur. 
A sheet of y paper was rolled into the 
cylinder, already half -filled with typed - 
words. 

But Elaine was not seated at the 
desk. There was no one at the desk. 
Except for himself, the apartment was 
empty. 

Kirby stared, his spare face a wildly 
twisted mask. The machine was being, 
used. That was apparent. Yet nobody 
was in evidence who might be doing so. 

He stood there for a long time, watch- 
ing the impossible from wide, disbe-' 
lieving eyes. Finally, walking as though 
in a trance, he went to the desk. He 
bent slowly to read the neat, single- 
spaced lines that covered the sheet in 
the machine. 

As he read, there was a final clatter 
of keys and type bars, and the machine 
became silent. Its message had been 
completed. 

When Kirby reached the end of the 
note, he slumped dazedly into the chair 
before the desk. His face was pale and 
blank with shock. His eyes were" fixed 
and glassy. In his mind wild thoughts 
were churning with the turbulence of a 



maelstrom. 

Only one fact stood out clearly. 
Elaine was gone. And if the note was 
to be believed — the note which, to all 
intents and purposes, had typed itself — 
he would never see her again. 

It was a scant four months ago that 
a knock on the door had first brought 
Elaine into his life. He had been work- 
ing on a story, then — one of the first of 
those stories which had become so oddly 
difficult to write. He had been annoyed 
as he had gone to answer the door. With 
the story troubling him, he had been in 
no mood for visitors. But his annoy- 
ance had vanished swiftly when he saw 
Elaine standing in the hall. 

Even at that first glimpse, something 
about her caught at him with an instant 
appeal. She was so much like the girls'" 
he described in his stories, slim and fine, 
with eyes that were clear and direct, 
and small, regular features that spoke 
of intelligence and sweetness. It was 
almost actually as though he had known 
her always, but was meeting her for 
the first time only now. 

She was dressed in a simple gray suit, 
with a tiny flowered hat perched saucily 
atop her dark curls. Her makeup was 
applied carefully and sparingly, just 
enough to emphasize the natural 
piquancy of her features. The total 
effect was one of freshness and fashion- 
able chic, with the subtly unobtrusive 
note that marks real taste. 

She smiled slightly, a shy, uncertain 
smile. “Are you Thomas Kirby?” 

“Why, yes;” Her voice, he noted, 
was low, with a faintly husky quality. 
Somehow he had sensed it would be that 
way, even before she spoke. 

“I’m a fan of yours, Mr. Kirby. I 
never miss any of your stories. I . .*. 
'well, I happened to be in the neighbor- 
hood, and thought I’d drop in. I hope 
you don’t mind. My name is Elaine 
Underwood.” 
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Kirby gasped and stared. “ Elaine 
Underwood/" 

Her gray eyes became puzzled. “Is 
anything wrong?” 

“No — not exactly. Jt’s just a re- 
markable coincidence. You see, I’m 
the sort of person who likes to name 
things. I’ve named my typewriter 
Elaine— and it’s an Underwood.” 

TT WAS the girl’s turn to stare. Then 
■ she tilted her small chin and laughed. 
“That certainly is a coincidence. I hope 
the typewriter is a nice one.” 

“It is,” Kirby assured her. “It’s prac- 
tically new-^you know, the stream^ 
lined kind.” H t e finished in sudden em- 
barrassment as he realized that the 
human Elaine Underwood was very 
much streamlined herself. 

The girl laughed again, and after a 
moment Kirby grinned with her. The 
note of easy humor served to weaken 
the barrier of restraint between them. 
Belatedly remembering his duties as 
host, Kirby saw Elaine settled into a 
chair, and then began with guilty haste 
to gather up the discarded garments 
which he had flung carelessly about the 
room. He was painfully aware that 
Elaine was watching in amusement. 

“You’ll have to excuse the way I keep 
the apartment,” he said. “I’ve heard 
most bachelors are neat, but I’m not 
one of them.” x 

“That’s quite all right,” Elaine said. 
Finally Kirby sat down in a chair 
nearby. He offered the girl cigarettes, 
which she refused. It developed that 
she did not drink either. His liking for 
her— -already of serious proportions — 
increased. She was a charming con- 
trast to the glittering, sophisticated 
girls he knew. 

They talked. Elaine spoke of 
Kirby’s stories, which he modestly in- 
sisted were only fair. At one point 
the typewriter was mentioned again, 



and they exclaimed s anew over the co- 
incidence that its name should be so 
exactly identical to Elaine’s. Kirby re- 
laxed, realizing with a touch of surprise 
that he was enjoying himself tremen- 
dously. 

He found himself telling Elaine of 
his background. He had attended col- 
lege for a couple of years, but had 
dropped out when the conviction grew 
upon him that literary craftsmanship 
would be best achieved through his own 
efforts. He had worked for an adver- 
tising agency and had done consider- 
able writing for radio. In between he 
had managed to turn out a steady 
stream of fiction, which he had finally 
managed to sell. He had turned to free- 
lancing then, his ambition. 

Elaine smiled ruefully. “I wish I 
had as much to say about myself, but 
the truth is that I’m just starting to test 
my wings.” She went on to explain that 
she had been in the city only a short 
time. She had left the small town where 
she had grown up after the death of an 
aunt with whom she had been living. 
She had no other close relatives. At 
present, she confided, she was working 
as a typist in an insurance office. She 
was living at a hotel, but was looking 
for a small, furnished apartment. It 
was her search for this that had brought 
her into Kirby’s neighborhood. 

“I’m glad you decided to pay me a 
visit,” Kirby said. An instant later he 
realized that his tone had been much 
too enthusiastic, for the gray eyes 
dropped. He added hastily, “It’s al- 
ways a pleasure to meet people who 
claim to be fans of mine. I haven’t got- 
ten over it yet.” 

Elaine smiled and rose. “I think I’ve 
taken up enough of your time, Mr. 
Kirby. I’m sure you must be very 
busy.” 

“Oh, no! Not today.” Kirby rose, 
too, trying frantically to think of some 
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excuse which .would keep her from leav- 
ing him too soon. He glanced at his 
watch. “In fact, I was just going out 
to supper. I’d be delighted to have you 
along.” 

Elaine hesitated a moment, then ac- 
cepted. Kirby excused himself to 
change into more presentable clothes. 
Knotting his tie before the mirror in 
the bedroom, he stared wonderingly at 
.his reflection. 

“Know what’s happened, you poor 
hack?” he whispered. “You’re in love, 
that’s what! You’re in love!” 

Kirby chose a small, quiet restaurant 
where the lights were soft and the food 
definitely better than average. He 
didn’t remember what he ordered. He 
hardly knew that he ate at all. He was 
conscious only of Elaine. 

O'ER low, faintly husky voice fasci- 
nated him. He fpund the play of 
expression across her small features en- 
trancing. He noted that she spoke sim- 
ply and quietly, her mood ranging from 
seriousness to bubbling humor. And 
he Was delighted to learn that they liked 
the same foods, the same books and 
movies, and that they shared even the 
same political views. 

It struck Kirby suddenly that the 
number of coincidences surrounding 
Elaine Underwood verged on nothing 
less than the miraculous. But then she 
laughed over some remark she had 
made, and suspicion left him in a fresh 
wave of wonder. 

When at last they strode from the 
restaurant, Kirby was still reluctant to 
have Elaine leave. “The evening’s still 
young,” he said. “What do you say to 
taking in a movie?” 

Elaine shook her head slowly. 
“You’ve already been ;very kind. I 
wouldn’t like to take up any more of 
your time.” 

“You haven’t been taking up my 



time,” Kirby protested. “Why, I 
haven’t enjoyed myself so much in 
years.” 

Elaine' shook her head again, regret- 
fully. “I really must go.” 

“. . . Well — look. Can I take you to 
your hotel? And will you, let me see 
you: again?” 

“Yes.” She smiled suddenly and 
touched, his arm. “I — I had been hop- 
ing you would ask.” 

He saw her with increasing frequency., 
after that. And two months after the 
day he had met her, they were married. 

The fact that: Kirby already had an 
apartment left them with no housing 
problem. Elaine began at once to make 
the improvements which spelled all the 
difference between home and merely a 
place to live. She did much scrubbing 
and polishing and rearranging of furni- 
ture. She performed little miracles 
with paint and gay fabrics and cleverly 
placed knick-knacks. To Kirby the 
total result was breath-taking. His 
awe of Elaine grew, for she had proved 
to be an excellent cook as well. If it 
weren’t for the difficulties he was be- 
ginning to have with his writing, he 
would have considered his new exist- 
ence completely perfect. 

At first Kirby had wanted Elaine to 
quit her job, but she^ had quickly as- 
serted her more practical nature. She 
had been aware even then of his writ- 
ing troubles, and she had insisted on 
working until he overcame them. 

“Besides,” she had added, “I’d soon 
get in your hair if you had me around 
.every day.” 

Kirby’s denial had been quick and 
vehement. “If you ever got in my hair, 
it would be from not having you 
around.” 

It had been impossible to argue with 
Elaine. She had kept her job, and 
Kirby had settled down to tackle the 
complications that had so strangely 
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crept into his own work. 

He had failed. Two months had 
passed, land his efforts to fight free had 
only left him more hopelessly, en- 
tangled. He couldn’t understand what 
had happened to him. He knew only 
that he had become unable to write. 
And somehow he felt that his typewriter 
was involved. He couldn’t have ex- 
plained why, except that it seemed the 
machine had become queerly difficult 
to operate, making it impossible for him 
to set down his thoughts quickly and in 
logical order. 

Through it all, Elaine had been un- 
derstanding and kind. She had even 
seemed to feel that she was to blame 
for Kirby’s stalemate. Kirby had de- 
nied it vigorously, but he. knew he 
hadn’t convinced her. Tormented by 
his incompetence, worried about Elaine, 
seeing the money he had managed to 
save dwindle to the vanishing point, 
Kirby had felt the situation building 
up to the pitch of an explosion. 

He hadn’t been wrong. The explo- 
sion had come. Even more disastrous- 
ly than he had expected. 

CEATED now before the desk, Kirby 
^ glanced at the sheet of paper in his 
hand. He read it again, hoping against 
futile hope that his eyes had somehow 
betrayed him the first time. 

“Dear Tom: When I came home this 

r 

evening and found that you were still 
unable to work', I realized that I 
couldn’t keep up the pretense any 
longer. In the two months that have 
passed, I’ve watched your suffering 
grow 'steadily worse. I just couldn’t 
bear it any more. For your happiness 
and mine, it’s best that I . . go back. 

“It’s all my fault, Tom dearest. I 
had been warned that this would hap- 
pen. He — you^might call him the 
Spirit of Creation, to give Him a name 
— told me I wouldn’t be good for you. 



Not in this . . . aspect. 

“It’s so difficult to explain, Tom. I 
just haven’t your cleverness with words. 
But I’ll try, knowing how utterly im- 
possible and fantastic it will seem. You 
see, Tom, everything possesses what 
has been called a soul. Everything. 
Man is not tlie only creation' favored in 
this respect. Anything that is created 
is automatically given a soul. This 
means that the things created by Man^ 
himself also have souls. For energy 
is expended in the process of creation. 
This energy remains a part of the thing 
created, and becomes its soul. 

“A typewriter, Tom, has a soul. It 
is not simply a lifeless object. It takes 
on lif^ from the life which created it, 

j * 

and lives on through the life of the life 
using it. There is actually much more 
in the affection of a craftsman for the 
tools of his, trade than is generally sus- 
pected. 

“I, Tom dearest, am not only the 
.aspect you knew as Elaine, the girl who 
became your wife. I am also your type- 
writer. 

“Yes, Tom, incredible as it may seem 
— your typewriter. I fell- in love with 
you. So madly in love that I was no 
longer satisfied to serve you as a ma- 
chine. I grew unhappy. If I couldn’t 
be near you in the human aspect, exist- 
ence would have become meaningless, a 
torture. 

“The Spirit of Creation took pity on 
me. He offered to help, though he 
warned me of the consequences. But I 
was willing to risk anything. So he 
gave me a hew aspect — the human 
aspect you knew as Elaine Underwood. 
You must realize now that my name 
was no coincidence. I was an Under- 
wood typewriter — and you named me 
Elaine. 

“But with my soul gone from the 
machine, you could no longer write. The 
reason is that I was no longer co-operat- 
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ing with you. Te all intents and pur- 
poses, the typewriter had died. 
This is the explanation why a man can- 
not work on one machine, though he 
can work on another of an exactly iden- 
tical type. 

£ T could see that you were growing 
increasingly more worried and miser- 
able, Tom. I was afraid that some- 
thing terrible would happen. There was 
only one solution. I had to return to 
my old aspect. 

“So l am still with you. Here, on your 
desk. It is the only way I can help. So 
write, Tom, and I’ll be working with 
you. / Together we’ll turn out that best- 
seller yet. 

Elaine.” 

Kirby looked up from the note. His 
eyes settled upon the typewriter. On a 
sudden, wild impulse his hands shot out 
and closed about the smooth metal 
frame. He shook the machine as one 
might have shaken human shoulders. 

“Elaine!” he cried. “Come back! 
Come back!” 

There was no answer. The typewriter 
remained as silent as it had been since 
completing the note. 

Kirby’s hands fell away. He stared 
at them, surprised and puzzled by his 
action. He brushed a hand dazedly 
across his face. He told himself it was 
all a mad dream. Elaine had been real 
— as real as any girl he had ever known. 
And a typewriter was just a machine, a 
thing of springs and cdgs, of keys and 
rubber rollers. A typewriter had no life 
— no soul. 

Yet . . . yet a typewriter can’t operate 
by itself, and he had seen the machine 
typing the note — typing with no one at 
the keyboard. He recalled it too vivid- 
ly to decide that his eyes, had somehow 
been tricked. 

And there was the uncanny similarity 
of names between the human and me- 
chanical Elaine Underwoods, Too great 



a similarity for mere coincidence. Sud- 
denly Kirby remembered that Elaine — 
the human Elaine— had been very much 
like the girls in his stories. She had 
looked the same, dressed the same, 
thought and spoke the same. Here, 
too, was a similarity too great for mere 
coincidence. 

The mechanical Elaine would have 
known his preferences, of course. She 
would have wanted her human aspect to 
appear as nearly as possible like the 
girls Kirby described in his stories. 

s 

IRBY rose and began pacing the 
floor. It was no mad dream, then. , 
Incredible and fantastic as it seemed, 
the note described things which had 
actually happened. He had to believe. 
For Elaine hadn’t returned home. 
Elaine was gone. He would be able to 
write again — but the only aspect of 
Elaine that he wanted was gone. 

He wondered suddenly. Elaine was 
gone— but was she gone irretrievably, 
beyond hope? Wasn’t there some way 
he could bring her back? 

He searched his mind desperately. 
He paced and smoked, lighting one 
cigarette from the stub of the last. He 
could think of no solution, though 
something that might have been the an- 
swer danced with mocking elusiveness 
in a far corner of his mind. 

Finally, in utter despair, he picked 
up the note and read it again. He 
smiled in abrupt triumph as his eyes 
came to a line whose significance had 
escaped him the first two times. He 
knew now the elusive something that 
had been in his mind. It was some- 
thing that would bring Elaine back to 
him — if it worked. 

He glanced at his watch. He saw 
with relief that it wasn’t too late. There^ 
was still time to put his plan into action. 

He hurried frpm the apartment. Out- 
sitfe he capght a cab and snapped an - 
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address at the driver. His destination 
was a shop where he would be remem- 
bered from his last purchase. He didn’t 
have enough money with him for the 
one he intended to .make now, but (he 
felt certain that a down-payment would 
be sufficient. 

It was. The owner of the shop had 
not forgotten Kirby 

A short time later, with his purchase 
resting on his knees, Kirby was ‘in an- 
other cab, on his way back to the apart- 
ment. His pulses raced with excite- 
ment. Yet he felt a cold undercurrent 
of dread. He couldn’t overlook the 
possibility that his idea might be wrong. 
It was the only hope he had left, and 
he told himself desperately that it had 
to work. 

Immediately upon reaching the 
apartment, Kirby placed his purchase 
upon the desk and removed the cover. 
At a casual glance, it was hard to tell 
the two typewriters apart. Kirby 
touched the newest one and spoke slow 1 
ly, gravely. 

\ “I name you Elmer — Elmer Under- 
wood. I’m going to learn to work with 
you, and you’re going to learn to work 
with me. We’re going to be good friends. 
Together we’ll write a lot of stories. 
Good stories. And after a while we’ll 
write a bestseller. Do you hear me, 
Elmer?” 

The carriage moved. It might' have 
been the result of Kirby’s fingers slip- 



ping to touch the space bar, but he 
took it as an answer. 

He turned to the other machine — 
the machine that was Elaine’s mechan- 
ical aspect — and he spoke again, his 
voice now soft and urgent. 

“Elaine, you’re free. Do you under- 
stand? You don’t\have to serve me as 
a machine any more v You can be with 
me as you were as you always 
wanted tp be.” 

He watched the door and waited, 
cold tendrils of uncertainty writhing in 
his mind. In her note Elaine had writ- 
ten that lack of co-operation — of spul 
— was the reason why a man couldn’t 
work on one machine, though he could 
work on another of an exactly identical 
type. This had given him the idea of 
buying another typewriter — a type- 
writer that would co-operate with him 
— thus making it possible for Elaine to 
return to her human aspect. But he 
wasn’t sure he would succeed. 

He waited. . . 

It wasn’t until he heard the clatter 
of high heels in the hall, it wasn’t until 
he heard the click of a key in the lock, 
and it wasn’t until Elaine ran sobbing 
across the room and into his arms, that 
Kirby knew his plan had worked. He 
held her tightly, his happiness wet on 
his face, and she was as firm and warm 
and real as the human Elaine he had al- 
ways known. 

THE END 



IMAGINATION ? 



By CARTER T. 

" T SEE him all the time,” Mrs. Phyllis Went- 
I worth was fond of telling her friends, 
-!■ “and I don’t care what the neighbors say. 
Unde Clarence always liked me, anyhow, ever 
since I was a little girl. It’s only natural that he 
should try to see me now.” 

But Mrs. Wentworth was almost seventy years 
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old, and her friends and neighbors were inclined 
to excuse her one eccentricity on the grounds that' 
she lived alone on a pension and had very little 
else to do but imagine things. The Cleveland 
Journal which reported all this,' took the usual, 
wisecracking, smart-alecky attitude as was to be 
expected of a newspaper. 
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"Mrs. Wentworth’s husband had died jn 1930 
but in spite of the conditions then had left her 
with a more than . comfortable pension, a source 
of income which completely satisfied her simple 
needs. He had been a railroad man and totally 
disinterested in psychic phenomena. But his wife 
was always talking of her Uncle Clarence whom 
she was very fond of as a little girl. A private 
investigator of this little incident reported that 
she evidently obtained her interest in unusual 
“spiritual” things from her uncle who had been 
a minor clerk in a small Cleveland bank. In 
spite of the fact that Mrs. Wentworth and her 
husband had lived all of their lives within a car- 
ride distance of her Uncle Clarence (Clarence 
William Thorn), they' never visited but instead 
carried on a voluminous correspondence. This 
correspondence was also examined, but it pro- 
duced nothing but a wealth of discussion on the 
possibility of life after death, etc. Both Mrs, 
Wentworth and Clarence Thqrn believed im- 
plicitly in thgt “after-existence.” 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. Went- 
worth continued to Ijve in her small hqme, very 
comfortably, and to visit with her fe^v friends 
(most of whom she used as sounding-boards for 
her theories). She also wrote regularly to Mr. 
Thom about the usual things, until his death in 
1935. Apparently hi3 death did not particularly 
affect her for she lost none of her . interest in those 
matters near to her. But as time went on her 
friends noted her increasing preoccupation with 
what they called spiritualism. Above all, her 
main topic of conversation was “Uncle Clarence." 
She affirmed a thousand times that she was in 
continual expectation of seeing him, that h e 
would appear to her eventually in some guise. 

Most of this information was gleamed from 
Miss Hejen Wilson, an old friend °f- Mrs. Went- 
worth and similarly interested ip things qf the 
spirit. The incident was brought tp the attention 
of the public by a little item in the Cleveland 
papers which reported simply “that a Mrs. Went- 
worth, elderly recluse and widow, was found 
dead in her home on Lawrence street last Friday 
evening." 

In more detail the facts are these: Mrs. Went- 
worth’s neighbors noticed that she had not 
appeared on her porch in tfie evening as was her 
usual custom, and assuming that something was 
wrong, they investigated, They found her lying 
in the chair she was accustomed to using in her 
living mom — dead. Her face bore a shocked 
expression as if she had seen something startling. 
The room was undisturbed except for one thing, 
A photograph of Mr. Thorn wgs laying on the 
floor where it had fallen from the wall. The 
cqrqper upon examining Mrs. Wentworth s§id 
that death was jsjmply due to heart failure. Not 
having a regular physician, it was not known 
whether she had been subject to heart attacks. 
Her friends could furnish pp ipfpripafiop on 
this point, Thijs, the matter was glpsjed, Miss 




Helen Wilson in talking to one of .the routine 
reporters sent to any inquest firmly maintained 
that Mrs. Wentworth’s death was caused by the 
simple shock of seeing Mr. Thorn, fter “Uncle 
Clarepee.’’ The matter of the fallen photograph 
was disregarded. Mfsq Wilson when questioned 
about thjs jepKed that she had never noticed the 
photograph and that “it hgd nothing to do with 
my friend's death anyway." 
i The repqjfer cgpstruej^d a hypothesis, prob- 
ably fpr Want of something to do, to this effect: 
IVfrg. Wentwprtb entered her Hying room, her 
mjnd undoubtedly wrapped yg in thoughts of 
death and Uncle glarencg. Ifer yision was none 
tqq good at her gge, of course, and in glancing 
at the wall, she spgtted the photograph. Her 
mind a complete fog, for an instant, she failed 
to recognize it for \yhgt if was^-an ordinary 
photograph— and she assumed that she was seeing 
a visitor “not of this Earth.” The shock so 
moved her, in spjte of her expectation, that she 
died then apd there of heart failure, This expla- 
nation was accepted as yery logical by Mrs. 
Wentworth’s friends and neighbors and the mat- 
ter was completely closed. The reporter had 
done ap excellent job. 

There are those of us, however, who would 
like to ask just a few simple, uncomplicated 
questions. Fjrst, is it nqt conceivable that she 
might have seen IJnde C la fence ? Second, why 
was the picture of the man lying on the floor? 
Third, didn’t Mrs. Wentworth have a sound 
heart? But the sorcallgcj “rational” thinkers 
always neglept these little things, 




E MORY FLINCH lay in, bed and 
wondered why he was 30 years 
old and only making $18.50 a 
week. He wondered why Lady Luck 
had passed him by, why he hadn’t a 
rich uncle who could die and leave him 
a fortune, why Old Man Hirshberg, his 



boss, didn’t tap him on the shoulder 
and says, “Flinch, you’ve been an office 
boy here for eight years now. You’ve 
done good work. I’m promoting you 
to general manager of the office and 
raising your pay to $65.00 a week!” 
But Old Hirshberg would never do 









that. 

Lying on his back in a furnished 
room, Emory stared at the white ceil-, 
ing, lighted by the street-lamp on the 
busy street outside, and thought of his 
own childhood. 

At the moment, childhood seemed 



unreal, like the shadows on the ceiling 
caused by the passing of automobiles 
in the street. Flinch remembered how 
he used to lie in bed, imagining he 
could fly. He saw the ceiling growing 
more distant and told himself he was 
falling asleep. As a dreamy youngster. 
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he often imagined just this — floating 
up, up, up to the ceiling facing him. 
The idea was, of course, absurd but so 
pleasant that Emory allowed his adult 
mind to be subdued. He succumbed to 
the wishful thinking, carried himself as 
stiff as a mummy around the upper 
regions of his room. 

Emory discovered that he didn’t have 
to keep his body tense and rigid .while 
floating. He loosened his muscles and 
began to enjoy the experience. 

He found he could will himself from 
one corner of the room to the other. 
For a while, he contented himself with 
floating at random. Then he eased him- 
self toward the window and looked 
down upon the street scene. He felt 
like a being from another planet. An 
overpowering sense of superiority over 
the late stragglers filled him with a sort 
of awful gladness. As he lay in mid-air 
by the window, he wished he could 
retain the confident feeling for his wak- 
ing moments. Because, of course, this 
was a dream . . . 

Emory awoke to the ticking of the 
clock on his bureau. Eleven o’clock 
Sunday morning. That was two hours 
longer than usual for Emory to sleep 
and yet somehow he didn’t feel re- 
freshed at all. As a matter of fact, he 
told himself, he felt rather tired, just 
as well he overslept, thought Emory, 
Sunday meant church. It was embar- 
rassing to sit there and not make a small 
donation when the little box came by. 

Making a donation meant no date. 
The thing was very simple. If he went 
to church, he’d have to donate and the 
money he’d donate would just allow him 
enough money left not to' be able to 
take Virginia to the movies that night. 

Remembering Virginia brought Em- 
ory to life. He shaved very carefully, 
took his time about choosing a tie from 
behind the closet door, and dressed inch 
by inch, reminding himself of a trapper 



making preparations for the big catch. 

As “catch” went through Flinch’s 
mind, he punned to himself, “There’s 
always a catch. Virginia will never 
marry me on $18.50 per.” 

The picture of “Big Boy” Miller 
presented itself as Emory combed his 
hair for his double’s benefit in the mir- 
ror. Miller was the biggest “catch” of 
all. As Emory’s rival, he made Emory’s 
wooing of Virginia a simple thing, too, 
too simple. Miller laughed it off. Well- 
built, so that Emory not only looked 
but felt like a pee-wee next to him, 
“Big Boy” was a muscle-man addict. 
He worked as a draftsman in the same 
office as Emory but attended gym 
classes at the “Y” on Monday nights. 
On those nights, he left a clear field to 
Emory and Emory made the most of it. 

'C'MORY thought of his strange 
dream the night before. If only 
he possessed some such , odd power 1 If 
he were somehow as free as the wind, 
an unseen force, he’d show that big 
bulk of an excuse for a human being I 

Sunday was a problem, though. 
Emory wondered if Miller would be at 
Virginia’s house. Why, Flinch asked 
himself, couldn’t that fresh-air fiend, 
Miller, find some sort of exercise for 
Sunday nights? On this particular Sun- 
day, Emory planned on spending an 
afternoon with Virginia, dine on what- 
ever Virginia’s mother might prepare 
at no cost to himself, and then take her 
to the movies. 

A slow walk, without breakfast be- 
cause of the meal he anticipated at Vir- 
ginia’s and telling himself he could save 
the few cents for ice-cream after the 
show, took Emory to his destination in 
an hour. 

“Big Boy” was already there. His 
broken-down flivver betrayed him in 
front of the grey house. Bitterly, going 
up the stairs, Flinch wondered how 
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Miller, who made only five dollars more 
than Emory did every week could af- 
ford the luxury. If you owned a car, 
you merely acted as a chauffeur to your 
friends, paying the bills, while your 
friends had a gay time at your expense. 
That was Emory’s chief thought as he 
pulled at the knob, the bell-ringer. 

His rival opened the door for him. 
Miller was jovial. He saw a funny side 
to everything. 

“See you’re walking now, Flinch. 
Good exercise, walking.” 

The larger man continued his quip- 
ping as he strolled by Emory’s side 
down a corridor, into the parlor. 

“Walking’ll keep you out in the air, 
sport,” Miller agreed with himself, be- 
fore Emory could bring himself to say 
more than a meek “Hello.” 

Emory sat in a soft chair, his hat in 
his lap, wondering if Virginia were back 
from church yet, while his rival seemed 
to go on and on. He was telling how 
he had changed his sleeping quarters 
from inside to outside. 

Feeling compelled to offer something 
in the way of conversation before he 
asked bluntly, “Where is Virginia?” 
Emory emitted a surprised “Oh!” 
Miller took this as a cue and de- 
scribed in detail to Emory how he slept 
on the porch, covered up warmly but 
receiving the fullest the winds could 
give because of the lack of windows 
and shutters on the sleeping porch. 

From that, Miller annoyed Emory 
with questions about his own habits, 
impelling Emory to remember that he, 
Miller, had almost enticed Emory to 
join the gym at one time. 

At this point, Virginia entered and 
asked Emory to go for a ride with them 
in Miller’s flivver, an invitation which 
the jolly fellow immediately seconded 
with a malicious glint i n his eye. When 
Emory declined the pleasure politely, 
he thought, Miller joked Emory’s un- 



willingness to take a chance in the old! 
car. 

Emory would fall apart.. He wasn’t 
used to exercise. Virginia laughed. 

'1 

A LL the way through the park, Em- 
ory told himself that Virginia had' 
laughed at h'im, that Miller had shamed: 
him before her. He thought of what 
he could do to Miller had he the oppor-J 
tunity. In his mind’s eye, he imagined^ 
Miller driving his car along with that* 
silly grin on his face and a two-ton 
truck rushing headlong into the little' 
flivver. And at 60 miles an hour! The 
thought was pleasant. He even pic- v 
tured himself driving the attacking ma- 
chine. That was still pleasanter, only 
Emory returned to practicality with 
the realization that he didn’t have 
enough cash to hire a truck, and if he 
had the money, he had not the license. 

How could he get even with that big 
stiff! Even now, he was probably danc- 
ing with the girl somewhere. Maybe 
Emory should have taken them up on 
the riding invitation. 

But that would have cost Emory 
something. No telling, he might be 
stuck for payment of a check when they 
stopped for a mid-afternoon bite. 

In the park, Emory picked up the 
afternoon Clarion. Someone had left it 
on a bench. 

In the jobs’ column, he read only 
one likely job that would offer him a 
chance to make more money. It was 
a waiter’s position, $25 a week and 
tips. Such a salary seemed a fortune 
to Emory at the moment and such a 
salary would mean that he would be 
financially able to ask Virginia to be 
Mrs. Flinch. 

The thought that Miller might be 
ahead of him clouded Emory’s mind. 
For some time, perhaps an hour or two, 
Emory had no idea, he sat on the bench 
day-dreaming. . In the end, he turned 
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down the waiter’s job. Too much 
work. There must be some easier way 
to make a living. 

He proceeded to a drug store, on 
the corner near his apartment, house, 
purchased a cheese sandwich and a 
glass of milk, and then started into the 
tenement. 

His landlord nodded to him as Emory 
passed the old man. Swanson, limp- 
ing- around as usual, was sweeping the 
front entry. Some spoke of Swanson 
in whispers. Flinch recalled his neigh- 
bor across the hall, Jennie, who had 
a room almost as dark as his own, swore 
that Swanson kept his money in a sock, 
that the cripple was rich and a miser. 

Jennie swore by all that Was holy 
that she had seen Swanson counting a 
* table full of coins one day .when she 
went down to borrow a coathanger. 

Some people have all the luck, 
thought the office boy. At 30 years of 
age, there was no apparent reason for 
Emory’s poverty, he told himself. The 
world was just for those who were 
strong, those who helped themselves. 

In bed that night, Emory once again 
watched the luminous shadows on the 
ceiling. He made an effort to rise to 
the whiteness far above him. At least, 
he could take solace in his childhood 
habit of dreaming his way into a float- 
ing, subconscious state, as he did the 
night before. 

He thought of Miller. Miller, a help- 
less victim, tied hand and foot by a 
strong rope. And all the while, he, 
Emory Flinch, was marrying Virginia 
at the altar. With hate still in his heart, 
he returned his attention to the ceiling. 

TT SEEMED hours that Emory lay 
thus. The sound of horns in the 
street below grew fainter and fainter. 
Breezes through the open window ca- 
ressed his face. When the breezes 
turned into winds and became colder, 



Emory still remained in his trance. 
But he knew he was not asleep. He 
imagined himself rising, floating to the 
ceiling. Aware of a peculiar, inde- 
scribable rhythm in his ears, Flinch felt 
himself as light as a feather. Without 
looking around, or turning his head, 
he knew something else — he was fully 
awake. 

Or was he? 

With a constant rhythm running' 
through his whole being, a rhythm that 
he knew must always go on and on 
like a never-ending river, Emory felt 
himself free and powerful. Close to 
the ceiling now, so that he could touch 
it by a simple lifting of a foot, Emory 
wanted to prove to himself that he was 
awake. Nearing the window, he kicked 
the door-like frame shut with an effort. 
Then, he quickly lowered his thoughts 
to the bed. A slight turn of the head 
showed him that a body was lying be- 
neath him, in his bed — his body! 

Morning arrived and with it a head- 
ache for Emory. The room was stuffy. 
No air. Suddenly, he remembered his 
hallucination of the evening before and 
looked towards the window. 

It was closed! 

In the subway train, on the way to 
work, Emory said it over and over.again 
to himself. The window was closed. 
He always left it open and today it 
was closed. Was his dream of floating 
not a dream? Of course/he explained 
without believing the. explanation, the 
window could have been closed by the 
landlord the day before; but then, Em- 
ory remembered the breezes of the night 
air. 

Once at the office, Flinch sorted the 
mail, wondering who in the world would 
want to keep up a correspondence with 
Ellen Dodson, the office secretary. She 
received a green envelope almost with- 
out fail every Monday morning. He 
was curious about those green letters 
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and he was more than a little jealous. 

No one ever wrote to Emory Flinch. 

After, reading her letter, Dodson 
filled her vase with flowers. A terrible 
waste of money, thought Emory. He 
could live the whole day on the money 
she spent for silly, inanimate things! 
Then, very bossily, she assigned Emory 
his menial duties for the day, as would 
a teacher of a ten-year-old child. Every 
morning, Emory suffered this humilia- 
tion, never dreaming that Miss Dodson 
wondered to herself that he did, at his 
age. 

But $18.50 a week is $18.50 a week, 
better than nothing. 

As he ruled spaces and checked boxes 
on the sheet in accordance with Miss 
Dodson’s own records in front of him, 
Emory thought about that $18.50. If 
last night’s event was not a part of his 
imagination, he might be able to do 
something definite about that measly 
$18.50, and about Virginia, and about 
Miller. 

And when a salesman entered the 
office selling ties, Miss Dodson in- 
formed the man that Emory hadn’t any 
money to buy anything anyway. So 
Emory was humiliated again, and he 
added Dodson to his list! If only he 
had some power, any sort of power, he 
would get even with all of them! 

W HYj Dodson’s petty cash, the 
money she used for stamps, would 
be enough spending money for him for 
a week. With greedy eyes, he watched 
her separate the nickels from the dimes 
in the green box. She kept it in her 
upper left-hand drawer. Emory had 
made a mental note of the fact years 
ago, but it had done him no good. 

At five o’clock, Flinch was out of 
the office, making headway for the laun- 
dry before it closed. He spent forty- 
two cents for his weekly supply of 
shirts, thinking how poor he was that 



he had to skip dinner for his laundry. 
He passed Swanson in the hall without 
a word, threw off his coat and vest when 
he reached his own room, and took a 
chair by the window with a book, where 
he sat until it grew late. 

Shortly after, dark, nervous and a 
little tired, Emory switched on the light 
in the bathroom and deliberately swung 
the window-door wide. Then, he re- 
tired for the night. 

For a time, he merely gazed at the 
half-lighted whiteness of the ceiling. 
Then the dreamy state came over Em- 
ory. Perhaps in childhood, this was 
part of his imagination. But now, he 
was certain, he had touched on the 
realm of the spiritual. In .his wh'ole 
life, Emory had not in the least been 
interested in the occult; yet he knew 
that he was delving in it at this moment. 
As soon as the rhythmic pounding in 
his ears commenced, he realized he was 
ascending/ aloft again. Like his per- 
formance of the evening before, his 
actions this flight were somnambulistic 
in nature. ' 

Floating in the air, he turned his head 
to see his body on the bed below. He 
willed himself to the window and again 
kicked it shut. Gracefully, managing 
to duck his head beneath the transom, 
he guided himself like a fish in water to 
the bathroom, where he reached down 
and switched off the light. 

‘ He bumped his head as he re-entered 
his bedroom, forgetting to avoid the 
transom. Then, he let himself go 

The bump on Emory’s forehead, the 
closed window, the bathroom light — all 
served to convince Flinch that he was 
bordering on a great discovery. For 
the time being, he intended to use it for 
his own purposes. These were Emory’s 
thoughts as he hurriedly dressed the 
following morning. It was Tuesday, 
bank day at the office. 

It was the day that Emory was sup- 
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posed to be sharp. This was the day 
that Emory kowtowed to stockholders 
all morning and afternoon. Meetings, 
phone calls, letters, errands for Miss 
Dodson— everything combined to make 
the next twelve hours the most bewil- 
dering of Flinch’s , entire career as an 
office boy. 

Emory’s temples pounded; He found 
himself clumsy. . He couldn’t think 
straight. Finally, he settled down at 
the end of a busy afternoon with a job 
of licking stamps and envelopes. The 
job was mechanical and Flinch took 
the time to think over the events of the 
past two nights. Should he visit the 
doctor on the first floor of the building, 
he asked himself? What if the medical 
man discovered that he was mentally 
unwell?- Then, again, supposing he 
had unwittingly stumbled on a scien- 
tific novelty? It seemed to him that 
he had read somewhere of split per- 
' sonalities. 



t'LINCH was anxious to leave the 
office, to get away from people. At 
one and the same time, he dreaded and 
excitedly looked forward to the mo- 
ment, when he could once more project 
himself from his body. 

He was very, very weary in the sub- 
way. He caught himself nodding twice. 
Reaching his quarters, he . put dinner 
out of his mind completely, sipped a 
half-glassful of wine, and read a maga- 
zine in bed until darkness fell. 

There could be no mistake about it. 
Emory floated upwards from his body. 
The only characteristic feeling was a 
rhythmic movement of his whole frame 
caused by he knew not what in the 
air. Keeping the motion intact, he 
practiced sitting up, moving over on his 
stomach very slowly, raising and low- 
ering his feet. Emory’s sixth sense 
warned him against interrupting the 
rhythm that beat as a reflection an his 



ears. He floated around the ceiling, 
first on one side, then on another. Al- 
ways, he kept the balance by keeping 
the rhythm. Now and then, he glanced 
towards his body IS feet below. 

At noon, Wednesday, Emory phoned 
Virginia at her office and asked, her to 
accompany him to the movies that ever 
ning. But “Big Boy” Miller had al- 
ready been before him. Virginia very 
courteously refused the date, but im 
vited him over the following Sunday. 

A devilish plot began to form in 
Emory’s brain. Once and for all, he 
would settle' this business of Miller’s 
intrusion* First, however, he would 
master his new power. 

That night was one of experiment 
for Emory. He floated through the 
air, squirming through his own tran- 
som into the hallway and down the 
stairs and then out into the night, also 
through the downstair-door’s transom. 

Transoms seemed to be^the perfect 
entrances and exits for him. Keeping 
his rhythmic movement intact, not un- 
like a bird making infinitesimal flutter- 
ings of its wings in regular motion, 
Emory hovered by a’ firebox, pulled the 
lever and watched the engines fly by 
two minutes later. He pulled the blue 
hat of a policeman outside the drug- 
store way down over the officer’s eyes. 
He yanked a store-keeper’s ear. 

In a nearby restaurant, Emory, sight 
unseen, grabbed a fork and pricked the 
bare, back of a lady in an evening 
gown. She screamed. Flinch enjoyed 
the excitement of the running propri- 
etor, the frightened customers and the 
lady’s frantic escort who tried to stem 
the trickle of blood With his napkin. To 
add a finishing touch, Emory leaned 
down from his floating position and 
tipped a decanter of hot tea on the 
lady’s lap. 

He was exhausted by the time he 
reached his body and was glad to be 
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in the softness of the bed again. 

Emory Flinch awoke at dawn and 
couldn’t fall asleep again. Although 
more tired than he had ever been, and 
stiff in his muscle-joints, he was jubi- 
lant, nervously excited. In the subway 
train, he offered his seat to an old lady. 
He bought himself a breakfast for the 
first time in months. He bought the 
Clarion and perused the advertise- 
ments, examining a page of men’s suits 
that were on sale. 

THE office, he startled Miss Dob- 
son with a cheerful “Good morn- 
ing.”, He tore Wednesday off the office 
calendar before Dodson could remind 
him to do so. 

When he insisted upon standing on a 
chair and prying open the transom over 
the door for the sanitary safety of Miss 
Dodson, that personage felt she knew 
the answer — Emory, must be in love. 
She told him as much. Emory merely 
laughed, coyly. 

He was in love, all right, he told him- 
self, but not without some hope. The 
odds were on his side now. He was 
sure of it. Now that he had the power, 
he experienced the feeling of a success- 
ful man for the first time in his life. 
Even Old Hirschberg noticed the 
change and wondered at it. He told 
Emory as much when the two of them 
were alone at five o’clock. Flinch ac- 
companied his boss to the elevator, pur- 
posely forgetting to close the transom 
over the office door. 

Riding in the air in a subway train 
was a novel experience. It was Thurs- 
day evening and Flinch was headed 
back to the office again. He floated up 
the stairs. The elevator boy was sleep- 
ing in the cellar in his own furnished 
apartment; No sense waking him up, 
thought Emory, when floating was, so 
easy. 

After passing through the transom, 
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Emory had the impulse to laugh; It 
was all so easy. His new technique 
of getting places was so simple and 
delightful. He had only to keep the 
rhythm of the pounding in his ear- 
drums. By this time, he was able to 
make his frame' flexible enough for 
almost anything. 

He pulled the desk-drawer open in 
Dodson’s corner, switched the lights on 
and rummaged inside for the green 
letters, giving vent to a longtime curi- 
osity. They were love letters from an 
American,, soldier. Stationed at . a far- 
off comer of the Globe, he spoke of the 
burning affection, he had for his darling 
“Honey.” Emory memorized one or 
two phrases like “each day is a million 
years until I see you.” His next act 
was to bring out the petty cash. 

It was all so easy; 

Friday was revenge day for the office 
boy. Emory sang “each day is a mil- 
lion years” under his breath. Dodson 
heard it and blushed, embarrassed to 
tears. She suspected 'Flinch immedi- 
ately when she discovered the money 
gone from her petty cash. Especially 
in view of his knowledge of her inti- 
mate letters. But she was afraid to do 
anything about her suspicions, Emory 
could see that and he enjoyed it. She 
feared lest he expose her romantic 
leanings and replenished the kitty with 
her own money to the extent of some 
$ 11 . 00 . 

He was particularly nice to every- 
body, even to Miller, that day. That 
individual’s eyes stared in amazement 
when Emory paid the luncheon check 
at noon. The incident was without 
comparison in eight years. 

LONGER afraid to spend 
money, Flinch was a changed man. 
He knew he could easily get more. He 
not only knew, he proceeded to prove 
to himself that he knew. His floating 
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There was a startled expression on Miller’s face as the pillow. 



took him from one store to another, travels, he was a tired man. 
where he could fit into the transoms In the morning, Saturday, he re- 
that were open. Some cash registers mained to count his previous evening’s 
rang up $00.00 but contained a few loot. $400.00! Almost six months’ 
dollars. Others had nothing. These- salary at the office! Old Hirshberg re- 
he avenged himself upon by breaking duced Emory’s cockiness an hour later 
nearby showcases and counters and by chastising him for being late. He 
show-windows. In one instance, he informed the bookkeeper in the pres- 
started a blaze to make up for an empty ena; of all that Flinch’s pay would be 
till. He stood outside the burning store- partially “docked this week.” 
front and watched the firemen, dis- Without a word, Emory walked out 
turbed from their rest by the call, fight of the office and went to a movie, 
the conflagration. It was a good show, He was nice to Swanson. He spent 
lasting an hour. Emory promised him- five minutes chatting with the old man, 
self he’d repeat the event another time, who expressed his hopes of having an 
When he returned from his astral operation on. his leg soon that would „ 





held by two tenuous hands swept downward — and he couldn't movel 

make him as good as any man. Emory had been thumbed and fingered over a 

wished the landlord good luck and went thousand times that year, so Emory 

upstairs to bed and his sinister work, thought to himself. The 'swagger was 

For a full two hours, Emory tossed, Swanson’s savings and was the subject 

finding it difficult to get himself into of his cackling at that moment, 

the proper state of mind for the task Hovering over him, Emory stooped 
of projection. He assumed he was too for a minute to hear him mutter some- 

anxious because of the assignment he thing about the operation that was corn- 

had set for himself. Finally, the ceil- ing up and the money that had taken 
ing seemed to retreat farther and far- so long to save as payment. Then, the 
ther into the distance. Emory floated man who was once a meek office assist- 
■ upwards, through his own transom and ant scooped the greenbacks up and held 
downstairs. them tightly while Swanson began to 

Swanson was talking to his wife in look high and low for the vanishing 
the parlor. On the reading table was money. Emory relished the old man’s 
a pile of wrinkled bills, which probably tears and moans, joined with those of 
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his wife, as much as he had the fire the 
night before. 

Sunday was to be the biggest day of 
Flinch ’s life. Accordingly, he dressed 
up in his best suit of clothes. He rode 
in a taxi to a candy store, where he 
■ purchased an expensive present for his 
lady love. He told the taxi-driver to 
4 wait in front of the grey house while 
he stepped lively up the stairs. 

Miller drove up in his newly-polished 
flivver as Emory came down the steps 
j again, with Virginia on his arm. He 
* blithely announced to “Big Boy” that 
; he was taking her “out to lunch” and 
- also “out to dinner.!’ He kept to the 
letter of this announcement. After 
lunch, Virginia enjoyed a ride in the 
swan boat at the park. She herself was. 
surprised at Emory’s loosening of the 
purse-strings but wisely surmised that 
he had something up his sleeve. She 
brought the subject around to it after 
the movies, while a taxi headed for her 
house. ' 

TT WAS then that Emory asked her 

to marry him. He was ; about to en- 
gage in a brand new business. He 
expected to do 'well. Tonight was a 
sample of the good times that they 
would have together. 

Virginia was thoughtful. She took 
a long time to shape her reply. But 
Emory waited ’with the air of a con- 
queror. Her words made the fire in 
his heart blaze with hate. 

Virginia could not make up her mind 
between “Big Boy” or Emory, now the 
new man. 

There was only one thing to do; This 
was the last straw. 

It was close to midnight when Emory 
entered the tenement. A policeman was 
talking to Swanson on the front steps. 
Everyone in the neighborhood had’ 
heard of Swanson’s misfortune. No 
me sympathized. That was life for 



you, Flinch remarked to himself, and 
laughed when he found himself alone 
in his room. 

He sipped the last drop of wine from 
the bottle, \undressed and threw him- 
self into bed. A few minutes later, 
he sailed through the large transom of 
the front door. Officer Flynn was still 
there. 

Neither Flynn nor Swanson batted 
an eyelash as Emory left them. Swan- 
son had no doubt asked the police force 
for protection^ the floater said to him- 
self. That was like locking the barn 
after, the horse was stolen; 

It took Flinch 45 minutes to reach 
Miller’s house. Maintaining his astral 
rhythm, Emory elevated himself to the 
upper porch, where he knew “Big Boy” 
slept. The bed was empty. 

. Angrily, he lowered himself again 
and. set off for Virginia’s house. s The 
clock in the city toWer struck two 
o’clock in the morning. The flivver was 
parked in front of the grey house, 
which rose up gloomily in the night. 
But the lights , in the parlor were lit. 
Emory peered into the window like a 
wild creature. He saw Virginia and his 
rival talking seriously across a table. 
A third party was in the room. Miller 
arose and walked towards the window, 
then he returned and Emory saw Vir- 
ginia’s, father stand and offer his out- 
stretched hand to the young man. 

The beam of happiness in both the 
faces of “Big Boy” and Virginia be- 
trayed the event— Emory realized that 
his' rival had won out.- ^ 

While Miller drove his car home, 
Emory floated above it. It sapped a 
great deal of energy to speed his motion 
lip," but Emory had only one single 
thought, in his mind. 

“Big Boy” garaged his flivver. Em- 
ory floated to the outside porch where 
“Big Boy” now entered and began to 
throw his clothes, humming softly as 
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he did so. The unseen figure waited 
for several minutes after the large, mus- 
cular bulk of a man slid beneath his 
covers. Then, he tugged at Miller’s 
pillow with both hands. Sleepily, Miller 
groped out for it in the darkness. 

TX7TTH a downward sweep, Emory 
cast the pillow over Miller’s face. 
At once, he grasped under the pillow 
until his two hands seized his hated 
rival by the throat. Then Emory 
squeezed, while the body of Miller 
writhed with pain. Muffled, gurgling 
sounds crept pantingly from under the 
pillow. 

The arms which on an ordinary oc- 
casion could have overcome four times 
the strength of Emory Flinch now 
waved helplessly through the air, fists 
punching out at nothing. 

“Big Boy” put up a terrific fight 
against the unseen murderer qnd finally 
surrendered to his fate. Vengeance Had 
bestowed strength on' Emory’s arms 
and the supernatural had warded off 
any possible injury to Flinch. 

It was too late when a frantic father 
came rushing in to answer the awful, 
muffled screams for help. The mur- 
derer stood — or floated — by while all 
attempts to revive Miller failed. Emory 
remained until f the doctor arrived to 
pronounce his rival dead. 

By this time, the rain was drizzling 
down. Emory, wishing he were already 
home, floated a little faster. He ar- 
rived at the door of the apartment 
house at 3:15. Old Swanson, remem- 
bering the robbery, had nailed the tran- 
som over the outer door. He was tak- 
ing no chances. 

Tired, the incessant beating in his 



ears becoming weaker, Emory, floated 
slowly around the house. All the lower 
windows had been closed tightly by 
the cautious landlord. The rain began 
to come down in torrents now. Emory 
found 'it difficult to elevate himself up 
high to his own window. He found 
each inch an ordeal, until at length he 
cojuld look through the panes. His 
own body lay in bed. If only he could 
get in before the pounding in his ears, 
now irregular, stopped. 

With his slowly draining strength, 
Emory pushed as hard as he could 
against the window panes. There was 
a shattering of glass as he broke 
through. The rhythmic drone became 
weaker now. Still, there was a wire 
screen to combat. As the dawn began 
to break on the most miserable of all 
mornings for Emory, he pushed with 
all his might. But Old Swanson always 
nailed his screens in. 

The half human, half astral being 
scratched at the checkered veil that 
remained the only obstacle between life 
and something the wise men had never 
written about. The drone was hardly 
more than a murmur now. The screen 
was too tough. He felt himself sud- 
denly heavier than before, then he was 
falling, falling 

The Clarion carried a story the fol- 
lowing afternoon: 

FRESH-AIR ENTHUSIAST 
DIES AS RESULT 
OF SMOTHERING 

Guinn Miller, 29-year-old athlete, died early 
this morning as the result of the smothering 
effect of a pillow, according to the statement 

of Doctor. . .' A strange coincidence 

was the death of one Emory Flinch by heart 
failure, the coroner stated. He was employed 
by the same firm as Miller and died in his 
sleep the same morning. * 

THE END 



COMING NEXT MONTH:— 

n LAIR OF THE GRIMALKIN" 

By G. H. IRWIN 

THE RETURN OF A GREAT WRITER WITH A GREAT STORY!' 
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I T WAS a fear when it began. A fear 
that what he thought was a dream, 
might NOT be a dream. Other men 
have had that fear. But not from some- 
thing so lovely, so utterly alien in its 
strange beauty — something so endless- 
ly cherished within the heart. 

Yet it was that lovely unknown she, 
the woman in the night, who had left 
that fear. 

T he thin woman began subtly, a slow 
assembling of many intangibles of the 
dusk of sleep, a slow materialization of 
the impossible fantasies of his lonely 
life into — the thin woman / 

At first he oould not wait to get back 
into bed, could not wait for the sun to 
sink, for the lonely beauty of the sheer 
mountain sides beneath to slip their 
robe of darkness upon their gargan- 
tuan slabbery sides, could not wait for 
. bedtime. 

That period was the honeymoon, and 
it lasted a long, long time. 

■ It might have lasted a lifetime, but 
for the fear. 

That came subtly, too, compound of 
many little things that slowly, awfully 
assumed terrific, crushing significance. 

Like the tiny, fairy-like book. It was 
printed in some unknown language, and 
the pictures were of nothing on this 
earth. They were pictures of a life and 
a time and a place no man’s mind could 
ever conceive. He had spent a lot of 
time over that book, wondering how 
it came to be upon his night table — 
the morning after! After ... he dared 
not think that out. 

Yet he must face it. It was after 
he had failed to fall asleep, and had 
heard that odd shuddering sound deep 
under the house, within the rocks. Deep 
at first, it had come closer, and he had 
lain and wondered what it was. Then 
had come the faint steps, closer and 
more distinct, but still no human ever 
made such sounds upon doors with its 



feet. He could remember faintly that 
thin long white hand upon the door, 
but after that his mind refused. Just 
plain refused! 

There were a multitude of such 
things in the book. He picked .it up, 
looking long at the. idiotically meaning- 
less typefaces, wondering just how such 
intricacies could ever mean anything 
and still be so utterly lovely. 

He was afraid to show the book to 
anyone. Anyway there weren’t many 
came here to show such a thing to . 
Not anyone capable of understanding 
why it was anything other than an or- 
dinary, but foreign book. 

It couldn’t be what he suspected^ He 
must be going mad, and that was the 
second great fear that loomed now al- 
ways behind the Other one. It was of 
course but a bit of obsolete decorative 
printing in some obscure tongue that 
had accidentally found its way into his 
house in the long periods when he had 
been absent. It had been picked up 
absently by himself, laid by the bed 
table for use in puzzling himself into 
sleep — and then forgotten. Later, he 
had attached undue significance to the 
odd little volume because the recurrent, 
usual dream had been overexciting — 
upsetting him. 

Then, if that were true, there re- 
mained but the recurrent dreams to ex- 
plain away, and sanity would be clear 
before him, his mind his own possession 
and dwelling place. 

But, the fear remained and it was not 
anything but this — that he was sane, 
and not mad in the least! Recurrent 
dreams were no proof of madness. 
Many people had them. 

TF HE didn’t long for her so. If the 
bright days had not turned into 
tortuous expanses of burning, empty 
sunlight — If his life had not become 
completely enclosed in hers . — If he was 
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not a man in a spell waiting always for 
sleep to release him — if a great many 
things that were not as they should nor- 
mally be. Iff 

That word if was too constantly in 
his thoughts. If only he could see her 
with his waking, daylight eyes. If only 
she would cease her masquerade and 
become/ a part of normal life in the 
brazen sunlight. But she told him that 
could never be — that she was alien and 
that the light of day — any light at all — 
was deadly to her. That if he saw her 
with a waking man’s eyes he would 
scream in refusal and be forever lost to 
her. That she was not anything that 
could be seen except as he saw her — 
with the true eyes of a mind asleep. 

The eternal nagging questions kept 
on and on and on — what was she ? — 
Why did she come to him so persis- 
tently, so readily? Like a wife to her 
home, she came to his sleep. — Yet, she 
did not exist ! Why should a dream pos- 
sess him so completely? Why couldn’t 
he throw the dream aside and go out 
into the world, down that mountain side 
into the bright, soft, fleshy, real and 
glittering life of the cities? Why did he, 
a young man still, hide himself away 
here with a dream his only companion? 

He lay the book down, and left the 
bed chamber, left the silent gloom of 
his only place of pleasure, of life’s 
strange metamorphosis into another 
thing than life, and strode down and 
out through the great old house. Past 
the ancient shelves where the relics of 
two hundred years of Bronsons quietly 
gathered the dust of neglect. 

Past the great mirrored doors where 
long ago the great had circled in the 
dance, past the long gloomy trophy hall 
where some of his own game also gath- 
ered dust, now that the Thin Woman 
was mistress here. 

And she did not exist ! His mind 
shuddered, put'her away, and his body 



went out into the sun. But the heart 
of him, the reason for living, the spirit 
and marrow of him, sat still up there 
in the great darkened sleeping room 
and waited — waited for the passing of 
the unimportant day and the coming 
of the all-important night. Night, night, 
NIGHT ... it went on and on, inside 
him, and off up there in the great house 
of his ancestors — “night” — “night” — 
a prayer and a confession and a magic 
charm and a word rich with reverberat- 
ing meanings beyond meaning, of love 
and constancy and ecstacy and father- 
hood and motherhood and the dim past 
shrieking of its awful secrets— 
NIGHT. 

Himself strode on into the forest, 
modern man, booted and breeched and 
jacketed with modern clothes — yet 
bearing within him the long arm of 
incubus , or was it succubus? — He 
couldn’t think. Bearing within him the 
ancient magic of the night, the dark, 
deep eyes of possession loomed over the 
horizons of his mind. 

\7 r ET it was so infinitely satisfying, 
so right , so irresistible. There was 
no denying her, no revulsion, no noth- 
ing but an endless knowledge of her 
all through him ; an infinite sense of her 
worth , of his own relatively unimpor- 
tant status in the scheme of things. He 
was man, average, unimportant man. — 
She was genius and wisdom, magic and 
enchantment, mind and sweet endless 
benevolent intent. — And she was night, 
and ever about and behind and through 
her hovered the evil that threatened — ■ 
threatened — what? 

Just another question, added to the 
awful mass of questioning his thinking 
had become. And she would not, could 
not answer him, and it troubled them 
both. 

There were the other objects, Bron- 
son thought, slashing savagely at an 
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inoffensive bush with his stick. The 
things that had been there, in the morn- 
ing, and that should not have been. The 
things his mind refused even to remem- 
ber. Yet he knew, he knew how many 
there had been that he had destroyed — 
refusing. And now memory flooded 
back to torture him, and he writhed 
inwardly, and the waiting Bronson, up 
there in the bed-chamber — the love- 
chained Bronson that was himself and 
:that he refused except in his sleep— 
that Bronson laughed at this one’s stu- 
pid self-torture. And as abruptly his 
refusing mind closed down the curtain 
of memory and he forgot the torturing 
memories again. 

He would have to send for Evans. 
Harry, good old Harry, would set him 
right. He would save him. 

Off, in the bed-chamber, the real 
Bronson laughed — to himself. For he 
did not want to be saved. Nothing so 
wonderful as this “madness” had oc- 
curred to him, ever — and his mind in- 
sisted on planning ways of getting 
“free.” It was too foolish. But reason' 
said that if it was madness, if the whole 
slowly growing, materializing wonder 
1 of HER was only madness — the sooner 
he retrieved himself from the morass 
the better. 

Love, a morass? His mind just could 
not cope with this — and that was the 
thing that was driving him mad, for he 
could not understand. She just did not 
realize his terrible need of understand- 
ing.. In his sleep all that waking need 
of reason and sanity and knowing whys 
and wherefores was absent. He could 
enjoy life in his sleep. 

But since when did a healthy man 
occupy his waking time just waiting for 
sleep to begin again? She had a place 
to go, something to do, wonder to oc- 
cupy herself with— and she did not 
need what he called reason. But him- 
self was a modern man! He could not 



accept . . . enchantment! 

Bronson went back to the great lone- 
ly house, called up Evans — off in his 
prosaic, human office in the city. 

C'VANS drove rapidly. Another half 
hour would bring him to the slopes 
of the mountain Mairam, and within 
sight of the huge and ancient House of 
the Bronsons. 

Queer, thought Evans, how young 
Bronson had holed up here. With 
everything to make life a round of 
pleasure, travel, sport, women and 
social activities his occupation, with no 
reason to spend his days in work as less 
fortunate men; — he had chosen, quite 
suddenly — to make his home here away 
from all men — to become a recluse. 

In college, he had given every 
promise of becoming a noteworthy fig- 
ure. But, after a few short years of 
travel, he had, disappeared from the 
knowledge of his friends. Evans had 
known where he was— but there was 
no reason and no invitation to seek- him 
out. Now came this call . . . 

Frank Evans parked his car in the 
wide gravel approach to the house, 
took his bag out of the rumble seat, 
set it on the ground. 

Bronson came out of the wide doors, 
a tall man with haunted eyes, pale skin, 
rumpled hair of a startling blackness. 
Evans could not see , that his hermit- 
like life had changed him greatly. A 
bit thinner, perhaps, but not much. He 
looked very fit, in truth. 

Bronson shook hands with the stocky, 
tweed : suited, ruddy-faced friend. 
Evans looked very capable, very much 
the successful lawyer. 

“I just had to talk to someone. You 
are the only close friend I ever had. I 
hope I haven’t butted into your activi- 
ties or put you out.” 

“No. Glad to get away. I’ve been 
sticking too close to the grindstone. I’m 
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hungry as a bear. Do you have food 
way out here so far from the delicates- 
sen?” 

“Plenty of food. No one but myself 
and old Barnes to eat it. He is so deaf, 
though, he’s like having no one around. 
You can’t talk to him, he never gets it 
straight. I use gestures, he does what- 
ever he thinks is expected.” 

“Just what do you stay up here for, 
anyway? It seems so strange for a 
man like you to refuse the life of the 
world for this solitary place.” 

“That’s why I called you. To ex- 
plain and to ask your advice. Not that 
I think you can do anything for me. 
No one can, I am sure. But I owe my- 
self the effort at least.” " 

Evans looked down the long rocky 
slopes up which he had just driven. 
Fir and hemlock and spruce, many of 
them hundreds of years in the growing, 
gave the scene a gloomy grandeur. Up- 
ward from the rather square and squat 
old house the same slopes leaped even 
more abruptly, up and up toward the 
snow-line, where the mountain tops 
dreamed lazily, in magnificent, tranquil 
dignity. A long snow plume played 
about the tall white peak of Mt. Mai- 
ram. 

Over the roast beef, Evans asked: 
“Might as well start telling me, and get 
it off your chest.” 

“After. It isn’t anything that can be 
said in a few words. Let’s take the cof- 
fee into the lounge.” 

“TT ALL began with a strange dream. 

One of those dreams where you 
walk, and strange and new and wonder- 
ful things are half seen. I kept trying 
to isolate and pin down some of the 
things in the dream. You know, in 
dreams, you never can remember aft- 
erward. But I did! I caught an elu- 
sive something, and held it close to my 
eyes, held it tight.” 
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Bronson paused, looking at Evans 
with his deep, enigmatic eyes. “It was a 
hand, a human hand!” 

“What about the- hand?” Evans was 
puzzled. 

“It was an alien hand. A woman’s 
hand. And it was pleased, grateful in 
my own hands. I there’s just no 
way to tell you.” 

“Seems you had. better try. You’ve 
gone this far. What did the hand have 
to do with making a hermit out of you.” 

“It possessed me. It was a woman’s 
hand, and it possessed me!” 

Evans started. My God, he thought, 
the poor fellow has really gone off his 
trolley. He’ll need a psychiatrist, not 
me. 

“Since that night, that hand has 
opened my bed room door every night. 
I live only for that moment when she 
comes.” 

“What is she like?” Evans leaned 
forward. 

“That’s just it. She seems very long 
and thin, attenuated. Very white with 
long soft lips that droop a little sorrow- 
fully. She is like an enchanted person, 
who cannot free herself and she 
is wholly alien to anything we know.” 

“I don’t get it! ; ” 

“I don’t get it either, Frank. I don’t 
understand anything except that I’m 
madly in love with a creature who is 
hardly human, who never allows me to 
see her with waking eyes. She comes 
only after sleep, and she goes before 
I awake. But . and here’s the rub 
— she is NOT a dream.” 

“Not a dream? Explain that one, or 
forever after expect me to think you 
have lost your mind! ” 

“I placed some flour about my bed. 
In the morning there were tracks, and 
they were not my own. They were feet, 
a woman’s unbelievably long and thin 
and delicate feet, and they were shod. 
Shod with some fine soft material 
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through which even the toes made im- ‘ 
prints on the floor.” 

Evans only sat there shaking his 
head. “I just don't get it. What are 
you trying to tell me, anyway?” 

• 'Tm trying to tell you that in this 
modern age, I am possessed by a dream- 
shape which leaves footprints and 
comes to me every night. Isn’t that 
enough?” 

“I think you’re plain goofy from be- 
ing alone. I think yoti’d better come 
along home with me, forget this place, 
and find a wholly different way of life. 
I think you’re driving yourself mad and 
though I don’t know why, or what’ the 
cause may be, I do know youlre in a 
dangerous condition. You are believing 
a fairy tale, and that might be all right 
for a boy ten years old — but it is cer- 
tainly nothing a grown man can get 
away with. I’ve heard enough!” 

“But the footprints! I set a camera 
too. Wait while I get the prints.” 

- Evans looked a long time at. the snap. 
There was nothing on it but an opening 
door and one unbelievably long and un- 
believably delicate hand reaching 
around the edge of the door to keep it 
from swinging wide open. It was a pho- 
tograph of a hand such as no human, 
Evans had ever seen, possessed! His 
mind refused to think about it at all. 
He handed it back. 

“That ties me, Bronson. I have noth- 
ing to say after that.” 

“What I really want to know, Frank, 
is this — If you were me, what would 
you do about this woman? I love her, I 
can never see her except after I have 
fallen asleep. She seems to control my 
sleep and when I am awake, I wait im- 
patiently for the night and sleep again. 
I am possessed by. her, mad about her, 
and I can’t seem to break down the im- 
possible wall between us that I can’t 
understand.. Like you, I think I am 



mad,’ and then> this photo, the memory 
of the footprints, and the book •f ’ 
“What book? You didn’t mention a 
book:’ 

“/"VNE morning there was upon my 
dressing table an object I had very 
obviously never placed there! It was a 
book in an alien tongue! She must have 
left it, but why? / can’t read it! It’s 
beautiful, yes, but meaningless to me.” 
“Get it ! She must have meant some- 
thing.” Evans’ brain was in strange 
condition, the condition Of accepting 
the truth of an impossibility. He knew 
he must be very careful, very sure of 
all his thought — to make no assump- 
tions without sufficient evidence — must 
understand this thing, for it was deep 
water, over his head. He had no idea 
4 what to think, but he was sure going 
to do some thinking about this. Never 
in his life had any mystery seemed to 
him unexplainable, no superstition or 
phenomena seemed anything but child- 
ish to him— the childish mis functioning 
of some brain that made the common- 
place seem the bizarre. But here he was 
face to face with the weird and unex- 
plainable — and everything he had ac- 
cepted in his mind as unalterable and 
stable and true was shaken, falling 
within him. His mind boiled, reach- 
ing out after the meaning and the won- 
der of this “thin woman” — and his 
mind kept whispering subtly — some- 
thing, then, was true of the ancient tales 
of magic. Something was true in the 
past that is not known today. 

The problem was too much for Ev- 
ans. His mind retreated, as men’s 
minds always do before that fearful un- 
explainable thing that contains factors 
their school-taught logic will not han- 
dle, cannot be made to embrace. He 
began to explain away the book, the 
photographs, the footprints, with the 
trite ancient phrases with which men 
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of education have met the primitive and leave here, go away, marry, take up 
awful truth of miraculous phenomena an active life of a normal kind. Forget 
which are not primitive at all — but the whole thing!” 
which can be made to appear so. “If I only could,”, murmured Bron- 

“These things are also products of son, looking at Evans sadly with a wise 
your delusions, Bronson. So far as I and ancient expression. It is the ex- 
can see, you must be in such a mental pression with which those who know 
state that you go into a kind of trance of magic always look at those who do 
during which your body is in control of not know and cannot understand. “But 
the deluded part of your mind. You I cannot even want to! I am in love, 
make those footprints, you got that and even if the being whom I love is 
book somewhere in some old second but a creation of my own disordered 
hand store, your mind has deluded it — mind, I will not give her up. Nor could 
self into playing tricks on itself! I she give me up, Evans. If I did what 
think the only answer is for you to you suggest she would find a way to 
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revenge herself ! I know her, she would * 
find a way to. get her own back again. 
She would find a way! I cannot leave, 
Evans. You see She is with 
child!” , 

Evans started. “She is going to have 
a child ! And you have never even seen 
her? You must realize it’s a ridicu- 
lous obsession! You will ruin your 
whole life. You must leave here!” 



J_JOWEVER it was done, the time- 
worn arguments, the well known 
words, at last won. Brpnson agreed to 
leave, to give life a chance to free him 
from his “obsessions.” Evans insisted, 
once he had won his point, on making 
the trip that very night, before “she” 
had a chance to turn him from his 
promise. So it was that Evans’ car bore 
them away that evening, before the 
dark had even lain it’s robe of soft 
purple on the slabbery sides of Mt. 
Mairam. 

But something within Bronson’s 
breast shivered and sobbed and wept 
with lonely dread of the days to come. 
The sorrow did not stop, the sensation 
of terrible bereavement did not cease. 
The pain, the hidden gnawing hurt, 
drove him from liquor to sport to wom- 
en. And at the last to a marriage he 
knew would never work. For he loved 
the thin fragile foot that came from 
the dark night below, loved the hand- 
that-was-too-thin that opened his door, 
and for him this lovely apple-cheeked, 
healthy, robust female was only an ex- 
periment in “self betterment .” She was 
to him only perhaps a door to life 
without the gnawing want of the dream 
that was his all. She offered him es- 
cape from a long, thin, desiring reach- 
ing that drew and drew him back, drew 
him with a promise of alien indescrib- 
able delight. And the part of him that 
men call the sane mind refused, and ar- 
gued, and pleaded and won — its own 



/ 

way of life. 

The honeymoon passed, a sweet 
month of voyaging to the Caribbean, of 
fishing on the sunny quiet sea, of 
dreaming and talk in the moonlit night, 
and of soft promises that his heart 
shrank from giving, but which his san- 
ity compelled. 

Then somehow that elastic band that 
had drawn so steadily and so long be- 
came firm, irresistible ! It was as though 
his resistance had at last worn out 
against the steady pull, and that now, 
worn out, he must give in. 

So it was that the long car drove up 
the long slopes of Mt. Mairam. In 
the car were Mr. and Mrs. Bronson. 
And the night lay ahead of him, and 
his body quivered with anticipation of 
some incredible long denied need to be 
supplied, some consuming thirst to be 
once again quenched. So that he hardly 
noticed the pale cheek of his new wife, 
or her inward shudder at the sight of 
the huge and gloomy old house, or her 
frightened eyes trying to brave the im- 
possible heights and depths and stark 
impossible rocky cliffs of Mt. Mairam. 
Or did he notice, and fail to care? 

The big deaf servant that only an- 
swered to gestures, and mouthed his 
uncouth sounds that passed for words 
set her into near hysterics, so that he 
had to give her brandy to calm her. 
But his real self hardly noticed for it 
was waiting, quiveringly waiting for 
the coming of the night. 

The night came. And Edith put on 
her daring black lace negligee over her 
sheer black nightie that he had given 
her, among many other things, after 
the wedding. Edith Calmed her racing 
heart, held still her plucking nervous 
fingers, and' made her eyes seek out the 
shadows of the dull old house and see 
there was nothing there to frighten any- 
one. Edith resolved to conquer this 
place as she had conquered the dark 
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brooding in Bronson’s eyes, and bring 
out the laughter here as she had the 
laughter in him. Edith went to bed. 

After a long time, Bronson followed. 
The house grew still, too still. Far 
down, the big clock in the dark library 
ticked. Beneath that, far down, began 
for Bronson that strange movement 
that only he had ever heard. Nearer 
and nearer it came, rushing with those 
long thin ecstatic feet. Her Lord had 
returned! She would join him once 
again in ecstasy unbearable! Nearer, 
nearer 

TN THE dark, he knew that incred- 
ible hand had opened the door, was 
even now visible, if he could see in the 
dark as she did. Bronson waited, was 
he awake? Soft, soft, the unbelievable 
feet that no sane man could ever be- 
lieve in slid nearer, the soft delicate 
fingers touched his face, his lips, his 
hair, his eyes. Slid on across the bed — 
touched Edith! 

That fearful scream came like the 
tearing of the Temple curtain, like the 
sightless veils of time reft by a wind, 
like darkness shattered with lightning. 
Edith leaped to her feet, and light 
flooded that room in which no light had 
ever been allowed by Bronson, at night. 
Not before. He sat up, awake. He 
saw one swift glimpse of that he knew 
was there. That long, thin hand before 
the eyes that could not know light, 
those limbs that were too long, too thin 
for beauty and yet were beautiful as 
lilies in their fragile perfection. That 
tall graceful figure, so thin yet somehow 
lordly. That' floating hair clouding 
her in a bright nimbus. . . Then she 

was gone, slipping through the door like 
smoke on soundless feet. The door 
closed so softly behind her, as a breath 
of wind might have touched it, made 
the lock click. And Edith screamed, 
not once in rending sorrow — but again 



as had the thin woman and again in un- 
bearable fear. Again and again and 
again until he could bear it no longer, 
but got up and left her. 

He stood there in the hall looking in 
the mirror at his own face, and what he 
saw was somewhat the thing a murderer 
sees. He had slain something impos- 
sibly fine and above the dross of earth. 
He had been guilty as no man can be 
guilty and survive. He turned from his 
own guilty face with disgust. How can 
a man be such a. fool? And in his mind 
her whisper echoed, “How?” 

r pIME passed. The days were swift 

1 and clean and bright. The mystery 
and dark beauty and strange dreams 
had left Bronson. Life became pleas- 
ant but somehow empty as a lovely 
room that waits for a tenant who never 
comes, and never will. Bronson hunted 
on the mountainside, or drove into 
town with Edith to a show, or played 
golf as before the strange possession 
had been upon him. 

The months passed, and Edith grew 
big with child. And the child was born 
and laughed up at Bronson with the 
Bronson blue eyes, and grinned at him 
with Bronson lips. Happiness haunted 
the big bleak house like a stranger who 
was not quite welcome. And a benedic- 
tion seemed to rest over them wearily, 
like a sorrowful mother, and life was 
good. Not wonderful, but certainly 
good. 

Then came that day that Edith left 
little Robert for a minute in the nur- 
sery. Came that moment when he 
heard her scream that terrible repeated 
scream of fear that he had heard but 
once before. 

He came running on somehow leaden 
feet, for in his heart he knew. No child 
borne of such sorrow as hers could live 
for long, children not borne with a will 
to live 
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He stood with a now collapsed and 
quiet, an unconscious Edith in his arms'. 
He looked dowii into the carriage where 
his son had lain.. His son still lay there, 
but his heart sank and sank! This 
child, with the Bronson blue eyes star- 
ing up blankly, these long, attenuated 
hands, this thin yet somehow strong 
body, these lean and sorrowful lips— 
this was .Robert! This child was 
nearly a year older . . . 

Unbelieving he reached out and 
touched the tiny hands folded beneath 
the sharp chin, touched the bulging, 
too-big brow that was yet the Bronson 



brow. 

The changeling was, dead! 

In his mind that voice whispered, 
now fierce and no longer ecstatically 
his own complement, but the voice of a 
mother who will not be denied. , 

“Your deed killed the will to.live in 
my child. You killed my love, and your 
child died. I will raise this one never 
to trust the light, or those who dwell in 
the, light ! ” 

A faint echo of that voice — “Forgive 
me, my Lord, forgive me, I cannot bear 
it. I cannot bear the dark alone. . . . ” 
FINIS 



IS THE EARTH HOLLOW? 

By H. B. STANTON 




D OZENS of fantasy stories have been written 
on that theme — is the Earth hollow? 
Among these are the famous stories of 
Edgar Rice Burroughs — the “Pellucidar” series 
which appeared some years ago in this magazine, 
and in Amazing Stories, Jules Verne Wrote his 
famous “A Journey To The Center Of The Earth” 
with, that idea in mind. What provoked these 
ideas? 

For one thing, it has never been satisfactorily 
explained just how ocean currents originate. For 
another, it has never been completely explained 



how some of the Northern peoples originated. 
Is it then, so illogical' to assume that there exists 
a place unfamiliar to us — perhaps even unknown 
to us? This certainly aids in explaining a lot 
of things. Modem scientists scoff of course at 
any such theories, maintaining that the Earth 
is a much more rigid thing than we have believed 
in' the past. Regardless of this, many interesting 
ideas have been projected on this thesis. 

The German geologist of the nineteeth century, 
Otto von Erdenlanger wrote a fantasy which has 
some popularity. It was called, “In The Depths Of 
The World” and it involved a party that was 
shipwrecked on Greenland in the dead of winter. 
This party was originally an exploration group 
intending to do work on Iceland’s volcanic struc- 
ture. In any event, the group found a cave 
opening (very similar to Jules Verne’s story here) 
which they entered just in the, nick of time to 
prevent freezing to death. They penetrated the 
cave for many miles, found that it was amazingly 
warm and finally came upon an opening in a 
downward direction — a gentle slope. They fol- 
lowed it carefully and found a world peopled 
by creatures who were very similar to human 
beings except that they had the natural faculty 
of telepathy. After many adventures — they were 
at first taken for hostile — they made friends with 
the inhabitants eventually, decided to remain in 
this rather paradise-like world. There' have been 
many other similar stories written, but those of 
Verne and Burroughs show the most imagination 
by our standards. 

* ■ * * 
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W ELL known to every archaeologist and 
ordinary reader, are the mysterious giant 
images of the gods of Easter Island. 
These gigantic human heads of stone conceal a 
great mystery. Who created them? What sort 
of a people could have built them? The vast 
temple of Angkor Wat in the jungles of Cambodia 
in French Indo-China similarly hides a mystery 
that has never been solved satisfactorily. Guess 
and hypothesis have tried to offer answers. None 
has proved satisfactory. 

Lesser known than these great mysteries, but 
equally fascinating, is the village of Tefra. Jules 
Trecaire, anthropologist, archaeologist and ex- 
plorer, a man widely traveled and learned, offered 
his report to the French Academy of Science in 
1928 after having spent the better part of his 
life in French Equatorial Africa. 

, In that year -he was conducting a survey for 
the French government, of all the various tribes, 
almost too numerous to keep track of. About 
one hundred miles inland from the coast, he and 
his party encountered an apparently barren stretch 
of jungle, barren in the sense that no tribes in- 
habited it and none would venture into it for 
some unknown reason. Trecaire however was 
first and foremost a scientist and it only increased 
his determination to study the territory even if 
he couldn't get native guides. Being the only 
white man in his party he attempted his explora- 
tion of this thousand-square mile tract of land 
alone. 

It wasn't long before he found exactly what 
caused the natives to shun the area as if it had 
been poisoned. On the third day in the jungle, 
Jules Trecaire discovered a village, a village with- 
out a .single living soul in it — nor were there any 
dead. It was a typically stockaded affair, with 
a large number of thatched huts filling it. In 
the center of the village was a huge grass hut 
about three hundred feet long. Trecaire walked 
into the unlit building, his lantern and flashlight 



and gun at hand. The structure was completely 
empty. Not quite— at one end was a small table 
■ — mind you, nothing was in this hut but the table 
and on it an image. The image was of wood, 
about eighteen inches high and exquisitely carven. 
The craftsman who had made it was truly an 
artist. Trecaire approached it and studied it 
closely. It was crude and simple, but in its sim- 
plicity and crudeness lay its very greatness, which 
is often the. case with fine pieces of art. It was 
made up of the head of a man — a native African, 
of course— and the body was that of an elephant. 
The representation was not exact but enough so 
to clearly indicate that it was god-like for on 
the face of the wooden image was carved what 
might be regarded as a mocking grin. 

Trecaire left the hut and proceeded to thor- 
oughly explore the compound. There was not the 
single trace of an inhabitant, past or present. No 
cooking utensils, no tools — simply nothing. And 
the- little wooden elephant-god. Of course when 
Trecaire left, be took the elephant-god with him. 
He turned it over to the authorities when he later 
arrived in France and it was exhibited with a 
collection of native African art-work. 

Finally it was consigned to a museum of African 
objects and probably forgotten about. Buf there 
"was an odd appendix to this. story. Trecaire had 
pointed out that from the condition of the village 
some tribes must have visited regularly for wor- 
ship — in secret, of course. What strange rites 
they must have conducted can only be conjectured. 

In 1937, a government commission came upon 
the site of the place where Trecaire had removed 
the image and found the spot almost blighted. 
The village was a shred of itself. The jungle had 
almost completely over-grown it and the main 
hut that had housed the god was in ruins. But 
the archaeologists noted a unique fact: On the 
low table that Trecaire. had mentioned, was a 
duplicate of the little elephant-god I 
* * * 





W hen did time begin? Where did our 
world eome from? To find out would you 
have to start from scratch — Zero A.D.? 
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“ Facts compel me to conclude that < 
my brain was never formed for muck 
thinking ” — Charles Darwin 

r | 1HE news-room was warm, 

I smoky and filled with the smell 
of ink. The presses down in the 
press room pounded and rumbled as 
though they were trying to tear the 
Daily Express building down stone by 
stone. Not that -it would have been 
hard. The Express is more than an 
institution in this town. It’s been here 
since the first mayor was tossed out of 
office for allowing wide open gambling. 
The Express tossed him. ft’s been 
housed in the same grim-faced brown 
stone building since the first police 
chief lost his job for letting Mugs 
Malone have a free hand in the nar- 
cotic trade. The Express got rid of 
him. 

You get the point. The Express has 
power and plenty of it. The Express 
takes a stand and fights to the last 
ditch. I, being a righteous sort myself, 
stick with the boss because he’s that 
kind of a guy. 

Tonight the late edition has been 
put to bed and only Larry Keen and 
myself are still holding on. I hate to 
leave the place at night. There’s as 
much ink in my veins as there is blood 
and I hate to miss a minute because 
some gangster always gets his when I’m 
tucked into bed and I don’t hear about 
it until the next morning. 

Keen looked up suddenly from his 
dilapidated desk half way\ across the 
room. 

“Johnny,” he said, and motioned 
with his little finger. 

Larry Keen isn’t the movie version 
of a managing editor. He doesn’t drink 
much and he doesn’t wear a green eye 
shade. He works because he likes to 
work. Keen has iron gray hair, pene- 
trating black eyes and a hatred for 



wasted motion. When he beckons with 
a little finger it carries weight. 

I crushed my cigarette ' stub out on 
the side of my desk, lowered my feet 
to the floor and moved -toward him. 
Keen held the telephone in his hand, 
palm 'cupped over the receiver. He 
wasn’t smiling. 

“Talk with this fellow, will you, 
Johnny?” he asked. “Professor Crocket 
of Pinecrest University. He’s no, 
dummy, so take it easy.” 

That was all. I didn’t have an idea 
in the world what Crocket wanted, but 
that’s the way Larry/ Keen depended 
on me. If the Governor had called, 
he’d have said the same thing. I took 
the phone. 

“Professor Crocket?” I asked. 

The voice from the other end said: 

“Yes! James Crocket. I under- 
stand you’ve been assigned to interview 
me?” 

I raised an eyebrow at Keen, but he 
was busy again, comparing twin-leads 
for tomorrow’s editions. 

“I guess so,” I said as politely as 
possible. “If you’ve got a story we’d 
like to have it.” 

Give crack-pot or genius the same 
treatment is the Express po]icy. Some- 
times a pretty thin line divides them. 

“Good!” I liked the sincere enthusi- 
asm in Crocket’s voice. “I have what 
I consider a sensational story. I’m 
releasing it to the Daily Express be- 
cause I admire your paper. Would it 
be possible for you to see me the first 
thing tomorrow morning?” 
v “Just a moment,” I said, and covered 
the receiver. Keen sensed that I wanted 
his advice. He looked up. 

“Crocket wants to see me tomorrow 
morning. Has some stuff for us. Sun- 
day Supplement I imagine.” 

Keen grinned. 

“I do not dictate the actions of my 
star reporter,” he said. “How does it 
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sound?” 

“It doesn’t,” I said, yet I had a feel- 
ing that I ought to see Crocket. “I 
could run out at ten in the morning. 
Probably get away from him in half an 
hour.” 

Keen nodded. 

“Good,” he said. 

I confirmed the hour over the phone, 
said goodnight to Crocket and hung 
up. Larry stared at me, a smile on his 
lips. 

“I don’t suppose this will rock the 
world or the Daily Express,” he said. 

I’ll admit I was puzzled. 

“My vacation,” he explained. “It 
starts tonight, remember?” 

I sat down on the edge of his desk. 

“That’s right,” I said. Editor breaks 
down and goes to lake fpr fishing trip. 
“Everything lined up while you’re 
gone?” 

L^EEN nodded. In spite of his fifty 
years and gray hair, he looked at 
that moment like a school boy. I knew 
the strain he was throwing off when he 
left for the fishing trip. 

“Sunday issue is all set to ride,” he 
said. “I’ll be in Monday afternoon. 
You can judge for yourself the value of 
Crocket’s material. If it’s good, tell 
Read to sidetrack the Fish and Fowl 
article in the Supplement and put in 
yours.” 

I felt a little doubtful. I was un- 
easy about changing anything when 
Larry was away. I’ve been depending 
on him too long. Damned if I’d ruin 
his trip with my worries. 

He ignored me then, returning to 
the work on his desk. 

I wanted to walk out and leave him 
alone, but I couldn’t do it. The longer 
I sat the more I wondered about that 
interview with Crocket. The man was 
something of a genius and I knew' it. 
He had exploded so many scientific 



theories in his time that half the coun- 
try was with him and the other half 
would like to cut his throat.- Keen 
knew it. I think it gave him a secret 
kick to put me on my own like that. 
Finally he tossed his work aside and 
stood up. 

“Tomorrow at this time I’ll be sitting 
by a campfire eating fresh bass,” he 
said. He rubbed his stomach. 

“Look, Larry,” I interrupted. “I 
don’t feel just right about going ahead 
on my own with . .” 

‘“Nuts!” He smiled broadly. “I 
knew something was troubling you. 
When I look at you, Johnny, I see an 
intelligent young giant of twenty-seven 
who graduated from college and should 
have some real brains under his brown 
wig. I see a pair of eyes that could 
analyze news as well as I can. Didn’t 
I train you myself? You can use your 
own judgment this time.” 

I shrugged. 

“Guess I’m somewhat of a baby 
when it comes to filling other people’s 
boots,” I admitted. “Okay, Larry, 
take it easy up there at the lake. Bring 
home some of your catch if you can 
manage it.” 

We shook and he promised to pack 
some bass on ice when he came in Mon- 
day. The presses were turning over 
at full speed now. The office quivered 
under the force of the vibration. We 
went down the narrow, ink blackened 
stairs to the street. Outside, the trucks 
were just rolling in for the morning edi- 
tion. It was noisy at the front of the 
building, but a block away night made 
everything still and deserted. 

I left Larry at the corner and caught 
a cab. Then the reaction set in. There 
had been a reason for my nervousness 
about the Crocket article. I wanted 
to tell Keen, and sometimes, after all 
hell broke loose, I think he might have 
suspected all the time. 
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The nervousness had been caused, by. 
Crocket’s parting remark over the 
phone. , 

“Be prepared,” he said in a calm 
voice, “for an article that will rock the 
thinking world. An article that will 
shake even the honest, solid, founda- 
tions of the Express to the core of 
its editorial heart.” 

A speech like that from a man of 
Crocket’s mental caliber should have 
been a danger signal I could spot a mile 
away. Twenty-four hours later, it 
couldn't be stopped. Yet, I’m not sure 
to this day whether or not I’m sorry I 
went against my better judgment and 
printed James Crocket’s world shaking 
article. 

CHAPTER II 
Dynamite Explodes 

“If I am wrong, the sooner I am 
knocked in the head and annihilated , 
the better — Charles Darwin 

p GLIMPSE of Who's Who told me 
that Professor James Crocket was 
approaching his fifty-fifth birthday and 
had been credited with a long and suc- 
cessful career. He taught a variety of 
subjects at Pinecrest University, which 
was recognized as one of the top rank 
colleges of the Middle West. Having 
gathered what little information I could 
from the reference library, I called Ann 
Shelton, set our luncheon engagement 
ahead to one o’clock and hailed a cab. 

Fifteen minutes later we were wind- 
ing up through the wooded hills of Pine- 
crest Township toward the college 
campus. 

Pinecrest is one of those evergreen 
hidden retreats that would make any 
man feel a little better for just being 
near its old ivy covered buildings. I 
paid off the cab and watched it slip 



down the drive and out of sight among 
the trees. I stood for some time, hesi- 
tating, before going in. That nagging, 
uneasy feeling came back. I knew be- 
fore I pushed open the glass door of 
the Administration Building that I 
should turn around and run to beat 
hell back to my own little world of 
petty crime and human failure. As I 
went in, I removed my hat, and my 
hand on the brim was cold and wet. 

I learned at the information desk 
that Crocket had a free hour between 
ten arid eleven' and had left word for 
me to come to his rooms. A student 
guided me .across the campus and into 
a small, red-brick building well hidden 
-behind the new, more carefully planned 
structures. Not that Crocket’s quar- 
ters were neglected, or in any sense, 
had the atmosphere of alchemy and 
mystery. Instead, the building I found 
myself in was small, two storied and 
held a dignity that comes after being 
lived in constantly for many years. 

We walked along a short hall, to a 
sunny, pleasant laboratory at the rear 
of the structure. The student knocked 
on the door then scuttled away as 
though his life depended on getting out 
of sight before Crocket appeared. 

The door opened and I found myself 
facing a tall, smooth featured man. His 
eyes were gray and his hair, the same 
color, looked as though it had been 
carefully washed and combed just be- 
fore I came in. He extended a frail, 
very white hand. 

“John Sharp?” he asked. 

“That’s right, sir,” I said. “I tried 
to make it by ten o’clock on the head.” 

He looked at his wrist watch and 
smiled. 

“Perfect timing,” he said. “Come in. 
I’ll try to take as little of your time as 
is possible.” 

That was welcome news. It branded 
him as a gentleman. Most of the fea- 
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ture stuff we picked up had to be gath- 
ered after long arguments and cut to 
pieces before publication. 

The laboratory wasn’t much. It con- 
tained a few benches, dozens of test 
tubes and several machines arranged 
along the inside wall. They made no 
sense to me — at the time. 

We found a couple of tall, uncom- 
fortable benches near a table. I put 
my hat over a test tube rack and we 
sat down. For some time Crocket con- 
tinued to stare at me. It gave me time 
to size him up as a human being. I 
knew he was wondering just how to 
approach me. His hands, though strong 
and firm, made little fluttering motions 
on the rough table top. At last he. 
looked at me full in the face and 
treated me with one of the most' friendly 
smiles I’ve ever seen. 

“I think,” he said, “that I’ll tell you 
the whole story and let you use your 
own judgment.” 

Somehow it sounded very flattering, 
as though he saw something in me that 
prompted his trust. 

“Thanks,” I said. “Knowing noth- 
. ing of what you plan to tell, I can’t 
promise that I’ll merit your faith in 
me.”, 

TLJE ROSE and went to a steel filing 
cabinet. He came back and 
dropped a sheaf of papers on the table 
before me. 

“When I’ve finished, I want you to 
take this file with you. Read it care- 
fully and don’t pass judgment on what 
I have to say before you’ve had a night 
to sleep on it.” 

This, I thought, is rapidly growing 
into something big. Bigger, perhaps, 
than I can handle. 

“To begin with,” Crocket went on, 
“forget everything you ever knew or 
think you knew about yourself and the 
world you live in.” 
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That was a pretty big order. I 
waited. 

“The world is ah experiment,” he 
said. “A cold blooded, scientific ex- 
periment.” 

“I can understand that.” I smiled. 
“There’s nothing very settled about this 
world or life on it.” 

Crocket’s expression changed. He 
ignored my remark. His eyes flashed 
with sudden fire. He leaned forward, 
his hands on the table, head bent for- 
ward toward me/ 

“Wait,” he said, and his voice sank 
to a whisper. “Don’t comment lightly 
on what I’m about to say. You, like 
the others, do not understand. I think 
that if you listen closely, you may be 
able to digest more than the average 
person.” 

Another left-handed compliment to 
my appearance. I was secretly pleased. 

“We have always been taught J;hat 
the world, our world, is a sort of su- 
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perior sphere, blessed with many things 
,all for the comfort of man, the almighty 
creature.” 

I had to admit that the human animal 
- usually saw things in a light of their 
benefit to himself. Crocket was talking 
swiftly now. 

“We have tried for centuries to un- 
ravel the mystery of our past. We 
have sought secret meanings from re- 
mote turns of. the jungles. We have 
excavated lost cities, argued over them 
and rebuilt them. Each time, we try 
to explain our presence here as being 
a great improvement upon the past. 
We are perfect, we think, having built 
up gradually from weaker people of 
weaker worlds.” 

“Wait,” I protested. “I’ll admit that 
it’s been pretty much of a shot in the 
dark, but surely scientists are getting 
somewhere 

“Hear me through,” he begged. “We 
have our pyramids, our snake god^, 
our Atlantis, and the countless other 
bits of a huge puzzle that we try year 
after year to fit together. We search 
for missing links, and new wonders. 
For keystones to turn in the lock of 
time and bring back a complete story 
of the past. Why? To explain to our- 
selves where we came from and satisfy 
our minds that we are justified in hav- 
ing the terrific power that we have been 
blessed with.” 

I could understand what he was get- 
ting at. I had often thought that if man 
would look more to the future and less 
to the past, we would. not be encum- 
bered so much by ancient history and 
could, go forward to bigger victories in 
the future. 

“I’ll admit that ancient history is 
somewhat of a puzzle,” I said. 

Crocket nodded. It was an auto- 
matic movement, as though his mind 
heard me and his ears didn’t. 

“A puzzle that will never , be com-- 



plete,” he said. i 

He startled me. What was on this 
man’s mind? I had to get to- the bot- 
tom of this at once. I didn’t have to 
ask. He exploded his bombshell. 

“Actually there is no puzzle,” 'he 
said. “It is man-made and created in 
our own warped, environment-con- 
trolled minds.” 

He had managed to stir me deeply. 
Something told me that he was both 
sane and very clever. He believed 
what he said, but just what was he 
trying to say? 

“The world is an experiment,” he 
went on. “Otherwise, how do you ex- 
plain that in every case of exploration, 
with books or actual ruins, we come, 
sooner of later, to a blank walk Men 
have dreamed of Atlantis \and never' 
turned the key in its door. They have 
found clues to ruins of so many and 
“varied types of civilization that they 
cannot probe deeply into any of them. 
If the unexplained secrets of the world 
were put into books, it would take cen- 
turies to unravel and isolate a x few facts. 
Then we would only be on the outskirts 
of the real problem.”- 

“And if we did unravel them,” 1^ 
asked with sudden spirit, “where would 
we be?” 

He shook his head quickly and I 
saw that he was pleased. 

“Exactly,” he said. “Why not look 
to the future? Environment holds us 
down with chains of the past. We 
mutter darkly about lost races — hidden 
civilizations as powerful as our own. 
We worry about the missing links. 

“If we solved every problem, what 
would we have? A few more libraries 
of ancient history. Yet, if we could 
turn to the future, forget our environ- 
ment and practice with that same un- 
tiring effort to improve ourselves, some 
real good might eventually come out of 
our race.” 
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I’M NOT a scientist. My imagina- 
tion is limited by meeting a certain 
quota of headlines every day. Yet, his 
argument sounded convincing. 

“Just what is your explanation?” I 
asked. 

“Simply r stated, it is this,” he said. 
He used his words carefully, spacing 
them, not so much to gain effect, but 
to keep his own mind clear. “The 
earth was placed here at a very recent 
date. It was set in motion with a 
number of people upon it.” 

“Inconceivable,” I said. “Remem- 
ber that you can’t explain away what is 
in rock. That you can’t burn the 
books that have lived for us. That 
we have ancestors to remember.” 

“You manufacture synthetic mate- 
rials in a laboratory, don’t you?” His 
voice was as cold as ice. 

I nodded. 

“Then consider a vast civilization, 
advanced millions of years beyond our 
own. Imagine the workmen of this 
civilization making in their huge labo- 
ratories a synthetic world. Perhaps 
this globe is small. We have nothing 
for a comparison. Now, just as a relief 
map is made, these men of science built 
up a world, layer upon layer. They 
put on it all the things we have grubbed 
for and brought to light. They have 
placed in our minds the belief that we 
could remember things that we cannot 
actually remember. They gave us a 
complete history. 

“Actually, none of these things are 
true. We think we remember our child- 
hood, our ancestors. We believe we 
are being clever to dig up bits of our 
puzzle and analyze them. 

“But here is the perfect explanation. 
The only thing that will explain why 
we are constantly faced with bits of 
the puzzle of life that cannot be as- 
sembled. 

“ There is no puzzle at all .” 



I shook my head. 

“Sorry,” I said. “You are sincere. 
I believe that, or I wouldn’t listen to 
you. Yet, you can’t explain away the 
facts we are sure of. The idea doesn’t 
ring true.” 

He wasn’t angry. He looked dis- 
couraged, but unbeaten. 

“What do you know about the pyra- 
mids?” he asked. 

“Why,” I hesitated, “they were built 
as burial places for the Pharaohs back 
in — I think it was 3200 B.C. They . . .” 

He nodded. 

"I know the common conception of 
their origin,” he said, “yet, as with 
other discoveries, has man even been 
able to explain them to his full satis- 
faction? Has man ever been able to 
explain any of the world’s wonders in 
a way that everyone could under- 
stand?” 

I shook my head. 

“And if man succeeded in doing so, 
would it make any difference to the 
worker who struggles for his daily 
bread? Would it conceivably improve 
his future?” 

I grinned. 

“It would make damned fine head- 
lines,” I said. 

That brought the first smile I’d seen 
in half an hour. 

“Headlines,” he repeated softly. 
“Think what startling headlines I could 
make if I could only prove . .” 

He shook his head. 

“I cannot expect you to believe ev- 
erything I have told you,” he said, 
“but, you came for a story. Print it 
in the Sunday Supplement, with your 
articles about wives who have five hus- 
bands and babies who are controlled by 
ghostly hands. Print it and let them 
laugh at it. I’ll have one consolation. 
I’ve tried to get my idea across, and 
though I have failed before I start, I’ll 
know that I’m right.” 
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T FOUND my pencil and a notebook. 
A I turned an eighth of an inch of lead 
out of my Eversharp and waited. 

“The world has no past.” He talked 
smoothly now,* as though reciting a 
lesson he knew well. “Perhaps ten or 
even twenty years ago' the world was 
tossed into space from - a planet far 
advanced in its thinking. It hung there 
in void arid started to spin. It was a 
model, made of substances that can be 
combined in any laboratory. On it 
were the' false remains of puzzles that 
no man will ever solve. Man and wp- 
man were placed on its surface, and 
into their' minds, false memories were 
placed. 

“These men and women were given 
memories. Memories that told them 
they were all powerful. Memories that 
made them think they had a past. They 
were given books, homes -and material 
things. Their bogus memories told 
them that they had been responsible 
for history. 

“All this was done to find out if man 
would- fit into his environment and 
struggle with the unsolved 'puzzle, or 
if they would rise above this, and see 
that a huge hoax had been perpetrated 
against them. Would they fight to free 
themselves of the bonds that had been 
placed upon them?” 

“But why,” I interrupted desper- 
ately. “If it were possible, what would 
it all net the power that put us here 
What is the end of the plan?” 

He sighed. , 

“If I knew,” he said, “I for one 
would escape before it is too late. I 
would take those with me who have the 
intellect and foresight to understand 
me.” 

He shrugged. 

“For those without the blessing of 
imagination, I could do nothing.” 

He stopped talking. The room was 
deathly still. The sun came in, sending 



shafts of light across the desk over my 
cramped writing fingers. ^The light 
startled nie and brought me back to 
the present. I stared around at the 
clean, barren room. 

“Then according to your theory,” I 
said, “none of this was built or con- 
ceived by you and me. It was prepared 
for us and we were tossed into : it like 
animals into a cage, to see if we could 
find a way out.” ' ' 

He nodded. 

I stood up, shook hands with hind 
and put on my hat. 

“I’ll print it,” I said. “It will make 
a sensational story. I can’t promise 
that it won’t hold you up to criticism.” 
He smiled. I knew that he was smil- 
ing at me and not with me. He held 
the same respect for me as he did the 
remainder of the people on earth; 

“Take the papers,” he said. “To- 
day is Friday. You don’t have to write 
your story Until tomorrow. Make me 
one' promise. Read this entire file and 
then use your own judgment. I-won’t 
expect more than fair treatment.” 

I took the papers and put them irito 
my brief case. He escorted rne to the 
door. Once out in the sun, the full 
power of my imagination started to 
play hell with me. There’s something 
about the enormous strength of the 
subconscious mind. Where the ordi- 
nary, everyday thoughts leave off, the 
subconscious, mind takes over. It won’t 
listen to reason, that is, not everyday 
reasoning. It fights its way , ahead, 
ignoring the narrowness of the body it 
is contained in. 

By the time I hailed another cab and 
was on my way back to town, I was a 
mental wreck. I knew Crocket’s story 
couldn’t be true. A lot of people have 
expressed odd theories. You can’t be- 
lieve them, b,ut just try to toss them 
aside, and bingo, they hit you like a ,ton 
of lead. 
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T>Y the time I reached' the Express 
' Building, I was shaking from head 
to foot. I half expected to see some 
huge, . all-enveloping eye staring down 
, v at me from the sky. I went in, fought 
’Off' the temptation to tear Professor 
' ’Crocket’s papers from the ' brief case 
and start reading them; and finally de- 
cided ’ to . call Ann. 

She .was waiting for me at her office. 
Ann is a dress designer, and a damn 
good one. She’s a real pal too, but 
Ann wouldn’t be in a mood to listen to 
what I had to say right now. 

Her voice was warm and eager when 
I reached her. 

“You’ve been a very poor luncheon 
date, darling,” she scolded. “You’ire 
an hour late now.” 

Startled, I glanced at my watch. 
Moire time ■ had been consumed with 
Crocket than I had ever dreamed. I 
apologized ,and we talked for a while 
about pleasant things! A home, a gar- 
den, all of which Crocket wouldn’t have 
been much interested in. Then, when 
I should have rushed to her office and 
taken her out for an extra large steak, 
I 'did a strange thing. 

“I’m sorry about lunch, Ann,” I said. 

“It’s never too late,” she reminded 
me. “I’m still hungry and unfed.” 

I felt miserable, but my brief-case 
was open on the desk and Crocket’s 
file stuck half-way put of it. 

“Larry Keen left last nigh^,” I said, 
“and his desk is piled up with details. 
I’ll have to forget the pleasure of eat- 
ing with the world’s sweetest woman, 
and work right through until tonight.” 

Her words didn’t betray the disap- 
pointment that was evident in her voice. 

“Then tonight, perhaps?” It was 
almost a challenge. “Dinner at the 
Wentworth and a show afterward? If 
you’re broke. . . ?” 

I felt like a ‘heel. 

“Tonight, at eight,” I promised. 
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“And I’m not broke. If you don’t cut 
put . . .1” 

She laughed and everything was all 
right again. 

“I guess being a business woman 
isn’t good for me,” she said. “I’m so 
independent with money that I forget 
my sweetheart still has pride.” 

We hung up soon after that and I 
plunged into the file of Professor 
Crocket’s papers. 

It was twelve long hours later when 
I put the. last well thumbed sheet down 
again. Twelve hours filled with emo- 
tions that I had never thought to face. 
The Express was alive and humming 
as usual. However, to me the building 
had lost its life. It was a dead, sterile 
monument, placed here by something 
and given a background and history 
by a power greater than the world. 
Greater than the ant who calls himself 
man. 

Emotionally, I was a wreck. -Pro- 
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fessor Crocket had v^on a follower and 
Larry Keen had lost a damned good 
reporter. From now on my stuff would 
have a different color. The color of a 
synthetic, test tube world, in which 
man "continually fights to establish him- 
self and solve an impossible riddle. 

CHAPTER III 

After Effects \ s - 

“ I am very poorly today , and very 
stupid , and hate everybody and every- 
thing. One lives only to make blun- 
ders " — Charles Darwin. v \ 

T MUST have been in a trance, as I 
remember little of leaving the Ex- 
press Building and arriving at my room 
with the portable typewriter in one 
hand and James Crocket’s file of papers 
in the other. I do recall Mrs. White, 
my landlady, bringing up a pot of cof- 
fee, as she always did when my type- ' 
writer clicked into the wee hours. Then v 
the phone rang and I was suddenly 
pulled from my work by the scruff of 
my neck, remembering that Ann and I 
had a dinner and show date. I looked 
at my watch. It was midnight. I hated 
to answer the phone, but knew it would 
only make matters worse. Ann knew 
my habits well.. She should have. We 
planned to get married in the Spring. 

A picked up the phone and said, 
“Hello.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Mr. tSharp.” It 
was Ann all right. Her voice wasn’t 
very pleasant. “Are you going to make 
a habit of standing me up?” 

I stammered a poor explanation, and 
I’m sure Ann must have goj the. im- 
pression that the papers I was working 
on had priority over everything else in 
the world. When I finished, I still had 
said very little. Perhaps I could ex- 
plain later. To try now would be a 



hopeless task. 

“It didn’t matter very much any- 
how.”(The way she said it, I knew it 
mattered very much. “As it turned 
out, I didn’t suffer.” 

A pang of something akin to jealousy 
shot through me. I’m afraid I let my 
voice grow a little cool. 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 

She laughed and it had an unpleas- - 
ant, almost triumphant quality. 

“Have you ever seen the lobby of 
the Wentworth after eight in the eve- 
ning?” 

The question wasn’t necessary., We 
had both eaten there often. 

“I have,” I said bluntly. 

“Well, it’s loaded with sailors and 
soldiers. Some of them are officers, and 
very intelligent men.” 

I should have kept my mouth shut. 
Suddenly I saw red. 

“And I suppose you looked very 
lonely and sweet?” 

Ann was enjoying herself, or pre- 
tending to. I. wasn’t sure which. 

“After all I had been stood up twice 
in the same day,” she said, and there 
was a pout in her voice. “His name is 
Jerald Connover, and he’s a lieutenant. 
It was quite harmless, the dinner and 
the dancing.” 

“Quite," I said savagely, and hung 
up. I was bitter and so damned mad 
I couldn’t think straight. 

Suddenly I hated everything, every- 
one. I hated the world and the smug 
little people on it. I hated Lieutenant 
Jerry Connover for taking my girl out 
to a dance. 

It was in that mood, distrusting the 
world and the people in.it that I sat 
down to- write Professor James Crock- 
et’s expose of a bogus, ersatz- world. 
The phone tried to interrupt me three 
times after that, but I ignored it, tak- 
ing a certain delight in returning some 
of the bitter tea Ann had made me, 
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drink. In my mind, although I could 
offer her no explanation, I was justi- 
fied in forgetting her. Never had any- 
thing shocked me so much, and I 
knew that never again would I be so 
deeply moved as t I was that night. 

I didn’t stop writing- until nine 
o’clock Saturday morning. The room 
was cluttered with balls of tightly wad- 
ded paper that I had torn from the 
portable and tossed around me. Cig- 
arette- stubs littered the dresser, the 
rug and even the bed. My coat and 
hat were on the floor where I dropped 
them as I came in. 

Mrs. White came in at nine, after 
knocking timidly. She gasped with 
horror as she saw the mess. 

“Mr. Sharp,” she was instantly wor- 
ried over my health. “Coffee, all over 
your shirt. Are you ill?” 

I stood up 'unsteadily while she 
rushed to the window and threw it up. 
I motioned toward the untidy stack of 
stuff that I had written. 

“Sick to death,” I confessed. “Sick 
of men and the world in general. 

T TURNED away from her and went 
^ into the bathroom. I knew I had 
to take a shower and awaken myself 
enough to make the trip to the office. 
When I came out, I felt as I imagine a' 
man might who has been run over by 
a steam roller and straightened out 
again by a blacksmith’s hammer. At 
least I had put on a fresh shirt and 
taken a shower. 

Mrs. White was gone, but the neat- 
ness of her was reflected by the missing 
cigarette stubs, the loss of the empty 
coffee pot and the sun that streamed 
into the room, desperately fighting the 
acrid fumes of dead cigarette smoke. 

I managed to stay on my feet long 
enough to deliver my story to Reed and 
tell him to run it in place of the Fish 
and Fowl article. Reed is a smart little 



guy who recognizes sensational stuff 
when he sees it. He read two para- 
' graphs and looked interested. 

“Lot of screwball junk that our four- 
teen year old readers will swallow in a 
N gulp, huh?” 

I nodded, too exhausted to explain. 

“Run it in two installments,” I said. 
“It’ll sell extra copies next Sunday if 
you plug it.” 

Somehow I managed to find my way 
back to the boarding house. The room 
smelled fresh, and Mrs. White had been 
up again to straighten up the bed. It 
wasn’t necessary. I remember taking 
off my hat, sitting down on the edge 
of the bed to fumble with my shoe 
laces. That was all. 

When I awakened, sun was stream- 
ing through the curtains. My suitcoat 
was arranged neatly over the back of a 
chair. My shoes were under the bed, 
and I knew that the mothering spirit 
of Mrs. White had been on duty once 
more. I turned over carefully, experi- 
menting with each muscle and decided 
finally that I would be able, to move 
once more. I had that terrible coffee 
and cigarette taste that develops when 
a man’s stomach is allowed to repose 
on the same level with his head for 
several hours. 

Up to now, I hadn’t thought of any- 
thing important except that I was 

awake and wasn’t sure I liked it. Then 

v — 

my eyes lighted on the neat stack of 
Crocket’s papers on top of the dresser. 
My typewriter was there also, and half 
a pack of cigarette. 

Professor , Crocket’s Papers. 

Damn it. Forever after that I was to 
connect a very special group of emo- 
tions to living every time I saw or 
thought of Crocket. Right now, I 
wasn’t sure of myself. I felt as though 
I had taken a huge bite of some strange 
new food, was unable to spit it out, and 
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as yet wasn’t sure that I, wanted to eat 
it. 

That, perhaps, was as close as I 
would ever come to understanding the 
strange man and his work. 

I found the bath room unoccupied 
and spent twenty minutes soaking un- 
der the shower. After that I felt much 
better. ^ I shaved carefully, knowing 
that it must be Sunday, and returned 
to my. room. The clock in the hall 
pointed to two-thirty: - 

I dressed, hesitated over calling Ann 
and decided against it. .1 was still 
strangely angry about what had\hap- 
pened, although I wasn’t sure which 
of us had the best excuse for being 
upset. 

Quite often on Sunday afternoon, i' 
wander into the Express office and 
spend an hour or two gabbing with the 
boys. It acts as sort of a club meeting 
because none of us, have a great deal 
of time to talk about anything during 
the remainder of th£ week. 

f 

I went downstairs, into the sunlight 
of Bracey Street, and wandered slowly 
toward the park at the end of the block. 
A yellow cab swung out of the park and 
I hailed itr- The driver pushed the door 
open. He didn’t look very happy. I 
assumed that someone had made him 
drive them all over town, and he was 
angry at having to go so far from the- 
center ofJnwn. Drivers are like that, 
•most of the time. They make more 
money on a number of short trips. 

I got in and leaned back, trying to 
review at long distance, the emotions 
that had poured through me while I 
'wrote the “Papers of Professor 
Crocket.” The theory still hit me like 
„a ton of bricks. It was impossible to 
take a calm, third person look at my 
thoughts. 

The driver caught my eye in the 
rear view mirror. Finally he spoke: 

“You read the papers today?” 



I shook my head'. j 

' “Been sleeping overtime,’’ I said. 
“What are the Russians doing to the 
supermen?” 

He shook his head. * 

“Plenty,” he said, but that wasn’t 
what he had on his mind. 

“Say,” he went on, after a minute’s 
hesitation, “what you think about this 
world. It’s anchored pretty tight, ain’t 
it?” 

T DIDN’T understand. I said so. He 
actually blushed. 0 

“I mean, well, there ain’t no danger 
of us sorta getting all tangled up in 
our environment, whatever that is, and 
falling and breaking our damned heads, 
is there?” s 

P was beginning to see the light. I 
was. understanding, through my first 
contact with the world since Saturday, 
that my article had caused some ex- 
citement. 

“If you mean the end of the world, 
I don’t think you y have to worry,” I 
said. “I guess we’re safe enough.” 

I saw a smile come over his face. 
His chin relaxed and he grinned. 

> “Some God-damned screwball on the 
Express ” he said, “is saying that we’re 
done, all washed up. ‘Lay down, broth- 
er,’ this guy says, ‘you’re dead.’ ” 

I ‘tried to keep my voice as calm as 
possible. I hadn’t dreamed that my 
article would produce this effect. 

“What— what sort of a story is it?” I 
asked. “Who wrote it?” 

The cab driver shook his head. 
“Some half-taked ninny named John' 
Sharp,” he said, and there was a hint of 
anger in his voice. “The Express calls 
it ‘The Papers of Professor Crocket.’ ” 
“Oh,” I said, and shut up. My face 
was red. It felt red, though I couldn’t 
actually see it. I don’t know at that 
moment whether I was ashamed or just 
plain frightened. I knew that if a 
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cabby; driving around the park had 
been so strangely stirred, what the ef- 
fect would be on the middle class, to 
whom most copies' of the Express were 1 
peddled. 

“Anyhow,” the driver added, “I don’t 
know much about law, and stuff. If this 

I ' 

guy Crocket can be sued, they oughta 
take him for everything he’s got. A 
guy ain’t got no business scaring people 
like that. It— it ain’t moral.” . 

* t 

He had spoken his piece and he felt 
better. We were in front of the Express 
building now. I jumped out, paid my 
fare and almost ran toward the door. 
I was so excited that I forgot to tip him. 

CHAPTER IV 
^ I Lose a Good Job 

HpHE news room was humming with 

• activity. For that place to buzz 
on Sunday was a miracle. The Monday 
editions went to bed late. We all stalled 
for as long as we could, evading until 
the last minute, the business.of starting 
a new week. 

But this was different. How different 
1 realized the moment I poked my head 
in the floor. 

Larry Keen was back. He sat with 
his head resting cupped on his hands, 
his telephone removed from its cradle. 

I heard the undercurrent of voices as 
I went in. Larry sensed the change and 
looked up. He saw me and his face was 
gray, dispirited. He looked as though 
he’d been dragged through a heavy fog 
and absorbed it into his complexion. 
His eyes met mine and wavered. 

Vohnnyr 

That was all he said, but it was 
enough. I’ve known Larry a long time. 
He had never acted like this before. I 
went over to his desk and sat on the 
edge of it. I took one of his cigarettes 
from the tin 1 of flat-fifties. 



“What brought you back?” I asked. 

It wasn’t necessary. I think I knew. 
' “You guess,” he suggested. 

The room was deathly silent now. A 
couple of the new boys hung around. 
' The older men drifted out, in respect to 
me. 

“The article?” 

He nodded and didn’t' say anything 
at once. 

After a while, he said: 

“Johnny, why did you do it?” 

I was beginning to resent what was 
happening. I hadn’t rested long enough 
yet and a lot of things were still mixed 
up in my brain. One thing, I was sure 
of. In spite of how I hated to hurt 
Larry, I knew in my heart that I was 
right. Larry had meant for me to treat 
the Crocket article with my tongue in 
my cheek. I had written what I had to 
write, a sincere explanation of Crock- 
et’s research, and a firm argument in 
his defense. 

“Lookyhere, Larry,” I said, “you told 
me to use my own judgment. I did.” 

To my surprise, he didn’t blow up. 
He continued to stare at me and his 
eyes were red.- 

“You probably thought you were sin- 
cere,” he said. “Now look at my side 
of it. I was enjoying myself up at Lake 
Weller. JFhe fish were biting and the 
paper was all set to take care of itself. 
This morning, I get a wire from John- 
son . . .” 

“Johnson?” I interrupted. “He 
didn’t . .?” 

Oland Johnson owns the biggest 
share of the Express. 

Larry, nodded. 

“He’s up in that air to stay,” he said. 
“Gave me hell for letting you go ahead 
when I was away.” > 

“I’m sorry, Larry/’ I said. “I should 
not/ have done it, not until you got 
back.” 

He , grinned, but it wasn’t a very 
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happy expression. 

“Forget that part of it,” he said. 
“Johnny, why did you do it? Why did 
you get taken in by some. crack-pot pro- 
fessor?” 

“But he isn’t,” I protested. “Crock- 
et’s right. He has firmly convinced me. 
After checking on his research, there 
can be no doubt.” 

He made /an impatient motion with 
his hand. 

“Forget it,” he said. “I read the 
article. With your name on it, it’s dy- 
namite. Look here, Johnny, .you’ve 
been, under' my wing^for ten years. 
You’ve developed into the best man I 
have, and because of it, I give you a lot 
of .privileges. This time .” 

“I’ve stepped out of bounds,” I said. 

He nodded. 

“You understand, don’t you, that it’s 
not me who has the final word? You’ve 
attracted the attention of the big boss, 
and I’m only his stooge.” 

I nodded. I felt too low to talk. No 
use pretending that the Express wasn’t 
a part of me. Being fired was no. fun. 

I reached for Larry Keen’s hand and 
we shook. 

“No hard feelings?” he asked. 

“None.” 

He stood up. 

“Hell,” he said. “Let’s go out and 
get drunk.” 

\t7 r E SAT alone in Brett’s Bar, a 
popular little place that leans 
against the right side of the Express 
Building. It was four o’clock. For the 
past two hours I had been trying to con- 
vince Larry that Crocket was right. I 
insisted that my article was based on 
facts as reliable as any scientist had 
been able to present: 

We were both mellowed by several 
scotch and sodas. I was making head- 
way, in spite of Keen’s -hard headed, 
everyday news views 



“But you. can’t; say that he’s absolute-, 
ly right any more than you can say that 
the others are' wrong, There’s no way 
of proving definitely that Crocket is* on 
the right road. If I can depend on what 
you’ve said, the world won’t end or any- 
thing of that sort.” 

I thought I understood' Crocket’s 
mind pretty well, considering the short 
time I had known the Professor. 

“No,” I admitted. “But, it’s the en- 
vironment business again. We’ll go on 
fighting, not forward, but backward. 
When we should be planning for tomor- 
row and building up new plans, we con- 
tinue trying to reconstruct our past. 
We are tied to the past. > 

“Take war for example.” 

I, was warming to the subject. It was 
like a spark that grew and grew inside 
me until my whole mind was on fire. 

“We fight a war. Someone who 
thinks more clearly than most of us 
says: ‘Why are we fighting? What’s 
the object?’ The answer is, there have 
always been wars and we have always 
fought, from the beginning of time. 
That we can’t escape war. 

“That’s only one point. Hundreds 
of men with brilliant minds spend their 
entire lives digging into the past. Why 
not forget that past? A past we never 
had. Why not devote more time to 
perfecting the. thing we have and for- 
getting the ape and the fish we, were 
supposed to have been at some murky 
uncertain time in the past?” 

“Then Crocket’s theory is, that we 
are living under a curse?” Larry added. 
“A curse that was passed to us by some 
race of super-men on another planet? 
That we haven’t any past? That our 
books, our memories, even everyday 
things are bogus? That they were 
manufactured and placed here to con- 
fuse us?” 

I nodded. 

“Confuse all but those who have the 

' * 
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sense to realize that this tangled, patch- 
work past means nothing. That it can 
never lead us anywhere but to further 
misery and uncertainty. Our minds are 
all tied up in dusty books and dustier 
memories. They are entombed in the 
very ruins that/we dig from the earth.” 

Larry chuckled. The Scotch was 
good. It made my head lighter and the 
room, warm and friendly. Brett, the 
proprietor of the bar, set up drinks on 
the house. He leaned back once more/ 
to listen to us. His small, red eye-had 
never left my face since Larry and I 
started to talk. 

Larry tossed off his drink and stbod 
up. 

“It’s unfortunate that you can’t talk 
to each subscriber of the Express ” he 
said, “You might convince thiem.” 

He hesitated, staring at me. 

“Just as you've convinced me,” he 
added. 

Brett cleared his throat and leaned 
over the bar. 

“And me too,” he said in a strangely 
moved voice. “If I tried to preach that 
stuff over the bar, my customers would 
throw me out. But, Mr. Sharp, if you 
need a few bucks to get by on, let me 
know. Tell that Crocket guy that I’m 
on his side. I’m gonna forget all about 
the past and start looking ahead.” 

“Suppose you could forget the bill?” 
Larry suggested. 

Brett grinned. 

“That ain’t far enough in the past for 
me to forget,” he said. “But the drinks 
are on me — today. 

“If you don’t get another job pretty 
soon, Mr. Sharp, come around. There’s 
always pretzels and sandwiches here.” 

I assured him solemnly that I would, 
and we left. 

Larry hesitated ort the sidewalk. 

“‘Where are you going now,” he 
asked? It felt nice to have him worry- 
ing about me. / 



“I’ve got to take Crocket’s stuff back 
to him,” I said. 

“Stop at the office tomorrow,” Larry 
said. “I’m going to talk with Johnson 
again.” 

“Don’t do it,” I begged. “It’s only 
hurting you. Johnson’s sore at me. 
There’s no sense to your getting on the 
wrong side of him.” 

“I’m going to talk to him,” he said. 
“S’long.” 

“S’long,” I said, and wandered up 
the street. ,1 turned around when I' 6 
reached the corner and stared at the 
rough, dirty front of the Daily Express 
Building. The trucks were beginning 
to move out with the morning edition. 
The sun was low and it hurt my eyes. I 
rubbed them with the back of my hand 
and plunged blindly away toward home. 

CHAPTER V ' 

\ Ann Explains 

OOD Lord, how it grew. The mo- 
mentum of it was slow at first, like 
a well formed sphere of snow starting 
down a long hill. At first the kernel 
of the idea was clear. Then, gradually, 
as people of all types applied their own 
meaning to the story, the thing became 
wild and uncertain. The sphere^ rolled 
faster and faster, gathering in size and 
growing hazy with the many interpre- 
tations applied to it. 

I felt it, late in the afternoon, down- 
town. The Movie-News had recognized 
the story’s value and tossed together a 
film on the subject^ It was advertised 
all the way across the side of the Movie- 
News Building. 

“EXPRESS PRINTS DARING 
STORY ' 

Come In and See the Film That 
Will End Your Doubts 

I read that the film was accompanied 
by Hanz Kalterburn’s voice and that 
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the r . charge for the show was twenty- 
five cents. 

I paid my quarter and heard Kalter- 
burn’s voice before my eyes adjusted 
themselves to the darkened theatre, 

“The idea is utterly fantastic. Men in 
high places have for centuries explored 
and re-explored our wonderful world. 
Every ruin tells a story., Every book 
gives us a picture of the past or the 
present. To arouse such doubts in the 
minds of our people in time of war is 
sabotage.” 

For a miserable half hour I watched 
bits of old exploration films the Movie- 
News people had been able to assemble. 
The pyramids, the lost cities of the 
Aztecs, the Pueblos of the Southwest. 
Kalterburn’s voice pursued me through 
it alh 

“You see with your eyes” material 
things that this man says do not exist.” 

Crocket had said no such things. He 
had not denied that the ruins were 
there; that the books were in print. He 
had simply denied that they meant 
what they seemed to mean. 

“The reporter who covered this story 
and the paper that allowed it to go to 
press should be ousted from the Asso- 
ciation. Such men are winning the war 
for the enemy.” 

The film ended. Some of the people 
who saw it shouted and stomped their 
feet. The lights came on. Others sat 
very still, their faces deathly calm, as 
though they were trying to think for 
themselves. I stood up and left. Be- 
hind me, the blare of military music 
filled the theatre. Another film, the 
story of MacArthur came on to the 
screen. 

I wasn’t trying to sabotage the war 
effort. I wanted America to win, with 
every bone in my body. I had written 
dozens of powerful stories about the 
war. I had been congratulated on doing 
a good job. Now this one article had 



hit'me below the belt. The city, per- 
haps the world, was against me. 

I couldn’t escape. 

The moving lights on the Evening 
Mirror Building flashed above the 
Square. The' lights spelled out news- 
leads to advertise the Mirror. The 
Mirror hated Oland Johnson and the 
Express . 

I watched as the' sign flashed out its 
message. Others watched also. People 
jostled me, but I stood there looking 
up. 

“NEWS ISN’T NEWS WITH EX- 
PRESS-TAPER PRINTS WILD 
STORY — FABRICATED FROM 
STAR DUST AND IMAGINA- 
TION — PLAYS ON IMAGINA- 
TION WITH SENSATIONAL 
LIE” 

I doubled my fists and moved into 
the early theatre crowds along the 
street. Everyone was talking. Papers 
weije a sell-out. Everyone expected 
more comment. They got it. I bought 
a copy of the Mirror. : 

Every ^columnist in that tabloid was 
out for the blue-blooded Express. The 
front page was covered by a huge pic- 
ture of the pyramids. The headline was 
simple and a masterpiece. 

“ARE THE PYRAMIDS AN 
OPTICAL ILLUSION?” 

I ^rumpled the paper and dropped it 
on the sidewalk. 

I went home. 



■pERHAPS I should have called Ann 
Shelton. Usually I could have found 
comfort in her voice because she could 
straighten me out faster than anyone I 



knew. It wasn’t any use.- Yesterday 
I had acted like a fool and I knew it. 



I envied Lieutenant Jerry Conover. 



Dinner at the Wentworth and dancing 
afterward. I wondered bitterly if the 
Lieutenant could dance. I’m a flop at 
it. Perhaps they had made another 
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date for tonight. 

I flopped down on the bed. The 
phone rang, but I couldn’t find the cour- 
age to. answer it. Mrs. White usually 
came up in the evening and talked over 
any stories that carried my by-line. 
She was white headed and a sweet' old 
lady. She seemed almost like a mother 
to me. Tonight she didn’t come. Prob- 
ably thought I was, out, 'I tried to tell 
myself. Still, my light was on and she 
could see it from her room. 

The phone rang again at nine o’clock, 
but I was undressed then, staring up at 
the ceiling and trying to go to sleep. 

Then I was dreaming about a huge 
ape that flung himself down at me from 
the top of a vine covered tree of the 
past. The ape stood on the bed grin- 
ning at me. 1 

“I’m your great, great, great, great 
great grandfather and then some,” he 
said. “Remember me?” 

“Go away,” I pleaded. “You don’t 
exist.” 

He got a hold on my arm and twisted 
it back until perspiration stood out on 
my face. 

“Try tQ explain that away,” he said. 
“You can’t get rid of me. You can’t 
throw away the past.” 

It was as though I was coming out 
from under ether. Bells were ringing 
and they slowly turned into voices. 

“The past — You can’t throw away 
the past— past — past— past— ” 

Then I was awake. My arm ached 
because I was laying on it. I heard the 
voice again, Mrs. White’s voice. 

“Past dinner time, Mr. Sharp. I 
saved something for you. \ You didn’t 
come down . ” 

I felt all choked up inside, but I was 
glad that she had awakened me. 

“I — I’m not feeling very well,” I said. 
“Went to bed early. Thanks for think- 
ing of me.” t 

“You’re sure you won’t eat some 
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toast, if I bring it up?” 

She sounded very sad. 

“No thanks,” I managed. 

I heard her footsteps die in the hall. 
It was very quiet outside, ilt’s always 
like that on Sunday night, People are 
tired out, gathering strength to fight 
the new week. I didn’t have any fight 
left in me. 

Larry Keen was on the phone: 

“Dammit, Johnny,” he sounded 
angry. “Just because you’re on the 
spot you haven’t any right to ignore 
Ann. She’s been a peach. Why don’t 
you call her. She’s going crazy.” 

I tried to ^ound cold and disinter- 
ested. 

“I don’t think she’s interested in what 
I’m doing,” I said. 

He fairly exploded. 

“Don’t be a - ten-year-old,” he 
snapped. ' “Ann told me that story of 
the Lieutenant. She thought you’d 
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take it as a joke. There isn’t any Lieu- 
tenant. Shesfelt badly when you didn’t 
show^ up. She invented the ‘other man’ 
to tease you and you swallowed it like 
a puppy swallows marbles. Get wise to 
yourself, will you?” 

Before I could answer, he added: 
“She tried to call you several times 
and you weren’t in. She got frightened 
and contacted me.” 

Larry, Ann and. myself were to- 
gether most of the time. He was like 
‘an older brother to her. She went to 
him when she thought I needed more 
help than she could give me. 

“I gUess I’ve made a fool of myself,” 
I admitted. “I was tired out and. the 
Lieutenant story sounded like the real 
thing.” »v 

“Forget it,” he advised. “Call Ann. 
I’m still working on Johnson, but I’m 
not getting very, far.” 

“Larry — you shouldn’t . ” 

I stopped. He had hung up. 

¥ HAD been awakened by the phone. 

■ It was Monday, the first working 
day of the week, and I had no job. I 
started to dress, but I felt so darned 
good about the non-existent Lieutenant 
that I couldn’t wait to call Ann. I 
picked up the phone. 

“Parkway 3224,” I said. 

In a minute Ann’s warm eager voice 
greeted me. 

“Johnny?” , 

“I was wondering what you were 
doing for lunch,” I said. “Just in case 
you feel like taking another chance 
with a heel.” 

Her voice broke and I knew she was 
trying to keep from crying. 

“Johnny,” she said. “You poor 
darned fool, you, you . . . I’m waiting 
for you. You didn’t think . . . ?” 

“I thought I was God Almighty him- 
self for a couple of days,” I said, “but 
a few other people have ideas too and 



9 

they have knocked me off my self-made 
throne.” 

“I want to talk about that,” she said. 
“But first, please come down right 
away. I can eat a second breakfast. 
Besides, it’s after nine. I’m getting 
hungry.” 

“So am I,” I said, “to see you again, 
i I’m on my way.” , 

That was the shortest shower I ever 
took. I was dressed- and in a cab be- 
fore the clock passed the fifteen min- 
ute mark., Ann is no dunce. You might 
get the '■ idea that because .she likes to 
have me around, that her LQ. wasn’t so 
high. I was just one of her weaker 
moments. -Otherwise, Ann was twenty- 
five, very cool and pretty in her gray 
suits and she had a remarkable brain. 

t _ . ' » 

She had used that brain. In five years 
she had built a business , around Her 
ability to design clothing and sold her 
designs to the best, tailors in the coun- 
try. . Paris will come to Ann for dresses 
eventually and be glad to get, them. 

Her office was small and tastefully 
decorated. Ann was standing .behind 
her desk, her finger tips on the glass 
/ top, waiting for me as I came in. I 
felt like a kid who comes home after 
running, away to seek new adventures. 

“Gosh,” I said. “You, look good.” 

I never think very clearly when I’m 
with her. 

She came around the desk and I 
acted more like an octopus than a man. 
Her hair smelled sweet when she 
pressed her face against mine. Her 
lips were made up in perfect cupid 
bows, but I put an end to that: She 
struggled weakly for air, and when I 
saw she was smothering, I let her es- 
cape to arms length. 

“That was for the lieutenant,” I said. 
“May he never do so well.” 

Ann blushed. 

“I didn’t reaily . . .” 

“I know,” I said hurriedly. “Larry 
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called me. I’ve been a jealous dope.” 

She smiled v 

“Maybe. I like you that way,” she 
said. “At least you cared enough to 
be aijgry.” 

“It wasn’t that.” I remembered 
Crocket and the trouble he’d sent my 
way. “It was the story I was work- 
ing on.” 

Her eyes clouded. She returned to 
the desk and sat down.. I followed her 
and sat on' the wide window sill looking 
down on the. busy street. 

“I read the story,” she said, and 
her voice was low. “Johnny, didn’t we 
have an understanding?” 

I nodded. She meant this business 
of me rushing off, half crocked, and 
making a fool of myself: This wasn’t 
the first time. I was always writing 
something that turned out to be dyna- 
mite. I had lost several chances . for 
promotion. 

“I guess I really took care of the 
wedding date this time,” I said. I had 
a lump in my throat that I couldn’t 
swallow. I felt foolish. 

“IQ) ID you have to do it?” she asked, 
then before I could speak, she 
smiled again and ^t was like the sun 
coming out. “I guess you did,” she 
confessed. “Poor Johnny. You have 
to champion some sort of cause or you 
aren 5 t happy.” ^ 

She reached up and stroked my 
forehead. I know how good a dog feels 
when you pet him. Her fingers were 
cool and soft on my face. 

“I know I’m a damn fool,” I said, 
“but Crocket’s a .swell person. The 
least I could do was \yrite something 
that wouldn’t make people laugh at 
him.” 

“But that article.” She shivered. 
“You don’t actually believe what you 
said.” 

I felt my chin growing stiff. With 



anyone but Ann, I’d. have had a fight 
on my hands in two minutes. 

“I believe every word of it,” I said. 
“And there’s another installment that 
is more startling — believe me — than the 
first.” 

“It won’t be printed, will it?” she 
asked. ' 

“Not in the Express ” I said. “John- 
son and his customers fi^ve taken care 
of that.” 

She shook her head rather doubt- 
fully. 

“The things you said give me the 
creeps,” she admitted. '“You can hard- 
ly expect me to feel good about the 
thing that lost you a job.” 

We were waiting for one more raise. 
I had refused to accept her money and 
now it looked as though another year 
or two lay between us and the cottage 
on the hill. 

“I’ll get something right away,” I 
promised. “There are always better 
jobs if yo^i look around hard enough 
for them.” « 

“Not with Larry for a boss, and the 
Express to hold you up. You hated 
to leave, didn’t you?” 

There was no point in hiding the 
truth from her. v 

“Next to losing you,” I admitted, 
“it was the* hardest thing I ever did. 
They gaye me a couple of shots in the 
arm once, and they used printer’s ink 
instead of blood. It’s better than blood 
for me.” 

It wasn’t, any good going on like this 
and we both knew it. 

“Let’s eat.” She tried to act bright- 
and happy once more, but I could see 
the worry-lines on her forehead. “I 
had a single egg for breakfast and it’s 
strength is wearing off.” 

I kissed some more of her lipstick 
off and she applied fresh make-up. We 
went downstairs and 'ate in the grill- 
room. 
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, CHAPTER VI 
A New\and Bigger Job 

T HAD the odd feeling that I was 
returning to the scene of a crime. 
Pinecrest University looked just, as 
calm and pine hidden as it had when 
I visited it the first time. That’s where 
I was wrong. Pinecrest could stand 
the charge 'of dynamite that * Crocket 
had set off. The college had been there 
for half a century and, it took more 
than Crocket to move it from the map. 

Pinecrest didn’t ^ignore James 
Crocket, however. It removed him to 
save its own reputation. That, I' am 
told, is known as “saving face.” 

I found my way to the weather beat- 
en building that housed Crocket’s lab- 
oratory. 1 I knocked and he came to 
the door. To my surprise,- he looked 
quite happy and contented with the 
world. You’d never have guessed; that 
he had just returned from a long and 
unhappy grilling before, the Board of 
Directors. 

“Come in, Mr. Sharp.” He shook 
my hand hard with enthusiasm. “It 
seems that you decided in my favor. 
I’m afraid we’ve exploded something 
powerful under the noses of some im- 
portant people.” 

I agreed that we had, and found my- 
self in the sun-lighted lab once more. 
.1 waited for him to lock up the papers 
I had returned. 

f 

I was going to tell him about the 
greeting I had. received at the Express. 
I didn’t have to. He went to the win- 
dow and stared out for a long time. 
He came back and his face was sober. 

“It’s going to be hard to leave Pine- 
crest,” he said. “I, lived and loved it 
here for many years.” 

“They evidently gave you the same 
treatment I received,” I said. 

He nodded. 



“I’m accused of preparing sensation- 
al drivel that will undermine the rep- 
utation of these fine halls of learning,” 
he said. “It didn’t come as much of 
a shock. I spoke, not entirely willing- 
ly, to Oland Johnson of your paper. 
He insisted on immediate action and 
sat in on the hearing himself. Mr. 
Johnson informed me that you have 
also, as he termed 'it, been ‘given the 
gate.’ ” 

“For keeps,” I said. “We are now 
two men without a country.” 

His eyes grew stern and uncompro- 
mising. 

“Not entirely,” he said. “Fortunate- 
ly, the press, although not entirely free, 
has done"a fine job for us. We have 
come , a long distance toward awaken- 
ing the imaginations of the people.” 
I was puzzled by his reference to 
“we,” as though he considered us part- 
ners. 

“I’m glad, somehow,” I said, “that 
I did a good job. That is, I guess the 
job must have been good to get such 
speedy results.” 

He smiled openly. ^ 

“You are my first convert,” he said. 
“I’m thankful that I, gave my papers 
to a man who understands, them. I 
took that chance.” 

“And now we can both go on relief 
and spend our time digging, even 
though it probably won’t be for ruins,” 
I (said. ( 

Crocket chuckled. 

“I think not,” he said. “That is; 
not if you’ll listen to my proposition.” 
This 'was the- second time he had 
linked us together. Frankly, I was 
curious. I had fought for him and his 
theory. I wanted to be in on the finish. 
I knew that Ann didn’t approve of him. 
She had said as much. Yet, I' admired 
him greatly and felt -that we were des- 
tined to be close to each other.' I 
didn’t have to question him as he vol- 
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unteered information. 

“I have a comfortable cottage on 
Lake Speer, Minnesota/’ he said. “It’s 
an out of the way place. I planned, 
some day, to present my work to the 
world. I knew when that time came, 
I’d have to leave here. I made a home 
for myself at the lake. I’m not a rich 
man, but I have a few thousand dol- 
lars in the bank'. I also' have a com- 
plete laboratory and some highly com- 
plicated machinery at the lake.” 

He paused to catch his breath. He 
spoke now with the eagerness of a man 
who is anxious to see his work accom- 
plished. 

“Come with me for a’ few weeks. 
We’ll prove that your article was not 
false. That we both know what we’re 
talking about.” ^ 

The idea sounded fine. Yet, I had 
to get work. Ann asked me to waste 
no time, and I owed that much- to her. 

“I planned to take my fiancee to 
Saratoga for two weeks,” I said. “She 
has an uncle there and we both wanted 
to get away. After that, I have to find 
a new position.” 

Crocket put one hand on my shoul- 
der. 

“I hate to lose you,” he said. “Youlre 
the only person thus far who has 
grasped what I am trying to prove. 
Couldn’t both of you come up to my 
place? Perhaps, in two weeks, we can 
go a long way tpward presenting defi- 
nite proof that I’m right. There’s good 
fishing, swimming and boating at Lake 
r Speer. I’m sure it would, be an ideal 
arrangement.” 

He smiled a little woefully. 

“I’m sorry I 'can’t hire you as an 
assistant. I haven’t the financial means 
to pay you a salary, but I can feed you 
plenty of good food.” 

I told him I would call Ann. Secret- 
ly, I hated to part company with 
Crocket. He had become a symbol of 



truth to me. A man who dared face 
the world with what he believed, re- 
gardless of the greeting he received. 

Ann realized the mental condition 
I was in. I think it was her wish 
that I settle this thing once and for 
all, in my own mind. She didn’t pre- 
tend to agree with Crocket. In fact, 
she had made up her mind, that she 
couldn’t like the man who had influ- 
enced me so strongly. However, be- 
cause Ann is naturally unselfish, she 
consented to changing her plans and 
going up to Lake Speer. Upon ques- 
tioning Crocket, I found that Speer 
was a small, spring fed lake in North- 
ern Minnesota. We could fly to twin 
cities and take a train from there. 

“Outside of my own cottage, the 
only people on the lake are at a small 
camp about a mile away. In the sum- 
mer a group of religious fanatics come 
up to relax and blow off steam. They 
never trouble me.” 

He was wrong. We were in for 
plenty of trouble, and not solely from 
the camp. Other people visited the 
lake that summer. People who never 
dreamed of going before the printing 
of the first installment of “Professor 
Crocket’s Papers.’’ 

CHAPTER VII 
A Visitor — with a Gun 

^^NN and I stood on the beach watch- 
ing, as the big speed-boat cut white 
furrows across the blue surface of the 
lake. It turned a wide circle and came 
directly toward us. We had arrived at 
• Lake Speer the night before. Professor 
Crocket’s cottage turned out to be a 
brown-shingled affair, square, and with 
four large rooms on a single floor. There 
was a small lean-to kitchen against the 
back wall, making a fifth room, if one 
could call it that. With three bedrooms, 
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and the laboratory, which we had not 
I yet seen, the cottage was quite com- 
' fortable. 

Ann suggested a morning swim, 
i and we had been in for a short dip. 

< Then the motor-boat roared to life 
somewhere across the lake and we 
watched it progress toward us for sev- 
eral minutes. It came in close, a slim, 
rakish craft, and rocked gently from 
side to side. The motor stopped and a 
man stood up, one hand still on the 
wheel. He saw us for the first time 
and steered the v boat toward us. He 
was in close before he attempted to 
speak. When he did so, his voice was 
abrupt and powerful. 

“You peoplje know a Professor 
Crocket who’s supposed to hang out up 
here?” i 

fi. 

His voice was so commanding that, 
like a couple of Children, both Ann, and 
I tried to answer at once. Realizing 
how he had bluffed us, I stopped talk- 
ing while Ann explained that Crocket’s 
cottage was in sight among the trees 
and that we were his guests. Immedi- 
ately, I was sorry that we had spoken. 
The boat was near us now. The stranger 
remained on his feet. He wore a well 
tailored, cleanly pressed suit, but there 
his ordinary appearance vanished. He 
had the ugliest face I’ve ever seen. 
There wasn’t a blemish on it. No out- 
standing feature made him ugly. 

It was the power in his eyes, the 
coarse, dark skin and the - leering, 
kingly manner in which he spoke. He 
looked straight through Ann, as most 
any one would have done, considering 
the small, two-piece suit of ivory color 
that she was wearing. He stared at me, 
then, as a teacher would look upon the 
pupil in the back row. 

“Thanks,” he said. “Come out here 
and pull my boat in.” 

He didn’t ask me.. He said it quickly, 
and I knew if I had refused, it would 



have shocked him.- The man had, not 
been accustomed to receiving an argu- 
ment. I don’t know why I did it. I 
should have told him to go to hell. In- 
stead, I waded into the water and 
caught the rope that was attached to 
the mahogany prow of the boat. I 
pulled it in gently until the nose 
touched the sand.' He had stepped to 
the front end and as the prow caught 
the sand, he put one hand on my shoul- 
der and. jumped. 

He didn’t thank me. He didn’t look 
back at v us. He had covered half the 
distance to the cottage before I came 
back to my senses. 

“Of all the 

Ann chuckled. 

“Count to ten, Johnny,” she said. 
“That’s the first time I’ve ever seen 
anyone lord it over you.” 

- I was growing more angry by the 
second. I had no idea who the man 
was. The boat gave away nothing of 
his identify. It was upholstered 
throughout with ^ rich, maroon leather. 
It smelled of money spent in huge 
amounts. 

“If he thinks he can get away with 

that,” I said. “I’l V . .” 

1 » / 

She put a wet hand on my arm. 

“Wait a minute,” she said. 

The man had entered the screened 
porch of the cottage and was waiting for 
Crocket' to receive him. Then the door 
opened, a few words were exchanged 
and they both went inside. 

“He evidently knows Mr. Crocket,” 
Ann said. “You’d better not say any- x 
" thing. He may be a^ friend. I’d hate 
to have you hurt Mr.) Crocket’s oppor- 
tunity for a new start- if anything like 
that is afoot.” 

She was right. Probably someone 
from the University. Perhaps Crocket 
would have another stab at the old job. 

We went in for another swim, but I 
felt uneasy about the whole thing. I 
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couldn’t explain why. 

I either made friends or bitter ene- 
mies of any person, upon our first meet- 
ing. On a number of occasions, I’ve 
judged human nature pretty accurately. 
This time I knew without asking the 
reason why, that the man who had gone 
to the cottage had been bluffing. How, 
or why, was still a puzzle. Half way to 
the diving raft, I turned -and struck out 
swiftly for shore. t 

‘‘Wait on the raft,” I said. “I’m 
going in for' some sun-glasses.” 

I heard Ann’s tinkling laughter as 
she reached the raft. 

“ Cream-puff ” she called. 

T REACHED the shore and walked 
A toward the cottage slowly, so that 
she wouldn’t be curious. Once in the 
shadow of the porch, I turned abruptly, 
slipped in among the small pines that 
surrounded the building, and made^my 
way silently along the side of it. It was 
sandy here and my feet were silent in 
the sun-warmed soil. 

/I knew that Crocket would take his 
guest into the lab. It wouldn’t be logi- 
cal for them to. talk in the bedroom or 
kitchen. 

Although I hadn’t been in the lab 
yet, it was located at the northwest 
corner of the cottage. It had two large 
windows that pushed outward. These 
were open. 

I heard voices inside. Staying close 
to the wall, I inched forward. A thick 
growth of evergreens hid me from Ann’s 
sight. I heard Crocket’s voice. It was 
calm, but I thought I recognized an un- 
dercurrent of fear. I stood very still, 
listening. 

“I had nothing to do with preparing 
this fate for the world,” he was saying. 
“I simply analyzed it- and told others 
what I found.” • 

“ You started the trouble ,” the other 
voice! said.- “ Now you’ll sign this pa- 



per” 

“I’m sorry,” Crocket hesitated and I 
heard him sigh. “I’m unable to sign.” 
The sun was warm on my bare shoul- 
ders. I felt foolish standing there in 
swimming trunks. I had no weapon, 
nothing to protect myself. 

“How about that punk out there 
swimming with his girl?” the stranger 
asked abruptly. “Is he the guy that 
wrote the article?” 

Crocket didn’t answer. There was a 
sound of heavy footsteps on the floor 
of the laboratory. 

“You don’t have to answer,” the 
stranger said. His' voice was as ex- 
pressionless as ever. I could see that 
heavy set, evil face and the dark eyes 
that must be studying Crocket’s every 
move. “I can get it out of the punk.” 

, I was growing angry. I resented him 
and the way he spoke of me. 

“I’ll promise that after I’ve spoken 
to Sharp,” Crocket said. “He’ll refuse 
to deny a single word of this article. 
You’ll ‘ find that he is intelligent and 
loyal enough to stand by me.” 

More sounds within the lab as though 
a chair was pushed roughly aside. 

“You evidently ain’t heard of me,” 
the stranger said. “Certain business 
men don’t think this article should be 
left in the public mind. It’s causing a 
lot of trouble for these men. Contracts 

, i 

have been cancelled. Stocks have taken 
a nose dive. When the big shots get in 
trouble, they call on me to take care of 
that trouble. They put up the money 
for my protection and I do the rest.” 
Crocket laughed. He refused to be 
bluffed. 

“You can’t take care of this trouble.” 
he said. “A gun ‘and a silencer might 
save you for the time being. You 
might even escape the law/ You can’t 
escape certain laws' that were set up to 
control this -world. One of these days, 
and soon, you’lbpay for the fact that 
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you refuse to believe in me.” 

I moved a few inches closer to the' 
open ( wihdows. A gun — and silencer ? 

I was glad now that I had come up to 
the cottage. Very glad. I looked around 
for a weapon. My foot contacted a 
large stick of fire-wood half buried in 
the sand. I inched downward and 
picked it up. 

“You don’t believe in that guff your- 
- self,” the stranger said. “Someone paid 
you to stir up trouble. Before I leave, 
I’m taking care of you, and your 
( friends .” 

The way he spoke, the sound of him 
moving around . told me that I must act 
fast. I stepped directly into line with 
the open window. I saw Crocket stand- 
ing with his back to a long table. The 
stranger stood away from him, perhaps 
six feet with a pistol aimed at Crocket’s 
heart. The gun was equipped with a 
long, wicked looking silencer.- 

My shadow fell across the floor. The 
man with the gun whirled. 

“Johnny?” 1 

Later, I thought Ann’s sudden shout 
must have saved my life. She had been 
impatient and called from the raft. 
Her voice was loud enough to. carry in- 
.side the cottage. 

“Damn 

'T'HE man whirled and fired at me. 

However, Ann’s call caught him off 
guard. He thought we were still down 
at the lake. 

The bullet whizzed past my face. 
At the same time I swung the heavy 
stick with both hands directly at his 
face. He went down with a groan and 
Crocket took one swift leap, landing on / 
top- of him. 

I was through the window and after 
v the gun. It was on the floor near the 
two men. Crocket didn’t have to fight. 
The stranger lay very still, his face 
basiled in, blood burbling "from his 



. mouth. 

“Johnny?” 

Ann’s voice came again, from the 
path in front of the cottage. 

“Nice work, Johnny,” Crocket said; 
He went to a cabinet on the, wall and 
found some gauze. /i 

Swift footsteps sounded in the hall. 
Ann came in, fear written in her eyes. 

“Good heavens,” she stopped short, 
staring at the man on the floor. “What 
have you two been ?” 

She saw the gun in my hands, and the 
look on Crocket’s face. 

“I’m proud of you, Johnny,” she 
said simply. “I guess I was a fool not 
to guess.” 

In five minutes we had the stranger’s 
face well bandaged. We covered his 
eyes also; with a thick layer of clean - 
gauze. I tied his wrists together with a 
length of rope, just in case, jWhen he 
came around, I was sure that he’d think 
he was much more badly hurt than he 
really was. Warm water applied to his 
mouth proved that he was missing three 
teeth and had some deep surface cuts' 
With the bandage on, he was blind. He 
couldn’t tear away the bandage as long 

as his hands were tied. 

/ 

CHAPTER Vltl 

i ns. 

Delivered! — One Corpse 

T> ARNEY SLOCUM wasn’t nearly as 
^ tough as he thought he was. We 
had him in bed with his ugly face 
swathed in bandages and his sting re- 
moved by taking away his gun. Bar- 
, ney became a quiet visitor. The worst 
problem we had was to find a place for 
him. All three rooms were full. I took 
him in with me and spent that night on 
a folding cot near the door. 

Slocum finally told us his name.. He 
had to talk, to let us knoy what a tough 
customer we had taken prisoner. 
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He wondered just how badly he was 
hurt. Ann was busy with dinner. 
Crocket was down near the lake. He 
had hidden the speed boat in a heavily 
wooded cove a quarter of a mile down 
the shore and hadn’t returned as yet. 
Barney hadn’t yet divulged his name. 
He spoke suddenly from under the 
mass of bandages. His voice was muf- 
fled and he sounded lesssure of himself. 
“Anyone around here?” 

I laughed outright. This was the 
tough guy an hour ago. , 

“You have company,” I said. “Would 
you like me to read you a children’s 
story, so you can go to sleep?” 

He swore and struggled to release 
himself. His hands were tied to oppo- 
site sides of the bed with plenty of rope 
twisted around the springs. 

“You wait until they hear about 
this,” he said. “They’ll come up here 
and smoke you out.” 

“And who are they ?” I asked. 

, He swore again. I had suspected 
that he was a lone wolf. If, in truth, he 
was employed to murder Crocket, or 
make Crocket label his work as an out- 
right lie, they wouldn’t dare poke their 
noses in at a time like this. I’ve heard 
of big business employing killers. I’ve 
never heard of them coming to the 
funeral. 

“Don’t worry,” I said. “The boat is 
hidden. You’re pretty well taken care 
of yourself. No one will know you’re 
here.” 

He was quite still after that. 

“How badly is my face hurt?” 

I told him we didn’t know. There 
was too much blood. I said I thought 
his eyes were in bad shape. 

He struggled to get up again, then 
sank back. \ 

“Your name’s Sharp, ain’t it? I’ve 
seen you around the Express office.” 

He surprised me. I had never seen 
him before. I didn’t answer. 



“Mine’s Barney Slocum.” * 

That was different. I felt pretty 
good about bashing his face in. Al“ 
though I’d never seen him, Slocum was 
well known for what he was. Barney 
had sent many a washed up /political 
figure along the road to the cemetery. 
He killed, coolly and without much 
thought, for a price. Now I knew that 
no one would dare put pressure on us. 
Slocum was strictly a lone wolf. A dan- 
gerous one. 

“Pleased to meet you, Barney,” I 
said, “at the throwing end of a hard- 
wood stick.” 

Most of the fight had been knocked 
out of him. 

“You haven’t decided to 'tell us why 
you came here? Who’s paying the ex- 
penses for this ill-fated man hunt?” 

He didn’t answer. 

I heard Ann in the kitchen rattling 
pots and pans. Crocket came up the 
path. I recognized the light footsteps' 
on the porch. I went out to meet him. 

“IT THINK we can make Slocum talk,” 
^ Crocket said calmly. “That is, if 
you think it’s worth while?” 

We were just finishing up some of the 
finest corn bread that I’ve ever tasted. 
I decided that if Ann could make corn 
bread like this, I’d marry her inside of 
the next month. Besides, this was the 
first time I’d ever seen her with her 
cheeks red from the stove, a little red 
and white apron wrapped around her 
attractive middle, eyes snapping with 
adventure. The odor of pines .came 
through the kitchen window. All in all, 
with Barney Slocum tied securely to the 
bed in the other room, it was a swell 
world. > 

An idea 1 was buzzing around inside 
my skull. •, \ 

“I think it would be a good idea to 
make Barney talk, and fast,” I said. 
“But he 'isn’t the talking kind. What’s 
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the plan?” 

Crocket smiled. He helped himself 
to another slab of Ann's com bread and 
broke it. up in his milk. 

“Part of my future depends on a. 
machine I have perfected,” he said. “I 
wasn’t going to mention it until you 
two had had a day of rest. Now I think 
We’d better use the Memory Finder at 
once.” 

I remembered a long, coffin shaped 
cabinet in the lab. Busy with Slocum, 
I hadn’t given it a second thought. 

\ “The cabinet is a Memory Finder ,” 
Crocket said. “I spent many years de- 
veloping it. I planned to use it on you 
first. Perhaps Slocum will make argood 
guinea pig.” 

I saw Ann’s nose wrinkle. After 
feeding Crocket, she had fallen in love 
with the gray-haired, keen-minded pro- 
fessor. She refused, however, to have 
any part in his work. / 

“Do we have to talk about that?” 

, she, asked. 

Crocket wasn’t angry with her. 

“I’ll confess that your cooking is by 
far the. most interesting -subject to- 
night,” he said, and his eyes were 
twinkling. “However, if’you’ll be kind 
to Johnny and me, I think, we can im- 
press you shortly.’,’ 

Ann reached over and mussed my 
hair. 

“Johnny impressed me a long time 
ago,” she said. “But I didn’t do so 
well with him. He refuses to marry 
me.” 



had to lie still. Murder and worse was 
in his mind, but his wrists and ankles 
’ vvere firmly gripped by metal bands that 
in turn, were anchored to the sides of 
the box. Crocket ^wheeled a table to 
the side of the cabinet, f 

It was dark outside and wind blew in 
'from the lake, sighing high in the pines. 
The lights were on and the lab was 
bright, almost cheery. There was noth- 
ing mysterious about Crocket’s actions. 
He seemed to know what he was doing., 

The table held the oddest looking 
machine I’ve ever seen. It had a huge, 
elongated glass tube filled with red, 
sparkling liquid. The tube was mounted 
on two uprights that allowed it to pivot 
end over end. Underneath was an 
electric motor,- with wheels and gears 
attached to whirl the tube. 

Crocket unrolled three coils of wire 
and attached them, with the aid of 
clamps, to both wrist bands and the 
band on Crocket’s left leg. 

He turned on the power and a gauge, 
mounted on the edge of the cabinet, 
lighted. The needle quivered up and 
down the line of numbers, They 
read 1947 - 1946-1945 - 1944-1943-1942 
— and so on, back to 1900. 

He adjusted a nob so ' the needle 
pointed to 1947. 

“I think this is as / far as we’ll have to 
go, tonight,” he said. 

Ann and I were both curious. The 
experiment had all the earmarks of a 
Mad Professor movie thriller, yet I had 
faith in Crocket. 



If protested, and Crocket interrupted 
gravely. 

“If I thought I was spoiling any hap- 
piness for you two,” he said, “I’d send 
you back to the city tonight. I feel, 
somehow, that everything will work 
out for the best. Now — shall we assist 
Mr. Slocum to the laboratory?” 
Barney Slocum lay full length inside 
the coffin shaped Memory Finder .’ He 



'\X7HEN the motor came on, the tube 
T 'started to revolve, throwing the 
red liquid from one end of the tube to 
the other, as it turned end over end. 
The swish-swish of the liquid grew 
steadier, faster, as the motor gained 
speed. The liquid was a scarlet blur 
now. Then, to my amazement, a v rain- 
bow of color splashed into the air and 
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hovered in a halo over the machine. 

“Thought-rays,” Crocket explained 
in a cool voice, “colored artificially by 
the machine, so that I can detect them.” 

He spoke to Slocum partly to calm 
him, partly for our benefit. 

“The Memory Finder will not harm 
you,” he said. “The machine makes 
you feel drowsy.” The electric-ray go- 
ing through your body collects thoughts 
from your brain and forces you to speak 
them aloud. When the machine stops, 
you will not remember what you have 
said. Your subconscious mind tells 
us what we want to know. Your con- 
scious mind will not know that you have 
spoken.” 

“I’m not afraid,” Slocum said. His 
voice sounded hollow and unreal. 

The tube flashed around so fast that 
the liquid was no longer red. Colors 
came and vanished — green — purple — 
gray — yellow. 

“The machine is set at 1947,” Crock- 
et said softly. “What is the important 
thing in 1947?” 

An unmistakable chuckle came from 
Slocum’s lips. 

“ You are,” he said. “You’re turned 
things upside down. You’ve turned , 
their plans upside down.” i 

''Crocket’s voice remained calm but 
his face was red. His hands were 
shaking as he turned to me. 

“This will be very simple,” he said. 
“Then he turned and snapped a ques- 
tion at Slocum. 

“ Name the men who sent you” s 

Silence. .We all waited. Slocum was 
fighting his subconscious mind. 

“ Name them. .” ' 

Crocket’s voice was hard. 

Slocum relaxed. His voice was tired, 
far away. 

“Johnson” he said. “Oland John- 
son.” 

I clenched my fists and swallowed. 
“And?” 



' “Johnson got plenty of pressure from 
the big shots,” Slocum said. “He had 
to publish a personal apology for run- 
ning the article. He has to get a signed 
statement from you that your papers 
' are false.” 

He went on, naming names of men in 
industry, banking, big business. 

I didn’t hear much of it. 

So the owner of the Express, Oland 
Johnson was responsible for this? First 
he fired me. Now he had tried to have 
Crocket murdered. 

I squeezed Ann’s arm and left the 
room. I heard Crocket switch off the 
machine and I knew that Ann was fol- 
lowing me. 

“Johnny — don’t do anything foolish, 
please.” 

I turned and caught her in my arms. 
I kissed her. , 

“I’m on Crocket’s side, all the way,” 
I said. “Johnson tried to pull a fast 
one. If he had succeeded, his hands 
would be clean, but all three of us would 
be dead. 

“That’s all I need. The world should 
have a chance to read the other half of 
‘Professor Crocket’s Papers’! People 
need all theJnformation to draw a fair 
conclusion. Big business' and lousy 
politicians aren’t going to stop it from 
being published.” * ^ 

“But who — how? No one would dare 
touch it now.” 

I grinned: I was plenty happy. 

Happy enough to kill Johnson bare 
handed if he got in my way. The tele- 
phone was one of those old style, crank 
’ models. It hung on the wall near the 
front door. 

“Just watch me,” I said and went to 
the phone. 

I cranked the phone until the local 
operator answered. 

“I’m calling long distance, New 
York,” I said.' -“A person-to-person 
s call to Oland Johnson, owner of the 
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Daily Express” 

I stood there waiting- for them to find 
the big shot. I was so damned burned 
up and excited that my hands were 
shaking. I could hardly hold the re- 
ceiver. Ann waited, her face very pale, 
her eyes on my face. Somehow, I got 
the idea that she was darn proud of me 
right now. She held up her hand so I 
could see it in the half light of the hall. 

Her fingers were crossed. 

'■ s 

“YES? Oland- Johnson ^ speaking.” 
The voice was faint over the*, 
phone. I could detect impatience in his 
words. I had never met Johnson. He 
wasn’t the-type to mingle with the ink 
slaves who ran his paper. 

“This is John Sharp calling, John- 
son,” I said, and I wasn’t careful about 
the anger in my voice. “I’ll come , 
straight to the point.” 

I heard him sputter with sudden 
anger. “John Sharp? You aren’t the 
kid who was responsible for that 
Crocket article?” , 

“You’re damned right I am,” I said. 
“And I’m calling about running the sec- 
ond installment.” 

I figured that would get him and it 
did. When he had finished with a long 
choice: list of oaths he. said: 

“I told Keen to fire you.” 

“He did,” I said, “but that doesn’t 
prevent me from using a public phone. 
Now, about that second installment of 
‘Professor Crocket’s Papers’.” 

J‘You go to hell,” he said, and I knew 
from his* voice that he would hang up 
in another minute. 

“Likewise,” I said, “but first, listen 
.to what I have to say. We’ve caught 
your pet', Barney Slocum. He’s told s 
everything about /the deal you. made 
him. We’ve put him where 'he can’t ^ 
talk with anyone. // you see things 
our way.” 

I heard him gasp for his breath, as he 



\ 

tried to control his voice'. 

“I never heard of Barney Slocum,” 
he said, j “You’ve got some sort of 
scheme up your sleeve.” 

If he could bluff, okay. I just wanted 
him to know that Jie wasn’t bluffing 
me\ - \ 

“That’s all right too,” I said. “But 
if the second installment of my article 
isn’t v released tomorrow, and without 
editorial comment, Slocum will be in 
the hands of the local police. He’ll 
tell a story that I can peddle to all the 
papers. It will put the Express in a 
deeper hole than you’ve ever thought of 
digging.” v 

“ Wait a minute he begged., “We 
may have been hasty about firing you. 
Perhaps you could be placed on the pay 
roll and take a vacation until this thing 
blows over.” 

“I got ideals,” I said sarcastically. 
“See you in the funny papers.” 

I hung up. 

Ann grabbed me as I turned away 
from the phone. 

“Did tie promise to print it?” 

I took her arm and led her back to- 
ward the lab. 

“We’ll know tomorrow. Meanwhile, 
let’s see some more of that machine and 
what it’s doing to Slocum.” 

The tube had stopped whirling and 
the power was off when we went in. 
Slocum was sitting up. 

“Had a nice rest,” he said. He was a 
little more friendly than he had been at 
first. Slocum had always dealt with 
men who settled their arguments with 
lead., He never ceased to wonder why 
we were so decent to him after he tried 
to murder us. “Guess you guys sorta 
flopped, if you expected me to do any 
talking.” 

Crocket turned and winked at me. 

“You see what I mean?” 

He had told us that Slocum would 
have no memories. It was true. -Slo- 
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cum thought he had been asleep and un- 
able to communicate with anyone. 

“It’s a wonderful discovery,” I said. 
“I imagine this was only a small ex- 
ample of what can be done.” 

Crocket__nodded. Then he spoke to 
Slocum. 

“If you’ll give me your gentleman’s 
agreement that you won’t' try to es- 
cape, I’ll untie you and let you sit in 
the sun a while this, afternoon'. You 
need it.” 

"OEHIND the mask, Barney Slocum 
was silent. I could fairly hear the 
man’s mind in action. Here wer6 peo- 
ple who not only treated him decently, 
but offered him temporary freedom, 
backed by his word of honor. ( 

“You’re a funny bunch,” he said. 
His voice was oddly strained. I knew 
that it put him on the spot. “Yea! I 
ain’t ever been a Boy Scout, but if I 
can get a place in the sun for a while, 
I’ll be good.” 

Ann rewrapped his bandages so that 
he could see. She helped him to a chair 
on the front porch. It was warm and 
sunny there. When I looked out a half 
hour later, Barney Slocum, the lone 
wolf and the killer was sound asleep. 
'Killers, if Slocum was an example, 
shored loudly. ^ 

I returned to Crocket in the labora- 
tory. 

“We’ve drawn his fangs,” I said. 
“He’s resting like the ‘bad little kid’.” 

\ 

/ 

I heard the car on the state highway 
almost from the time it left the end of 
the lake. It surprised me, because little 
traffic comes this way. Crocket’s cot- 
tage is the only sign of habitation along 
the south side of Lake Speer, and our 
only visitor thus far had been Barney 
Slocum. 

It must have been close to midnight. 

I lay on my back, eyes wide open, star- 



ing up at 1 the ceiling. In my bed, Bar- 
ney Slocum slept soundly. We had tied 
him up again, as' soon as night came. 
He was too valuable a piece of property 
to risk losing during the darkness. 

The night was stormy. The wind 
howled across the lake and sent rain 
whipping against the windows.' The 
door to Crocket’s lab swung back and 
forth, squeaking a protest at the draft 
, through the hall. Above the sound of 
the storm, I could still hear the car. Its 
motor roared loudly and I could trace 
its progress as it came closer. 

At last I knew it must be close to the 
small rutted road that led to the cottage. 
Perhaps I wasn’t too surprised when I 
heard the gears clash and knew it was 
bouncing down the eighth of a mile of 
rutted road to the cottage. 

The sound of the car worried me. 
Who would be coming here as late at 
1 night as this? I arose quietly and 
dressed in my slippers and robe. Bar- 
'ney was still asleep, his arms out- 
stretched, the knots tight on his wrists. 
I went into the hall. The car was close 
now and I watched it as it whirled into 
the yard, circled and stopped with a 
jerk near the door; I stepped to the 
porch. I could hear the others moving 
about inside. The car had hardly 
halted before the front door flew open, 
and a rain coated figure jumped out and 
dashed to the protection of the porch. 

He almost knocked me over, uttered 
a surprised oath and got control of him- 
self. 

“I — I gotta see Mr. Crocket,” he 
said. 

I managed to get a lantern lighted, 
and as he spoke, I tossed the match into 
the rain. I held up the light where I 
could see the visitor. His face was thin 
and covered with a day’s growth of 
beard. I knew he was a Lake Speer 
product. I had seen him working near 
the gas station down at the crossroad. 
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“I think he’ll be out in a minute, ”T 
said. 

I heard Crocket moving in his room. 

“I’m Pinky Robin,” the stranger 
said. “I did have a man who wanted 
to come up here. After what hap- 
pened, I didn’t know what else to do. 

I brought him. anyhow.” 

It was a puzzling statement, and I 
didn’t pretend to understand him. I 
did understand that Mr. Pinky ‘Robin 
was one df the most frightened individu- 
alsT’d ever met. 

“Crocket will be out right away,” I 
said. “I don’t see anyone in the car.” 

Robin started to shiver. He looked 
.wildly^ toward the cottage, then out into 
the ram at the glistening car. 

“You can’t see him from here,” he 
said. His teeth'were chattering. “He 
— Jt’s on the floor" 

“On the floor?" 

He shook his head automatically. 
Rain streaked down his face. 1 
' “He’s dead," 

I pushed v the screen door open and 
ran, head down, toward the car. The 
rain hit me like liquid ice through the 
thin robe. I threw open the back door- 
to the sedan.' 

The figure of a man, dad in top-coat 
and bowler hat, slipped silently past me 
and hit, face down in the mud. ^ 

CHAPTER IX 
.Barney Slocum Escapes 

T HEARD Ann’s short, startled 
A ■-'* scream and sensed Crocket’s pres- 
ence beside me. I leaned down and 
turned the corpse over so that a white 
face lay exposed to the rain. Slowly the . 
mud dissolved and streaked away so the ^ 
features were visible. I didn’t recog- 
nize him. 

“ It’s Johnson," Crockett said. “Oland 
Johnson . He was present at the board 



meeting the day I was ousted from the 
Pinecrest staff. I’d recognize him any- 
where.” 

Together we carried the corpse to 
the porch. It wasn’t my, first contact 
with death, but I had never had a 
corpse, delivered to my door s before. 
Ann went into the kitchen and started 
some coffee. She lighted the fire that 
was ready for morning. When I went 
_ in, Pinky Robin was sitting beside the 
stove drinking coffee. Crocket went to 
the phone. I wolfed down a cup of 
coffee and went to my room. ,1 was 
shivering'violently. The robe stuck to 
me and I was plastered with mud. The 
noise^ had awakened Barney Slocum. 
He turned his head as I came in. 

“What’s up?” He was friendly 
enough, and as curious as a schqplboy. 

“Someone shot my old boss,” I said. 

He grinned. 

“Johnson?” 

I said: “Yes.” 

He lay very still as I' discarded the 
robe, dried myself and started to dress. 
Then he laughed softly. 

“Ain’t I glad my hands have been 
tied all night,” he said. “And that re- 
minds me. I’m getting tired of laying 
in .the same place. How about letting 
me up for a while?” \ 

“Crocket’s calling the State Police,” 
I said. “They’ll ask a lot of questions. 
I’ll let you up if you promise to be good. 
You’re a guest here. Do you under- 
stand that?. You don’t know anything 
about anything.” 

“Good enough, Johnny,” he said. 
“You know, I’m beginning to like you.” 

Captain Dave Steele of the State Po- 
lice, climbed wearily from his coupe. 
Another trooper climbed out of the 
driver’s seat and rounded the car. They 
both came 'in out of the rain. Steele 
was tall and looked much taller in the 
neat boots and gray whipcord trou- 
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sers. He tore his trench coat off and 
dried his face on a towel that Ann 
brought from the kitchen. 

“It’s a hell of a night for a man to, 
get shot.” He stared moodily at the 
blanketed figure of Oland Johnson. We 
had placed the body on the porch, 
swing. 

His companion was red cheeked and 
a trifle chubby, He looked as .though 
he spent most of his time behind the 
wheel. His uniform was shiny and 
worn from slipping in and out of cars. 

Crocket introduced Ann and I. The 
Captain’s driver was Jim Walters of the 
Highway Patrol. He said little and 
smiled bashfully at Ann. 

“Now then,” Steele said briskly. 
“Who is this corpse and how did it hap- 
pen?” 

Pinky Robin, came from the kitchen 
carrying a half-emptied cup of coffee. 

“A car went by us on the road, Cap- 
tain,” Pinky said. “Someone shot from 
an open window.” 

Steele looked mildly surprised at 
Pinky Robin’s presence. 

“Hello, Pink,” he said. “I’m glad 
you’re in on this.” 

He turned to Crocket. 

“Pink’s a good boy,” he said. “I’m 
glad you warmed him up with that cof- 
fee. I could stand some myself.” 

Ann went into the kitchen for some 
cups. Steele crossed the porch and 
lifted the blanket that shrouded John- 
son. He took a long look then dropped 
it again. He whistled. 

“There’s something* about a corpse,” 
he said' soberly, “that’s so damned 
final.” He didn’t get tough like cops at 
home would have. He let us talk and 
he listened. 

“This fellow came into town from 
the private landing field down at the 
corners,” Pinky said. “Told me he had 
chartered a plane from New York and 
wanted me to drive him up here.” 



“It was raining blue-blazes before 
we’d come a mile. About three miles 
back a big car whirled by us, damned 
near went into the ditch, and someone 
shot at us from' the rear seat. _ This — 
this man,” he pointed at the blanket, 
“let out one groan and I heard him hit 
the floor.” 

Pinky Robin gulped and drank the 
remainder of his coffee hurriedly. 

“The other car dropped behind and 
I — I just kept on driving.” 

“I think the shot might have awak- 
ened me,” I told Steele. “Of course 
the sound must have been far away, but 
suddenly I was wide awake and staring 
up at the ceiling. Something about the 
car coming this way troubled me. I 
was on the porch when Robin drove in.” 

1DARNEY Slocum came from the 
■ kitchen. I half wished that he had 
stayed out of sight. Steele shook hands 
with him and he and Dave Walters ex- 
changed friendly grins. 

“I’m going to call the coroner,” Steele 
said. “Dave, you’d better go back' to 
town. I’ll call headquarters and have 
all the roads blocked. You tell the boys 
what happened here.” 

Walters got into the car and vanished 
up' the rain swept road. Steele spent 
ten minutes on the phone. Then he 
came to the kitchen. We were all stay- 
ing close to the stove. 

“I believe Pinky’s story,” he said, 
“so I guess that lets you people out for 
the time being. Any pf you have a car 
up here?” 

I shook my head. 

“We came in a bus from .the station,” 
I said. “Mr. Slocum hiked up from the 
train.” 

n N. 

Steele nodded. 

“You have any idea why the man 
who was shot was trying to get up 
here, Professor?” 

Crocket’s face betrayed new emotion. 
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“His name is Johnson,” he said. 
“Gland Johnson, owner of the New 
York Daily Express. He made sure 
that I lost my teaching position because 
of an article Mr. Sharp wrote; for his 
/ paper. I have a copy that you are at 
liberty to read.” ' 

Steele smiled. 

“You weren’t mad at him, were 
you?” 

Crocket shrugged. 

“I didn’t admire Johnson for what 
he .did,” he said. “But I wouldn’t kill 
a man.” 

“No,” Steele said thoughtfully, “I 
don’t think you would.” 

He stood up. ( 

“If you’re ready to go back to town, 
Pink,” he said, “you can drive. me. I 
want to take a look at the car. We 
can do that when we get it in 'the ga- 
rage.” 

The coroner arrived before Steele 
left. A half hour later Lake Speer was 
quiet once more. The rain stopped. 
We sat in the kitchen for some time, 
trying to figure out who killed Oland 
Johnson, and wondering what Steele 
had in store for us. Barney Slocum 
was strangely "silent. 

At last he arose. 

“Tie me up again, will you pal?” he 
asked me. “I need a little more beauty 
sleep.” 

I said : ( 

“Go to bed and don’t bother me. I 
can’t stand people who are always ask- 
ing to be tied up.” 

He hesitated, then slapped me on 
the back. 

“You won’t regret that,” he said and 
went to the room. 

I was ready to turn in. , Poor Ann 
didn’t look as though she’d sleep again, 
however. 

“Sort of a tough night, kid. Not ex- 
actly like quiet little did New York.” 

She shook* her head. 



“I’m all right,” she said. “It’s just 
the coffee. It keeps me awake.” 

“ Not to mention corpses,” -I said, 
under my breath. 

“I guess I’ll find a chair,” I said, 
“lean back under a lamp and read 
until morning. It might as well.be in 
your room:” — - 

She looked grateful. 

“Maybe the coffee won’t .keep me 
awake, if you’re around to look at,” 
she said, i 

I waited in the hall for her to an- 
nounce that she was warmly tucked in. 
The phone rang. I lifted the receiver. 
It was Larry Keen calling from New 
York. ^ 

“Hello, you old- son-of-a-gun,” he 
shouted. “Say, Johnny, what the hell 
did. you do to Oland Johnson.” 

He startled me. 

“. Me ?” 

“Yea,” he said, and I could sense 
complete happiness and satisfaction in 
his voice. “Old Simon Legree Johnson 
' called up this afternoon and told us to 
run installment two , of - ‘Professor 
Crocket’s Papers’ on the front page 
of all tomorrow’s editions. I was out 
of town and just got back. We’re go- 
ing to knock the hell out of a lot of 
people’s thinking. What changed John- 
son’s mind?” 

“I wish I knew,” I said absently. 
“It’ll be pretty hard to find out . now. 
Johnson’^ dead.” 

“What ?” 

“He was 'shot tonight, sometime just 
before midnight.” 

I heard him gasp. 

“Shot? But ?” 

“In the head,” I said. “By persons 
unknown, while on his way to see us 
here at Lake Speer.” 

“Hold the fort,” he yelled. “I’ll get 
tkat story written and see you first 
thing in the morning. I can still get 
a plane.” 
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“Be careful,” 1 said dryly. “Daily 
Express men aren’t very popular up 
here.” __ 

I hung up. I was glad Larry was 
coming to help straighten things up. 
I wasn’t very sorry Oland Johnson was 
a corpse. 

Crocket was busy in the lab. When 
I found a book with a decent title I 
went to Ann’s room. I heard the tube 
of the Memory Finder as it spun in 
its colorful orbit in the lighted lab. 
Professor Crocket was working on 
something. Working against time. 

Barney was sound asleep, snoring 
loudly. 

I made myself comfortable In a 
blanket covered wicker chair, drew the 
light close to my head and looked at 
Ann. She was already asleep, breath- 
ing softly. Her face was calm and love- 
ly on the pillow. 

“Remember, Johnny,” I said to myr 
self, “you’re a perfect' gentleman.” 

I opened the book. 

7^/fY EYELIDS came apart reluct- 
antly as though they had been 
stuck with paste. I was still In the 
chair, or at least partly in it. The book 
was on the floor and the light was weak 
and almost invisible in the clear sun- 
light that streamed through the win- 
dows. 

I stretched and found out that my 
neck, though stiff, was still connected 
with my shoulders. 

Ann was asleep. I don’t think sl$ 
had moved since midnight. I stood 
up, stretched and went silently to the 
bed. I leaned over, and feeling like 
a thief, kissed her gently on the fore- 
head. She didn’t move. I kissed her 
again, this time full on the lips. She 
smiled and moved in her sleep. 

I went outside. In the hall, the 
phone caught my eye and the night’s 
events came flooding back. At once I 



was conscious of a splitting headache. 
Perhaps I could dress and have a walk 
by the lake before the others awak- 

s. % 0 > ' 

ened. 

I pushed the door to my room open 
and stood there, staring at the bed. 

I had been an idiot. Barney Slocum 
was gone. 

I was frightened over what his ab- 
sence meant to us all. Barney was 
the only man who might tell us the 
names of the men who. were back of 
the fight against the Express. Barney, 
whom I had grown to trust, had pulled 
that “my "pal” stuff on me until I 
thought he meant it. 

Perhaps there was still a chance. 

In two minutes flat I had my shoes 
on. I found a pair of corduroy trousers 
and a striped wool shirt. I hit the 
hall with the shirt half on and once 
outside ran swiftly down the trail to 
the lake. 

In the sand I found Barney’s foot- 
prints. I followed them-north. 

Barney must have listened to the 
sound of the boat, the day Crocket hid 
it. He wasn’t half so dead to the world 
as we had thought. I followed the trail 
for a long time, knowing what I would 
find, or rather what I wouldn’t find. 

In the cove, I saw the mark on the 
beach where the boat had been tied. 
Barney’s footprints were there. 

Sick at heart, I retraced my’ foot- 
steps toward the cottage. s " 

Ann was awake and in the kitchen. 

I went in and sat down at the table. 

I didn’t know how to break the news. 

“Morning, Johnny,” she said. 
“Thanks for watch-dog act last night. 

I slept like a log.” 

“Barney’s gone,” I said. 

“What . . .?” 

She whirled, frying pan in her hand, 
and stared at me. 

“Johnny — you don’t mean ... ?” 
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I nodded. ' 

“He escaped in the night. Stole the 
boat.” 

I thought she was going to ory. 

“Everything happens to us,” she 
said. “I' guess we’ve lost our last chance 
to find out who murdered Mr. John- 
son.” 

I didn’t say anything. I couldn’t. 
I managed to put away an egg and a 
slice of toast. 

“Hasn’t Crocket awakened yet?” I 
asked. ' 

She -shook her head. I noticed that 
she didn’t look at me again. She kept 
busy, her ,eyes on the stove. 

“Maybe I’d better awaken him.” 

I stood up and went to Crocket’s 
room. I knocked several times with- 
out an answer. At last, I opened the 
door and went in. He wasn’t in bed. 
The bed hadn’t been slept in. 

Had Crocket pulled out also? Had 
he gone away like Barney, to Jet us 
face the music alone?' 

That wasn’t like the Professor. I 
had grown to look at him as a father. 

Then I remembered the light in the 
laboratory^ The whirring of the Mem- 
ory Finder . Had anything happened 
. ? 

I ran. to the laboratory door and tried 
it. It was locked. 

“Professor?” 

/^NLY silence. I thought I could 
hear the faint hum of the electric 
motor. I wasn’t sure. % I didn’t call 
Ann. I ran out the front door; and 
around to the windows that looked in 
upon the room. Crocket was lying in 
the box of the Memory Finder. One 
hand was flung over the edge of the 
box. It was stiff and very white. A 
strange blue light hung like a mist 
oyer the slowly rotating tube. 

I picked up "the same stick. of wood 
that I had thrown at Barney, i I hit 
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the window with all my strength and 
felt it go to pieces under the impact. 
I reached in, released the catch and 

' ' j 

opened the glassless sash. In a second 
I was over the- sill and into the room. 

“ Johnny — / ohnnyf I” 

Ann was pounding on the door. Her 
voice rang with fear. T ran to the door 
and released the catch. It flew open 
and she ran it. I went to the machine 
and snapped' off the motor. 

I felt Crocket’s pulse. It was very 
faint, but he was still alive. 

I knew very /little of the machine 
and how it worked. I stood there, 
staring dumbly at what seemed to be 
a white, stiffened corpse. 

Then a strange thing happened. The 
blue light faded, and Crocket’s finger 
started to move, groping for the switch. 
He was still trying to turn off the mo- 
tor, as he had evidently had been try- 
ing to do when he was overcome. 

Thank God it wasn’t too late. I took 
his hand in mine and started to .'rub 
his arm. Blood poured, back into it. 
He moved. His eyes opened, stared 
at me and fluttered closed again. 

A weak smile parted his lips. 

“Thanks,” he said, and lay still. He 
looked normal now, his face flushed 
and alive again. 



I didn’t tell Professor Crocket about 
Barney. I couldn’t do it, at least not 
until he was fully recovered. 

He sat up in bed and told us the 
story of the Memory Finder . 

“You’ll have to know,” he said. “You 
should have known long ago. I real- 
ize now, that if something happened 
to me, you’d be unable to go on alone. 

“I told you th e ' Memory Finder 
would make a man tell memories un- 
der its power. If you were under the 
machine’s control; you would tell every- 
thing that has happened to you in any 
year I chose to set the machine. It 
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Isn’t designed for the job w N e did on 
Barney Slocum. It works well; as we 
found out, but that isn’t its real use.” 
1 He was still very ill, and spoke in a 
low voice. I held Ann’s hand and 
leaned very close to his lips. 

“I’ll be better soon. Then I’ll show 
you how to do what I failed to do to- 
night. I told you once that our history 
is a bogus one. That we remember 
things that actually never happened. 
If I am able to set the machine back 
far enough, somewhere along the line, 
the person under its power will refuse 
to remember anything. The false mem- 
ories that were placed in our minds 
will refuse to function and the sub- 
conscious mind will take-over.” 

He hesitated, and Ann pressed a cup 
of coffee to his lips. He sipped it. 

“The subconscious mind will do one 
of two things. Either it will refuse 
to. disclose information that doesn’t 
truly exist, or it will skip the gap and 
tell us what happened before we came 
here:— what happened on that other 
planet.” 

Ann was smiling. * It wasn’t com- 
pletely sincere. She -had grown to love 
Crocket as I had, but she refused, even 
now, to believe that we had any past 
but the obvious one. 

“You will see, child,” Crocket no- 
ticed her look of disbelief, and did not 
condemn her for it. “Perhaps you 
will prove to us that our theories are 
sound.” 

Ann squeezed his hand.^ 

“If you promise to stay in bed and 
rest today,” she said, “I’ll be a good lit- 
tle guinea pig.” 

CHAPTER X 

Murder Clues and Hot News 



J ARRY arrived at noon. He’s the 
only man I know who can kiss 



Ann on the lips without making my 
fists tighten. He did it, too, and en- 
joyed the contact as. any normal man 
might. Ann blushed' like a school girl 
and pretended to be angry. After Lar- 
ry had paid Pinky Robin for Jhe drive 
up to the lake, Pinky departed and 
Larry cornered me for the full story 
of Johnson’s death. He had called 
Captain Steele and gathered enough 
material for the story. Steele refused 
to comment on his attitude toward the 
case. 

“He’s a good guy, though,” Larry 
insisted. “You don’t have to worry 
, about him.” 

“I wasn’t,”' I said. “Did the second 
half of my article go to press today?” 

He grinned. 

“You know,” he said thoughtfully, 
“you’ve got something there. Trans- 
world Press asked permission to send 
that story to their papers. That means 
three-quarters of the world will read 
it before tomorrow night.” 

I wasn’t unhappy about that. 

“Perhaps we’ll hit a few intelligent 
readers, with that kind of circulation,” 
I said hopefully. 

Larry grimaced. 

“You’ve sold me,” he admitted. “I 
half expect to be pulled out of this 
world at any minute and tossed to an- 
other planet. Don’t get the idti that 
we aren’t reaching intelligent people 
with the Express. Before I left a hun- 
dred phone calls had come in. People 
want to know where they can reach „ 
you and Crocket. Life is sending up 
a photographer for an essay on Crocket, 
and the way he lives.” 

I wanted to tell the Professor but 
he was still confined to his room. > 

“And that’s not all,” Larry said. “A 
certain wolf of Wall Street named Jef- 
fery Pinchott called. me. He wanted 
to talk to Johnson. The Johnson mur- 
der story hadn’t hit the street yet. 
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Pinchott called long distance because 
he was out of town. Told me to lay 
off your story or he’d see the Express 
burning in hell, press by press.” 
Pinchott? I wondered if he was one 
of the men 1 behind Barney Slocum’s 
jaunt to Lake Speer. I thought I should 
tell La,rry Keen the whole story. I did,' 
in the next half hour, while Ann pre- 
pared lunch and went to see how Pro- 
fessor Crocket felt. 

We spent the afternoon bathing and 
talking over plans for the future, what 
few, we had. It was close to dark be- 
fore Crocket felt like getting up. The 
sun was setting when the roar of a car 
sounded on the highway. 

“Probably Steele is coming up,” I 
said. “I’m pretty sure he’ll have v some- 
thing of interest to tell us, by this.time.” 
Keen changed from his bathing suit 
into street clothes, made a call to New 
York and reported that the city was 
buzzing over Professor Crocket and 
his strange story. 

Then a car roared down the drive 
and damned near turned over as it 
turned on the soft grass and halted be- 
fore the porch. It wasn’t Steele. 

A gaunt, pale faced man jumped out. 
He carried a black brief case and wore 
a velvet collared coat and black felt 
hat. He threw open the, porch door 
and stormed in. I was the first per- 
son to stop him. I think lie was de- 
termined to search every room, if nec- 
essary, to dig us out. 

I looked over his shoulder and no-' 
tided a chauffeur, sitting stiffly in the 
car. It was an expensive model. 

“Where in the hell is Crocket, or the 
John Sharp who licks his boots?” 

The question was, spoken harshly, 
as though he kept a piece of sandpaper \ 
in v his mouth to sharpen his tongue. 

It didn’t exactly promote friendship 
on my part. / , 

“My name is Sharp,” I said. “But 



t * 

I’m not in the habit of cleaning boots 
in the manner you suggested.” 

i 

TTE DIDN’T offer his hand. He 
1 A slammed his brief case down on 
the porch swing, removed his gloves 
and hat, and sat down beside the lease. 

“My name is Pinchott,” he said in 
an important voice. “Jeffery Pinchott 
of New York. I want to see this crack- 
pot Crocket.” 

Professor Crocket appeared at the 
door. \ 

“Then you may come into my lab- 
oratory,” he said in a cool voice. “That 
is if you make up your mind to tuse a 
slightly more friendly method of han- 
dling your hosts.” 

Pinchott turned an ugly red, stood 
up without a word, gathered his gloves, 
hat and brief case and followed Crocket 
into the hall. 

I heard the door to the laboratory 
close. I wandered out to the car and 
smiled at the - chauffeur. 

“Nice boss you got,” I said. 

“Nice enough to me,” he snapped. 

He wasn’t the friendly type. I 
* didn’t intend to get pushed around 
twice in the same day. I went over 
and put one foot on the running board. 
I was on the right hand side of the car. 

“What’s the matter with you two?” 
I asked. “Been eating snails for din- 
ner?” , 

He / didn’t answer. He was the per- 
fect chauffeur that you see in the mov- 
ies. I took my foot off the running 
board and started to turn. The back 
window was rolled down an inch , or 
two. 

On the glass were dozens of tiny 
microscopic specks of dust . Otherwise 
the glass was clean and well polished. 

I tried not to jump to conclusions. 
Yet, the idea seemed quite possible. I 
looked at the chauffeur again, but he 
ignored me, staring straight ahead. 
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I looked down at the tires. They 
were clean, and wet from the damp 
grass. Casually, I sauntered back 
around the car, toward the cottage. As 
I did so I glanced down at the left" 
tires. They were covered with mud. 
The wheels were muddy half way to 
the hubs. N 

I remembered Pinky Robin’s descrip- 
tion of the murder car. 

It had swerved off the road on the 
left hand side and the shot had been 
fired through .the rear window. 

^Were the spots on the back window 
powder marks from the death gun? 

I knew there was a job I had- to do. 
In a few hours both the powder marks 
and the tires would be washed clean. 

• Captain Steele had to see them for him- 
self before it was too late. I tried to 
walk slowly as I went to the cottage. I 
reached the phone and called police' 
headquarters. It seemed like an hour 
before I contacted Steele. 

I kept my vojce low but there was 
no need for it. The conversation in 
the lab was pitched well above my 
voice. 

¥ HAD just hung up the receiver 

when Big Business in the form of 
irate Jeffery Pinchott shot from the 
laboratory door, fairly ran along the 
hall and stopped to face me. His lips 
were blue with anger. He shook from 
head to foot. 

“You addle-brained idiot,” he 
shouted. “I can’t reason with that 
crack-pot.” 

“The name is Crocket,” I corrected 
him. ^ 

“Don’t be smart with me, young fel- 
low,” he snapped. “Will you see that 
those articles are properly covered by 
a statement that they are not the truth', 
and that you made an error in writing 
them?” 

I would like to have taken a crack 



at him then and there. He 'was so 
damned cock-sure of himself. I knew 
that Steele should be ,on his way and 
I had to-stall Pinchott as long as pos- 
sible. I adopted t a slightly more 
friendly attitude. I knew, also., that 
Larry Keen was listening to every word 
from his place in the kitchen. Pinchott 
was apt to break loose with stuff Larry 
could use. 

“Just what have you against Pro- 
fessor Crocket and myself?” I asked. 

Pinchott, who reminded me of a buz- 
zard about to land on his prey, calmed 
himself enough to speak English. 

“For your ^information, I control a 
good share of big business in New 
York’” he said. “I also represent men 
who own a large share of the Express. 
These articles are throwing the whole 
'market to the wolves. What you’ve 
printed has knocked buying and sell- 
ing in the head. Soon the whole coun- 
try, perhaps even our foreign trade, 
will stop and wait for what’s going to 
happen next. We can’t allow such a 
condition to exist. It isn’t healthy.” 
I grinned. 

“You mean it stops the flow of the 
coin of the realm into your money 
boxes.” I heard Steele’s car on the state 
highway. “No, Mr. Pinchott,” I said, 
“I’m sorry, but the story remains as it 
is. We’ll release more material later. 
For the time being, you can tell your 
chauffeur to take the shortest route and 
drive you straight to hell.” 

He raised his brief case in his hand. 
For a minute- 1 thought he was going 
to hit me with it. Then he thought 
better of the idea, turned and stormed 
out. 

Over his shoulder, he shouted: 

“I’ll wreck the Express for this. I’ll 
buy it, lock, stock and barrel.” 

Steele’s car had already turned and 
was coming down the private road 
when Pinchott drove out. They would 
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meet somewhere on the one way 
stretch. 

'' Larry came out of the kitchen. He 
looked worried. 

“Pinchott wasn’t -talking' through his 
hat,” he said:" “He knows who has 
the stock. He might be able to bully 
Oland Johnson’s representatives into 
selling enough for a controlling share.” 

Captain Steele drove in five minutes 
later. He climbed out of his car. He 
saw me on the porch. and smiled, rub- 
bing a weary hand oyer his forehead. 

“Mr. Pinchott is quite a character,” 
he said. “Pm threatened with every- 
thing but the electric chair. He’s go- 
ing to have my job for holding him 
up for a witless conversation.” 

I had already told the others what 
I found out about Pinchott’s car. Ann 
was for arresting Pinchott at once, and 
hanging him by the ears. Larry con- 
gratulated me for calling Steele. 

“Did you find that my story 
checked?” I asked, as he came into 
the screened porch. 

He nodded. 

“Only the' power of God and the 
^State Police kept him from driving right 
through’ me,” he said dryly. “I asked 
him a few silly questions', about why he 
was there and got nasty answers. While 
I talked, I checked the glass and the 
tires. You > might be right. Pinchott 
says he flew to Twin Cities and bor- 
rowed a friend’s car for the trip up 
here. He said'he was in New York last 
night” * 

Larry Keen interrupted. 

“Pardon me,' Captain Steele.” He 
stepped forward and introduced him- 
self. “Pinchott called me last night. 
He called by long distance. I can have" 
that checked.” 

“We’ll do it, at once,” Steele turned 
to me again. 

“Any idea how he might have man- 
aged the' killing?” \ 



I had been thinking of nothing else 
for the past hour. 

* )’ 

“1LTE KNEW Johnson was coming 
■ v here, and he knhw, also, that 
Johnson had consented to print the sec- 
ond article. He probably tried to rea- 
son ,with| the owner of the Express, 
i failed to do so and followed him last 
night. It . was rainy, but Johnson evi- 
dently hadn’t rolled up the window in 
Pinky’s car. 

“Johnson was sitting on the left side 
of the rear seat. Pinky drove fast and 
took most of 'the road. Pinchott told His 
man to cut out on the left shoulder of 
the highway and the tires sank in the 
mud. They pulled up beside the car 
Robin was driving. Pinchott rolled his 
window down and took a rather lucky 
shot. The glass was damp and the 
powder stains stuck to it.” 

Steele nodded thoughtfully. 
“Pinchott' is the type who would 
kill,” he said. “He’d depend on his 
money and position to save him.” 

“We might get the chauffeur, to 
talk,” Keen . suggested. 

“,1’m afraid not;” I said. “He’s a 
good mate for Pinchott. If miy theory 
is correct, that chauffeur already has 
enough money to support him for the 
remainder of his life. Pinchott parked 
somewhere last night. He went to town 
and checked with the New York office 
this morning. When he found out the 
Express was already on the street, he 
called Keen and asked for -Johnson. 
A nice way to establish an alibi. He 
overlooked the fact that we might check 
( the call.” ^ 1 

After that we talked everything over 
carefully., I felt that Steele trusted us, 
at least to the extent of making his 
investigation a quiet one. He knew 
nothing about Barney Slocum, and I 
was glad of that. It might go bad for 
the sentimental gunman. 
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Steele left after he had sampled a 
stack of Ann’s pancakes. I told Crocket 
of Slocum’s disappearance and he and 
the others agreed that we ( could do 
nothing about it. Thus, for the time 
being, the Johnson murder case was in 
Steele’s hands. We hoped he could pin 
it on . Pinchott,'-and\ do so before* Pin- 
chott was able to work the Daily Ex- 
press deal in his favor. 

“Thought, you’d like to see what’s 
happening in your home town,” Larry 
said. He dropped several copies of the 
Express on my lap. “While I was at 
the crossroads, I called New York. 
They checked the Pinchott call. It 
came from Bradbury, a little town 
about thirty miles south of here. I let 
Steele talk with long distance. He’s in 
touch with the police in New- York and 
at Twin Cities. They expect to let 
Pinchott return to New York without 
disturbing him. They’ll take the car 
and the chauffeur just as soon as he 
leaves his friend at Twin Cities.” 

All of this was good news. 

“What’s your personal opinion, 
Larry?” I asked. “Can they make 
Pinchott talk with the evidence they 
have?” 

He shrugged. 

“I’m afraid not,” he said. “Pinchott 
can buy lawyers and judges by the 
dozen. He doesn’t like what the Ex- 
press did. It’s a personal grudge now 
against you and Crocket.” 

He went inside and I heard him chal- 
lenge Ann to a swim. I felt bewildered. 
The theory of the bogus world hadn’t 
affected Ann or Larry as it had me. I 
Was anxious to have it over with as soon 
as possible. 

I watched them go toward the lake, 
then settled down with the papers. 
Larry had written the introduction to 
the second installment of “Professor 
Crocket’s Papers.” 

New York — *May' 6. Oiir last 



,, Sunday edition of the Daily -Ex- 
press including the startling story 
by Reporter John Sharp telling the 
world " about Professor James 
Crocket and his theory that the 
world is a synthetic product , placed 
here to test marls reaction to en- 
vironment. The article received 
such widespread attention that 
we are devoting the front page to 
the second and last installment. 
Although the Express refuses to 
comment on its own attitude to- 
ward Crocket, we are willing and 
anxious to present to you the full 
story, so that you, the reader, can 
draw your own conclusions.” 

T STARTED to read the story, won- 
A dering if I had been entirely sane 
the night I worked over it so carefully. 
A car roared on the highway. I listened 
and it turned down the private road. 
Then another came within hearing dis- 
tance. In ten minutes, just as the first 
vehicle came skidding to a halt outside 
the door, I could count seven different 
cars on their way towafd the cottage. 

As Crocket was busy in the lab; and 
the others were swimming, I met the 
tall, curly headed youth that jumped 
from the coupe and ran in my direction. 
“You’re Sharp of the Express he 
'said breathlessly. “My name is Wil- 
liams of the Chicago Day. Give me the 
first break, will you?” 

He pumped by hand eagerly and 
stared back toward the highway. I was 
beginning to get the drift. It had al- 
ways been like this. Every time some- 
thing broke that would prove of nation- 
wide interest, we reporters flocked in 
like farmers to a threshing. I liked 
Williams’ look. He was young, ^clean- 
cut and at least he recognized me from 
my photo in the Express. 

Grinning, I dragged him hurriedly' 
along the hall and into the laboratory. 
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It was a strangely beautiful scene thet they gazed out upon with 



Crocket looked up from the machine 
arid came toward us. " ' 

“I think I’m . .” , .. 

“This is Williams,” I said, “a re- 
porter from Chicago. He’s the first pf 
a long line of bums who will try to rush 
us for the next few days. Pull down 
the curtains and lock the door. Tell 
Williams everything you want pub- 
lished and don’t come out until he has 
the whole story.” 

Crocket’s eyes twinkled. He turned 
to Williams. 

“It seems you’ve impressed Mr. 



x Sharp,” he said. 

Williams was like a kid with a new 
train. 

“Golly,” he pumped my hand again, 
“you’re all right.” 

“No,” I disagreed. “But I was a cub 
reporter once. Santa Claus gave me his 
first interview, and I never forgot it.” 

I went into the hall and slammed the 
door. I 'heard Crocket slip the bolt in 
place. By the time I reached the front 
lawn, reporters were all over the place. „ 
Cameras clicked and someone howled: 

“Hold it, Sharp. Let’s get one as you 
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the city off in the distance and the ships rocketing overhead . . . 



open the porch door.” son’s bo ( dy hit the dust.” 

I opened the door and walked out. It “Where’s the murder car?” the 
was a nice feeling. This was the first Herald man asked, 
time I’d been in front of the cameras. “Down at the cross roads/’ I said. 
There were a dozen cars in the yard. “Ask for Pinky Robin. He’ll charge 
Life had a man sitting on, the roof of you a quarter for each pic.” 
the cabin, getting an angle shot of the That was my idea, but I figured 
whole scene. Someone asked where Pink could use the spending money. 
Johnson was murdered. I pointed to the Willard, of the Twin Cities Gazette, 
spot. a man whom I had heard a great deal 

“Get those buggies out of line with about approached me. 
my camera,” the photographer on the “Now that the dust has settled,” he 
roof yelled. “Pull one sedan up and asked, “where’s Crocket?” 
open the door like it was when John- . I had' been waiting for that. 
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“I have allowed one representative 
to interview Professor Crocket,” I said. 
“When he comes out he’ll type his 
story. He’s a good kid and I’m letting\ 
him phone his, stuff from here. You 
boys will get carbons of what he has to 
say. You can send your stories from 
town. He’ll have a ten minute start on 
.you. It’s a kind of revenge I’m getting 
for what you all used to do to me.” 
Willard chuckled. 

“I heard you were pretty slick, 
Sharp,” he said. “Okay, we’ll wait.” 
Life clambered off the roof, put away 
his plates and caught me. 

“I need some shots of you and 
Crocket together,” he said. “How 
about some laboratory shots?” 

“Crocket will be out later,” I said. 
“Photograph him, but ask me the ques- 
tions. 'He’s a busy man.” 

“But the lab,” Life protested. “I’ve 
got to .” 

“Can you take pictures through a 
locked door?” 

“Okay,” he said. “Don’t get hot 
'about it.” 

T SPENT an hour satisfying the press 
■ about what we were doing. Then 
Williams came out and typed his story 
on the porch. He gave everyone copies 
of it, and God, did he feel proud. Then 
he made his phone call from the hall 
and labeled the story “Exclusive.” 

I imagine his editor, waiting in Chi- 
cago,' chalked up a nice pay raise for 
the kid. \ 

The yard cleared, with the exception 
of Life , who waited to record Crocket 
on film. Ann came up from the lake, 
looking wet and lovely. Life paid more 
attention to Ann than he did to 
Crocket. 

(I might add that Ann, still dripping 
and lovely, was featured on the cover 
pf the following week’s Life. Crocket 
and I “also ran” on page forty.) 



CHAPTER XI 
Ann "Remembers" 

TF WE thought the reporters were to 
be our last visitors, we were wrong. 
If the story I had written hit the world 
below the belt, the influx of tourist 
trade hit us in the same place. Inside 
of twenty-four hours Lake Speer was 
the most popular spot in Minnesota. I 
mentioned that an old camp was located 
at the far end of the lake. It was made 
up of dilapidated cottages, owned by 
Lake Speer farmers, and rotting with 
years qf unuse. 

Every cottage was rented. Pinky 
Robin became chief guide and transpor- 
tation chief between the railroad sta- 
tion and the lake. 

A tent colony was established. 

I confessed that Crocket was plan- 
ning certain experiments to prove his 
theory. By late afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day, Captain Steele had sent up 
half a dozen troopers to keep an eye 
on the cottage. The private road was 
roped off and traffic on it forbidden. 
The lake became dotted with boats and 
one trooper established himself at the 
beach to keep them from landing. 

Under the scrutiny of the world, Pro- 
fessor Crocket continued to work 
quietly in his laboratory. His light was 
burning all through the night. Uni- 
formed men sat -in the pines outside'" the 
windows, smoking and talking in quite 
respectful voices. 

From the Daily Express , Thursday, 
May tenth — “Professor Crocket’s work 
has rocked the world — Crocket recog- 
nized by many, as genius — markets low 
— no buying — world business on 
thread — reaction varied in different 
quarters — men of science gather to 
study and discuss Crocket’s findings.” 
Daily Express — same day— l( The po- 
lice here today questioned powerful 
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Wall Street executive, Jeffery Pinchott, 
concerning murder of Oland Johnson. 
Pinchott appeared before District At- 
torney to be faced with photographs of 
the car he used when in the vicinity of 
Lake Speer. Powder marks — and . . .” 
The article ended, “Pinchott was re- 
leased temporarily. His lawyers laugh 
at the charge.” 

Daily Express — May n — “Pinchott 
case will never go, to court,” lawyers 
say. “Pinchott’s reputation is spotless. 
He seems in no way connected with the 
strange events that have been taking 
place at Lake Speer, Minnesota.” 

The story went on for a full column, 
rehashing Johnson’s death and the 
“bogus world” theory. 

Then on May twelfth, the bombshell 
broke right in my lap. I caught the 
paper Larry tossed at me as he came 
in from town. He stood there waiting 
for me to unfold it and read the head- 
line. , 

JEFFERY PINCHOTT 
MURDERED 

It was printed in black, bold-face 
type that jumped up at me from the 
front page. I almost dropped the 
paper. I looked up at Larry, then, be- 
fore he could speak, back at the sub-' 
head: 

Jeffery Pinchott, Powerful Wall Street 
Magnate, Shot Through the 
Head Today 

The story was long, but I read only 
the first paragraph: 

New York, .May 12. — Jeffery 
Pinchott was shot through the 
head today, as he rested in his 
home after an interview with the 
police. A maid, Miss Janice West, 
who discovered the body said she 
called the police at once. Upon 
arriving, Inspector Patrick Mc- 
Donald said Jeffery died at his 
desk. The murder weapon has 
not been found. An open window 



beside the desk indicated the mur- 
derer’s probable method of es- 
cape. 

There was more. Lots more. Before 
I could read it,, I had to find out if 
Larry had drawn the conclusion that I 
had. 

I stared up at him. 

“That solves a lot of things, doesn’t 
it?” he said. 

I nodded. 

“Barney?” 

He smiled. 

“I’d forget the name of Barney Slo- 
cum, if I were you,” he said. -“You told 
me Slocum said you ‘wouldn’t be sorry’ 
the night he escaped. You also told me 
that he seemed to be a ‘good sort of 
fellow.’ Well, I’d say only this. Bar- 
ney is a killer. He didn’t like Pinchott, 
because Pinchott was your enemy. 
Maybe he did it for you. Maybe he 
did it for Ann or the Professor. Any- 
how, it’s done and it’s the only way 
there was to bring Jeffery Pinchott to 
justice. The law couldn’t fight his mil- 
lions.” 

“But they’ll catch Barney,” I said. 
“Of course, we’re jumping at conclu- 
sions.” 

He shook his head. 

“I don’t think so. Who else would 
dare walk in on Pinchott like that? No, 
it was a good, clean fast job. That’s the 
way Barney Slocum works.” 

CO THE day passed, and a couple of 
^ hundred more “campers” came to 
the lake. The place was a madhouse. 
You couldn’t walk to the lake without 
feeling a hundred eyes on you. Ann had 
borrowed a typewriter from Steele’s of- 
fice. We converted her bedroom into 
an office and she was hard at work try- 
ing to sort and answer some of Crocket’s 
flood of mail. Twice a day Pinky Robin 
drove up from town with a mail sack 
full of it. 
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But now I had a new interest in the 
mail. Somehow, sometime, I expected 
to receive a communication from a 
murderer. 

May thirteen— Crocket was still in 
the lab. He didn’t sleep at all, the 
night of May twelfth. I told him about 
Pinchott, but he seemed unimpressed. 
He’s thankful for the police net around 
the cottage as he can’t stand interfer- 
ence now. 

His only comment on Pinchott was: 

“Dead or alive, he couldn’t stop us 
now. We are on the verge of a terrific 
'discovery.” 

I left him alone and went into Ann’s 
room. The typewriter was clicking a 
mile a minute. As I passed Larry, he 
was talking on the phone. He kept a 
direct, line open with the office and 
handled his work by long distance tele^ 
phone. 

Ann looked up when I came in. She 
was tired but excited. 

“You should see what you two are 
doing to men’s minds,” she said, and 
tossed a handful of mail at -me. “The 
world’s turned upside down, and what 
are you going to do about it?” 

I sat down opposite her and opened 
half a dozen envelopes. 

I started to read. 

“Gentlemen: 

“As secretary of the Gary 
‘American Legion/ I must protest 
against the material you are caus- 
ing tq be printed throughout the 
nation. We have men in our chap- 
ter who fought in the battles of 
France. They came home wound- 
ed and exhausted from a war that 
will never be erased from their 
minds. Can you tell us that bullet 
and shrapnel scars do not exist? 
Can you tell us that we dreamed 
that we fought a war? We de- 
mand an apology, to be printed in 
every paper in the world.” 



“Gentlemen: 

“I ain’t so good at writing, but 
I’m a lifer in the State Pen at New- 
castle. They got me here for mur- 
dering a guy twenty-five years ago. 
How in the hell could I murder a 
guy, if I wasn’t even around here 
twenty-five years ago? Please do 
something about getting me out of 
here. 

John Scrawbuek.” 
“P.S. My buddies are giving me 
the laugh, but they just ain’t edu- 
cated.” 

“To Crackpot Crocket: 

“A bunch of us kids have got a 
swell Tarzan Club and we read all 
the Tarzan books and agree that 
£hey give us a true picture of the 
glorious past. We demand that 
! you apologize to Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs for saying that there wasn’t 
any Tarzan and that there wasn’t 
anything on earth when Tarzan 
went around in the trees and res- 
cued pretty girls in sarongs. 

“P. S. We don’t care about the 
pretty girls, but we all took a vote 
and we agree that you’re all wrong 
about Tarzan.” 

T READ a last letter from a refugee 
in New York. He wrote poor Eng- 
lish, but his idea was sound. 

“Why don’t you tell Stalin it 
ain’t worth fighting for? Maybe 
he’ll quit.” 

There was a touch of humor in these 
letters, but I didn’t see them. I saw 
only the little people of the world, fight- 
ing for something they all believed in. 
Their arguments were sound, so far as 
they knew. Every one was angry. 

We had to do somethihg to prove to 
them that they were wrong, and ht the 
same time give them a world worth 
fighting for. 
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“They’re all like that,” Ann said, 
when I finished. “Thousands of them. 
I keep writing. “Wait — we’ll prove to 
you that we are right.” 

“We will,” I said, and stood up. 
Pinky was coming in with another bag 
of letters. 

Ann looked distressed. 

“Johnny,” she touched my hand. 
“Can you V* 

I had tried to make her believe. I 
had failed. 1 

“Wait,” I said, “until Crocket’s 
ready. He’s devoted his life and sacri- 
ficed his reputation on this thing. He’s 
sincere, and brilliant.” 

She sighed. 

“I only hope he’s intelligent enough 
to get you out of this mess and leave 
something for me when it’s all over.” 
I guess I knew how she felt. I had 
given up a good job and pushed our 
marriage' date into a hazy future. Ann 
had proven that I was the thing she 
wanted most of all. I hadn’t been very 
considerate, of her. 

“Pinky came in and tossed the bag 
on the .floor. 

“Good Lord,” he 'said, and mopped 
his face with his shirt sleeve. “I never 
figured on being a mail-man. I’m get- 
ting rich off you folks. Collected a hun- 
dred bucks in car-fare and tips since 
yesterday. 

“What’s going on down at the camp?” 

I asked. 

He whistled. 

“About a thousand people are meet- 
ing and talking about you people,” he 
said. “Some of, them are curious. Some 
of them want to know what’s going on 
and are getting damned mad because 
they don’t find out anything.” 

He looked sheepisH. 

“Anything for my bulletin service?” 

I said: “What?” 

He stammered. 

“Bulletin service. I’ve made up a 



mimeograph sheet telling everything I 
find out up here. I sell it at a quarter a 
copy at the camp.” 

Pinky, I decided, was no dunce. 

“You can say that we are handling 
letters with great dispatch, that Profes- 
sor Crocket will have something definite 
to report within the next week and that 
the police have already arrested three 
people who tried to break through the 
lines.” 

Ann looked as surprised as Pinky did. 

“Is that a fact?” he asked. 

“No, it isn’t,” I admitted. “But it 
will probably keep them away. They 
don’t want to go to jail and miss any- 
thing that might happen.” 

After Pinky had gone, I went down 
, to the lake-front. Boats, dozens of 
them, floated lazily out by the diving 
raft. Some of the people in them were 
mere curiosity seekers. Others wore 
good clothing and appeared to be un- 
comfortable enough to be the “higher- 
ups” of the social world. 

It was sort of a flagpole sitting act, 
in boats, each contestant waiting to 
view the mysterious happenings at the 
cottage. 

I had told Pinky that Crocket would 
soon have something to report. God 
protect us, if he didn’t. 

Y. May Fifteenth — A meeting of 
the World Congress of Science, last 
night, voted to send a group of five rep-^ 
resentatives to interview Professor 
Crocket. Though doubtful that the 
man is more than a police protected 
maniac, scientists admit that his theory 
is interesting enough to demand imme,- 
diate investigation.” 

I was reading aloud, at the dinner 
table. Steele was there and Larry, Ann, 
the Professor and myself. Crocket 
looked tired. He hadn’t slept for three 
nights. He listened gravely. 

“I think we’ll prove a match for 
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them,” he said, when I had finished. 
“We’ll try the first step of the experi- 
ment tonight, if Ann is still willing to 
go through with it.” 

Ann, it proved, was so darned tired 
of the whole, thing that she would do 
anything to prove or disprove the the- 
ory, once and for all. It was decided 
that we would enter the laboratory at 
eight o’clock. Steele promised that 
extra men would be on duty. Steele, I 
believe had grown as interested in the 
experiment as any of us. He obtained 
Crocket’s permission to be present at 
the, time. 

Steele had been temporarily stymied 
by the Johnson case. /His men were 
working on every clue. The tire marks 
in the mud, which Pinky pointed out, 
checked with Pinchott’s borrowed car. 
Although he was unable to dose the case 
completely, he was firmly convinced 
that Pinchott’s death had solved the 
murder. 

“And Pinchott is in the hands of the 
Devil and the New York police, so that 
part of the crime is settled.” 

I found a letter from Barney while 
going through the afternoon mail. It 
wasn’t signed. It was written on a 
plain sheet of paper and cancelled in 
New York. 

“I guess you don’t have to worry 
about Pinchott any more. If you 
ever get a crack at that other 
planet, and decide to take the trip, 
let me know. You can reach me 
through a personal in the Express. 
signed — The Guy you bashed in 
the face. 

Professor Crocket came into the lab- 

\ 

oratory. He carried a large pitcher of 
ice water which he placed on Jhe table 
near the Memory Finder. Captain 
Steele was frankly curious about the 



machine, as he had been told nothing, 
and had picked up little information at 
the dinner table. Of course, I had pre^ 
viously explained the theory'of the ma^ 
chine to Larry. Ann not only knew 
what the machine could do, but was 
waiting anxiously to prove that the 
Professor was all wrong in his thought 
sequence. 

“Because,” she explained,” “you 
simply cannot convince me that this 
world didn’t start in a crawly, oozy 
stage and gradually work up to its pres- 
ent power.” 

I was worried about placing Ann at 
the mercy of the machine, in spite of the 
Professor’s promise that no harm would 
come to her. I remembered what had 
happened to him, and hoped that noth- 
ing would slip during the first carefully 
planned experiment. 

He thought it best to explain to Ann 
just what would happen. v 

“You will feel a drowsiness coming 
over you. Don’t be frightened. Go 
to sleep relaxed and don’t try to fight 
the power of the Finder. You will be 
conscious of talking of everyday things. 
You’ll feel an urge surging through you. 
to tell anything that comes to mind. 
That part of the experiment affects the 
forward part of your brain. 

“If, when we have placed you under 
full power of the machine, you want 
to talk, and yet can think of nothing 
to say, don’t fight to go on. "Simply 
relax. You won’t know when your sub- 
conscious mind takes over. You won’t 
remember a word that you repeat.” 

Ann was rather light hearted tonight. 
First, I know that being human, she 
felt proud of herself for being the cen- 
ter of attraction for so many men. Sec- 
ondly, Ann thought that now she would 
prove to us that we were on the wrong 
track. That we would take our medi- 
cine, ' admit that we were wrong, and 
return to normal life. That meant a 
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lot to her. I could see it in the misty 
look she gave me as the Professor as- 
sisted her into the box. 

TT GAVE me a start to see her lying 
A there, still and a little pale. She 
was determined but uncertainty crept 
into her expression and remained there, 
unspoken. 

Crocket placed the metal bands on 
her wrists and on her right ankle. He 
attached the wires to the machine. 

“I am not trying any hair brained 
scheme,” he said, mostly for Steele’s 
benefit. “I’ve used the machine be- 
fore, but never on another person. Last 
night I tried to go too far. Even my 
brain, which is more easily controlled 
because of long training, could hot 
stand the strain I placed on it. I’ll 
take no such chances with Ann.” 

Steele ran his finger around the in- 
side of his collar and cleared his throat. 
He knew that, in his position, if any- 
thing serious happened, he would be 
held responsible. However, Steele was 
curious. He recognized in Crocket the 
touch of a genius. 

“I’m just a bystander,” he said. “I’ll 
be glad to see this cleared up,, once 
and for all, regardless of what decision 
you come to. Perhaps we can get some 
peace from this flock of human locusts 
who have swept down on the neighbor- 
hood.” 

The Professor nodded. He smiled. 

“I have more friends than I ever 
hoped for,” he said, “thanks to the in- 
telligent handling of my papers by 
Johnny.” 

Larry Keen stood just inside, the lab 
door. Steele crossed and stood by the 
\yindow. Ann moved in the box. 

“Please hurry,” she begged. “I may 
change my mind if you don’t.” 

The lab was very warm. The cur- 
tains were drawn. Crocket turned the 
switch and the emerald tube started 



to quiver, turned over and gained 
speed. Ann closed her eyes. Her lips 
were pressed tightly together. I reached 
down and touched her fingers. She 
took my hand in hers and held on 
tightly. 

“I’m sleepy,” she said, and her hand 
relaxed, falling from mine. 

The tube spun crazily now, and the 
emerald liquid faded and turned sev- 
eral colors in quick succession. The 
halo of blue appeared over the tube 
and Professor Crocket switched the dial 
until it pointed to 1942. 

Ann’s voice was low but strong. 

“I met Johnny this spring. He’s the 
sweetest . .” 

I felt the blood mounting to my face 
and Crocket switched the dial-to 1941. 

“New York is cold this spring,” Ann 
said. “Think I’ll take a few days off 
and try Florida.” 

1 940—1 93 9— back— back. 

Crocket switched the dial swiftly, 
getting only a short sentence on each 
year, to convince himself that Ann ac- 
tually remembered. .The room was get- 
ting hot. Steele wiped the perspira- 
tion from his face. His expression was 
tense. I looked at Larry. A smile 
played around his lips. 

1931—1930— 

Ann’s voice was still clear, though 
it was obvious that she was in a deep 
sleep. Her entire body was relaxed. 
Every time Crocket moved the dial, 
words came readily to her lips. She 
spoke of little, unimportant things that 
are. important only at the time they 
happen. Crocket was very busy every 
second. He hovered over the machine 
and watched the light changes that 
came. A deep purple halo quivered 
above the whirling tube. Liquid swished 
rapidly from end to end, and the mo- 
tor was hot, humming loudly. 

1929—1928— 

“Guess I will have to take higher 
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math at school,” Ann’s lips said. “I 
love the work. Dad says I can go to 
New York if I pass.” 

Crocket’s fingers were on her pulse. 
He looked first at me, then at Steele. 

“No danger,” he said coolly. “She’s 
perfectly normal.” 

He switched the dial back once more. 
“1927 is my big year,” Ann said. “I 
have my first party dress. It’s very 
pretty .” 

ANN would have been eight years 
old then. She’s twenty-five now, 
having been born in 1919. Her mem- 
ory was vague, as a child’s memory 
usually is. She talked of her school 
experiences. Her excellent marks in 
grade school art. Then, back to 1926 
—1925. 

She hesitated, then blurted: 
“Momie, I can’t remember . yes 
I’m six years old today. The cake 
is pretty — six green candles.” 

Crocket took a long breath. He 
switched the dial to 1925. 

Ann’s lips' moved. No sound came 
from them. Beads of perspiration 
moistened her face. She seemed to 
be struggling for words. 

A five-year-old girl . should remem- 
ber — something. 

Crocket ignored the others. He 
looked straight at me. -There was a 
triumphant smile on his face. I heard 
Steele leave his place by the window 
and move slowly, silently toward -me. 
Larry’s hand was on my shoulder. 

Ann’s body stiffened. She was try- 
ing — trying to remember something. 
Anything that occurred in 1925. 

“A world that" has existed twenty 
years,” Crocket whispered, “cannot 
supply memories beyond that time.” 
This was our first link of proof, and 
yet it frightened me. I stared down 
at Ann’s still, almost lifeless body. 

“I — I don’t know,” my voice fal- 



tered. “Perhaps she really c&n’t re- 
member. She was very young.” 

“No,” Crocket said. “You can all 
remember little things that happened 
before you went to school.” 

Steele’s voice interrupted. 

“I can remember quite clearly,” he 
said,. “my first boots — age four.” 

Crocket turned up the power. The 
motor hummed louder and ^the tube 
spun faster. Ann’s body went rigid. 

Crocket’s voice sounded uncertain, 
as though he didn’t quite dare 

“I don’t know how much power she 
can take,” he said. 

"Ann was quite rigid now. I remem- 
bered Crocket’s lifeless hand on the 
edge of the box. 

“I think she’s had enough,” I said. 

Crocket leaned close to Ann’s lips. 

“No memories,” he said gently. 
“Nothing — nothing about Mother or 
Daddy?” 

Ann’s head moved ever so 'slightly 
from side to side. Her mouth opened 
but no sound escaped. 

“It still doesn’t prove anything,” 
Larry Keen said. I had the feeling 
that he was trying to convince himself 
that it didn’t. It wasn’t what he re- 
ally believed. 

I turned to Larry. It was a long 
chance. 

“You knew her when she first came 
to New York,” I said. “Didn’t she ever 
mention any childhood incidents?” 

The others turned hopeful eyes on 
him. Larry struggled with his own 
memory. Then his face turned red. 

“Good Lord,” he said softly, “as a 

matter of fact she did. She used to 

\ 

tell me quite often of her Grandpar- 
ents. It seems they had a dairy farm 
in Northern New York. She lived 
there between the ages of three and 
five. She could remember the impres- 
sion her Grandfather’s huge herd of 
cattle made on .her.” 
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Crocket bent over the box. 

“Ann,” he said gently, “Ann.” 

Ann’s fingers moved. 

“Ann you remember your Grand- 
father’s farm? All the cattle. A big 
farm where you lived.” 

Silence — dead, intolerable silence 
hung over the room like a foggy cur- 
tain. 

“No farm,” she said quite distinctly. 
“No Granddad — 'no farm.” 

She sighed, as though giving the 
whole thing up for a bad job. 

“No nothing .” 



(OROCKET sprang the motor switch. 

He cut the power and the tube 
slowed to a stop. My eyes were on 
Ann’s face. To my relief, her eyes 
opened. Color flowed back into her 
face. She started to get up. 

“Just a minute,” Crocket said. “Do 
you remember an incident that you 
mentioned when you were asleep? 
Something about enjoying the company 
of your grandparents? Living with 
them and being impressed by their herd 
of dairy cattle?” 

Ann smiled. 

“I "do have a memory for the oddest 
things,” she said unsuspectingly. “Re- 
member, Larry, my telling you all 
about Grandfather Wiggins and his big 
farm?” 

Larry nodded. He couldn’t trust 
himself to speak. 

Crocket released her from the ankle 
and wrist bands. He helped her out 
of the box and she gave me a pleased 
smile. 

“I hope that proves something, once 
and for all,” she said. 

Crocket chuckled happily. 

“It proves,” he said, “that you didn’t 
remember any such thing as a farm. 
Larry told us about it and we tried to 
help you along. Ann, my dear, by 
your own confession, nothing hap- 



pened to you before 1925. As you ex- 
pressed it, c no Granddad-^-no farm.’ ” 

Ann turned to me. Her eyes swept 
around the room at Steele, and at Lar- 
ry Keen. The blood left her face and 
she fainted. 

“I thought we’d need the ice water,” 
Crocket said, and reached quickly for 
the pitcher. 



CHAPTER XII 

Barney Slocum Dies for Fifty Grand 

QTEELE insisted upon going under 
the machine^ the same night. 

“Because,” he said, “one test won’t 
be enough. You’ll have to test every 
screwball that comes along, and get the 
President himself to sign a paper stat- 
ing that you’re not crazy. Others will 
refuse to believe.” 

Crocket was overjoyed at Steele’s 
proposal. He had anticipated Steele’s 
argument against the use of the ma- 
chine, and now that Steele was on our\ 
side, it would help a great deal to con- 
vince others. 

He tested Steele’s memory. Steele 
mentioned his police work, and talked 
a great deal about his schooling. As 
in Ann’s case, Steele’s mind became a 
blank when the dial was set oh 1925. 
Even Larry, hard-hearted editor that 
he was, seemed visibly impressed this 
time. The working conditions were 
much the same. The room had grown 
much warmer and ( Steele ceased to 
struggle, his subconscious mind telling 
him that it was Useless to try when 
lAnn had failed. 

But it was Steele that enabled us 
to clear Up much of the mystery. Even 
Crocket refuses to attempt to explain, 
though it’s something that has trou- 
bled us since that night. 

We were about to turn off the ma- 
chine, to return Dan Steele to normal, 
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when a strange, thing happened. 

His lips did not move. His mouth 
was open , and a strange hollow voice 
came from his throat. 

“Wait — 1 Xerbes claim that it can 
be done ” 

Ann, standing tensely at my side, 
pressed closer, her nails cutting into 
my arm. Larry Keen was so startled 
that he jumped backward, almost fall- 
ing. I looked at Crocket. His eyes 
were lost in a mass of wrinkles. His 
fists were clenched. 

“Good Lord,” the words were 
breathed softly. He sprang to Steele’s 
side. The Captain was rigid. His 
body seemed a dead, white thing. Yet 
the voice came from his mouth again, 
echoing and pounding against the walls 
of the little room. It was^a voice from 
a huge soundbox. It was as though it 
came from a vast cathedral. — 

“ The experiment may sound fantas- 
tic, ” it said, " yet Yanu and the High 
Scientists will find a way.” 

Up to this point, I had felt as though 
the inner brain was speaking. Now this 
theory was lost, because another voice 
came. A voice entirely different than 
the first. It echoed, as did the voice 
that called itself Xerbes. Yet it was 
different in tone quality. 

“And I, Unar, claim it cannot be 
done. Man will not conquer his en- 
vironment. The planet of Moneta is 
a complete world. We have lived here 
from the c O’ age. We live by the 
things that we found here, developing 
only as those first blessings are devel- 
oped and improved.” 

Then the first voice. again: 

“We will make a wager. We will 
prove that you are wrong. The High 
Scientists, under my leadership, will 
construct a false world. It will be 
enlarged by the machinery at our con- 
trol and thrust into space. On this 
world we will construct ruins. They 



will be buried at several levels. In 
addition, there will be books, ersatz 
materials, in fact, enough bogus his- 
tory to intrigue the minds of those who 
go there.” 

“Wait,” the voice of Unar iriter- 
. rupted. “What of the people?. They 
will retain memories of Moneta.” 

I looked at Crocket. He was torn 
between duty and curiosity. We all 
knew that Steele might be dead. Per- 
haps this was the very voice of death. 
Yet, none of us moved. We could not 
move. 

“No,” Xerbes thundered. “I will 
not lose this wager by forgetting im- 
portant things. Each human who is' 
set down on this eratz world will be 
put under one of our Memory Ma- 
chines: All memory of Moneta will 

be wiped out. Into each mind will be 
placed a complete, personal history. 
Books, even living quarters, will be 
constructed to dovetail with these 
memories.” 

Another voice came in, as though we 
were listening to a strange radio play. 
A radio program came from the white, 
motionless lips of a seemingly dead 
man. 

^,ND Xerbes and I claim that these 
people, at least a percentage of 
them, will be intelligent enough to dis- 
card the hopeless jigsaw puzzle of his- 
tory that we place about them. These 
higher ones will understand, when they 
have wasted many years in study, K that 
no one can completely solve the .mys- 
teries of such a world. They will strug- 
gle through mists of uncertainty and' 
find their way back to Moneta and 
their rightful home.” 

A great volume of voices arose, some 
of them cheering, some defiant. 

“This is a mad, foolish scheme you 
have concocted,” Unar’s voice boomed. 

“But,” Xerbes cried, “y° u > Unar,- 
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claim that we are bound by environ- 
ment. That we live according to the 
conditions about us. I say that we 
can master environment and ignore it. 
That we can rise above it. I say that 
the people of this false world we cre- 
ate, will realize that their past does not 
make sense. That they will muddle 
through and come home to us, and I 
will collect the wager.” 

At this point, Steele’s lips started to 
twitch convulsively. His body stif- 
fened. Frightened, I jumped forward 
and turned the switch of the machine. 
It went dead. Crocket and Larry were 
at Steele’s side. 

For a moment I thought we were 
too late. Then Steele relaxed once 
more and blood found its place in his 
cheeks. He opened his eyes. 

“I’m— I’m thirsty as hell,” he said. 
* “Jeez .” 

His voice died, but his breathing, 
his pulse, were normal. 

In five minutes he was out of the 
box and able to be moved, with my 
help, to the porch. The others came 
out one by one, and silently took their 
places in the porch chairs. Ann was 
silent. Larry Keen kept muttering' to 
himself. 

“Well,” Steele asked. “I hope I 
didn’t disappoint you?” 

Ann sighed. 

“You — you knocked my perform- 
ance right off the first page,” she said. 

Steele looked first at me, then at 
Crocket. 

“I had no memories beyond 1925?” 

Crocket shook his head. He seemed 
to be in a daze. He had never ex- 
pected anything like the performance 
of the Memory Finder. 

“Good Lord, man,” he said, breath- 
lessly, “you acted like a human radio. 
As near as I can guess, you tapped a 
knowledge of the past that no man has 
a right to know. I don’t know if it 



was you or the machine.” 

Eagerly he told Steele what had hap- 
pened. When he was finished, he sat 
very still. The moon was high over 
the lake. Boats were still out there 
on the lake, half a dozen of them. A 
couple of troopers were playing cards 
under the gleam of a flashlight on the 
lawn. It was a very quiet night. A 
very warm one. 

“I guess you turned out to be a 
prophet after all,” Steele said finally. 
“But how in the devil can we contact 
this Moneta, that we are supposed to 
return to?” 

Crocket shook his head. 

“The work has only begun,” he said. 
“We’ll have to convince others that we 
are right. That, alone, is a huge task. 
Yet I think it can be done.” 

“Amen,” Larry Keen said. “So help 
me, I’ll publish every word of what has 
happened. God pity me when the pub- 
lic gets hold of this news.” 

I looked at the troopers, enjoying 
their game of gin-rummy. 

“A lot of people are in for a rude 
awakening,” I said. 

“Maybe,” Ann said timidly, “we’d 
better travel a little further on the road 
to Moneta before we try to convince 
the public that such a road exists.” 
Ann, was right but I knew I had 
come a long way toward success in 
convincing her. 

r JpHE full story of the Memory 
Finder was printed in the Express. 
To my surprise, I now found that al- 
though the Johnson estate hadn’t been 
cleared up as yet, Larry Keen and sev- 
eral of his associates owned a control- 
ling share in the paper. Keen had ac- 
cumulated stock over a period of years, 
and at least for the present, he was. in 
full charge of the paper’s policy. 

I kept notes from this point on, be- 
cause I realized that what was hap- 
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gening ;wo\ild' make a startling journal, 
once Professor Crocket • succeeded in 
closing the last chapter of his story. 
As some of the events that took place 
are slightly hazy now, in view of , what 
has happened since, I present them as 
I wrote them during those seven wild 
days that followed: 

MAY 20 — By noon on the day the 
Express carried its third great story of 
Professor James Crocket’s work, Lake 
Speer became a maddened beehiVe of 
humanity. Steele had to rush down to 
State Headquarters and requisition ex- 
tra troopers to keep order. I rose ear- 
ly and Crocket, and I held a hurried 
conference in my room. Ann’s type- 
writer was - already- clicking, trying to 
dig its way down through the. huge pile 
of letters. 

Crocket is iooking older, tired and 
yet more sure of himself than ever. 

“We have convinced a few intelli- 
gent people. Our work has ceased to 
be a theory, and is a fact,” he said. 
“Now — we must actually develop a 
machine that wjill transport some of us 
to Moneta.” 

Moneta. The name was rich, mu- 
sical. I never doubted that the planet 
of Moneta existed. Xerbes — Yanu— 
Unar — the voices that came from 
Steele’s lips, were real living people. 

“I’m still a little dazed about last 
night,” I admitted. “We’ve come across 
something that’s too hot to handle, and 
yet we can’t stop now. There isn’t any 
trail back-.” 

Crocket nodded. 

“That’s it exactly,” he agreed. “To 
admit that we were dreaming up the 
facts that we’ve given the public, 
would brand us both as fools. We have 
a choice of being fools, or perhaps, 
prophets without honor. Are you go- 
ing on with me? It’s not too late for 
you to get out.” 

That brought a smile to my lips. 



Get' out? He couldn’t get' rid of- me 
now no matter how hard he tried. 

“The voices mentioned that we would 
find our way back home to Moneta. 
They must have given us some clue.” 

Crocket, nodded. 

“They did,” he said. “I. told you 
once this had been my life work. It 
took ten years to perfect the Memory 
Finder. I managed to do something 
with it that I thought was impossible. 
Don’t think that I thought only of 
contacting the planet called Moneta. 
I knew I would have to go there, if 
such a road opened for me. I have 
an attachment which fits on the Finder. 
I have used it often to carry brain 
waves out of my body to distant 
points.” 

“Wait a minute,” I begged. “I’m a 
reporter. That sounds pretty compli- 
cated.” 

Crocket smiled. 

“Any task is complicated to a man 
who does not know how to perform it. 
Remember that I have worked on this 
for many years. The brain waves or 
thought waves can do everything but 
actually see. They have to see by 
sense of vibration. In a state of coma 
I . have been able to send all but the 
actual brain substance to any given 
point. When I awaken, I have filed 
away in my head certain events that 
my brain waves have seen or picked 
up at that distant point. With enough 
money 1 would be able to go further. 
I would be able to actually send the 
brain ■ itself and perhaps the entire 
physical body.” 

That is the wall that we have run 
into. Enough money? How much? 
Crocket estimates twenty five thou- 
sand dollars. 

T HAVE talked with Keen. He flew 
to New York this morning and got 
back late this evening. I asked him 
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if he knew any rich angel that might 
back us. Seated at the table with half 
a cup of coffee in his hand, he grinned 
wryly. 

“I know a number that might hang 
you,” he said. “The big boys are after 
your neck, and Crocket’s, for that-mat- 
ter. They are trying to suppress any 
news from here. They’ve succeeded 
in buying the Herald, but I won’t sell 
the freedom of the Express. 

“New York, in fact, the whole' out- 
side world, is sitting on the fence. 
Everyone is afraid that if Crocket 
should turn out to be correct, the old 
world would topple like Humpty- 
Dumpty and break into a thousand 
pieces 

“The stock market, food prices, 
everything is way off. Everyone is 
waiting for Crocket to kill himself or 
get taken to an asylum. Still there’s 
just enough sense in his story to make 
them wonder.” 

This is very discouraging. 

“What’s the news so far as a gen- 
eral reaction is concerned?” I asked. 

He pushed a copy of the Express^ 
toward, me. 

The headlines hit me in the face. 

PROFESSOR CLAIMS CONTACT 

ESTABLISHED WITH MYS- 
TERIOUS PLANET 
New York, May 20 — From 
Lake Speer today came the 
report that in the presence of 
reliable witnesses Professor 
James Crocket succeeded 
in 

I 

The article covered most of the front 
page. The only other, story that broke 
in was a review of what had been done 
to date to apprehend Jeffery Pinchott’s 
murderer. It took up a half column, 
offering fifty thousand dollars in cash 
for the murderer, dead or alive. Val- 



uable clues had been found - and the 
police were expecting results within 
forty-eight hours. Pinchott’s money, 
I decided, was still powerful enough 
to wage a battle in the favor of justice. 
Just where the justice in this case was, 
I wondered. 

“The World Congress of Science has 
met in London,” Larry interrupted. 
“They are flying a committee here by 
clipper. They’ll demand a hearing with 
Crocket the day after tomorrow.” 

"That was valuable news. Perhaps 
they would stand behind us. Larry 
dashed this thought to pieces. 

“I might add,” he said, “that those 
boys are ready to believe anything but 
the truth. It’s like trying to find a 
cure for the head cold. No one has 
ever done it, and they wouldn’t be- 
lieve it if it happened.” 

May 20 closed with no further news 
from outside. Down at the camp, a 
group , of sightseers spent the evening 
in a community sing. Troopers were 
getting fed up on gin-rummy and had 
switched to poker. Ann worked late 
on her mail and I went to bed. I had 
a headache that aspirin wouldn’t cure. 

May 2 1 — It happened today. Trag- 
edy, and a perfect solution for Crocket’s 
, problem. In the eyes of the public, 
I’m a hero. In my own mind, I’m 
still doubtful as to whether it was worth 
it. I had no choice. Fate played me 
in on her hand, and I came home with 
the chips. 

I went swimming early this morn- 
ing, hoping to escape the thrill seekers 
who were now practically living in their 
boats. Yesterday’s paper created quite 
a stir at the camp, and Pinky Robin 
sold out all the. copies of the Express 
he could find in town at a dollar a 
copy. 

As a result of this I had to give up 
the swimming idea. I didn’t want to 
go back to the cottage.’ There were a 
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lot of things on my mind that needed 
pondering over. I walked along the 
beach, then into the woods away from 
the direction of the camp, hoping I 
could escape anyone who might have 
seen me leave the cottage. 

I had reached the cove where Bar- 
ney Slocum found his boat. It was 
warm and the trees swept close to the 
water’s edge, forming a screen to hide 
me from the lake. I sat down on, a 
log and stared into the water. I thought 
I heard a gunshot far away on the 
other side of the lake. It troubled me 
for five minutes. Then I forgot it 
and dozed. Suddenly the roar of a 
motor sounded over the calm lake. I 
hadn’t heard a motor for some time. 
The sightseers used rowboats. 

I sat up, scanning the water r trying 
to discover the source of the sound. 
Then I knew why the motor had star- 
tled me. 

It was Barney Slocum’s boat. 

TN THE flashing sun, I saw it slip 
into open water, gain speed and 
come hurtling directly toward me. Two 
more gunshots sounded faintly in its 
Wake, then only the motor could be 
heard. I was about to get out of sight. 
The man in the boat stood up. He 
was steering with one hand. 

It was Barney Slocum. 

I couldn’t be wrong. I remembered 
the first time I had seen him standing 
in a speed boat, guiding it with one 
hand. He was cocky and very sure 
of himself. 

The' boat was already half way 
across. Then another craft came into 
sight. It was smaller but evidently 
propelled by a heavy motor for it 
gained slowly, cutting down the dis- 
tance between the two. 

I waited. Slocum drove the speed- 
boat straight for the shore. Fifty feet 
out he cut the motor and got ready 



to jump. 

I had the wild idea that he was try- 
ing to get to the cottage. That he 
felt his safety depended on his reach- 
ing us. 

I could see his features clearly now. 
There was blood on his dark' face, but 
he was grinning. He wiped the blood 
away and^as the prow of the boat hit 
the sand he jumped. He fell, got to 
his feet quickly and then saw me. The 
grin widened and he laughed aloud. 

“Johnny,” he said, “my God, this is 
a welcome surprise.” 

The other boat was half way across 
the lake. ' It was aimed like a bullet 
straight toward the cove. I could see 
two figures in it. 

They^were Troopers. 

Barney’s face had been creased bad- 
ly by a bullet. 

“You shouldn’t have come back,” I 
said. 

He just stood there laughing. Yet, 
he was gauging the speed of his pur- 
suers carefully. 

^ “Crocket needs some dough for that 
last job he’s got to do, don’t he?” Bar- 
ney’s voice was calm now. It was in- 
sane, the way he stood there, watch- 
ing the Troopers as they came closer. 

“Get the hell out of here,” I begged. 
“I’ll tell them you aimed a gun at me 
and kept on running. Hide in my 
room at the cottage. I’ll think of some- 
thing.” 

He grinned. 

“Nice going, Johnny,” he said, “but 
you don’t think these boys could catch 
me if I didn’t want to be caught?” 

His voice was scornful. 

“T don’t understand,’^ I confessed. 

“You and Crocket — and Ann were 
pretty nice to me,’ he said. “You’ve 
been the only decent people I ever met. 
There’s fifty thousand bucks waiting 
for the guy who brings me, in, dead or 
alive.” 
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The whole plan was beginning to 
seep through my brain. 

“Barney, for God’s sake? You 
didn’t . . ?” 

The Troopers were almost in now.. 
They had cut their motor and were 
drifting. 

They couldn’t see us in the pro- 
tecting screen of trees. They were 
standing low in the boat, pistols drawn. 

“This guy Pinchott was a bum,” 
Barney said coldly, “even if he has got 
money. You guys ain’t bums. You 
done something for me. Maybe this 
is a chance for me to do something big 
too.” , 

It wasn’t a time for heroics. I 
grabbed him by the arm and pushed. 

“Run,” I said. I felt choked up f 
and sick inside. “They’ll shoot you 
down. Barney, run, for Christ’s sake.” 

He jerked away from me. 

“I’m all done running,” he said grim- 
ly. “I ran all the way from New York, 
just to beat the law up here.” 

His face was gray and expression- 
less. He was very tired. 

“You ain’t gonna spoil things now. 

I ain’t just thinking of you. I’m think- 
ing of Ann and the Professor. He 
deserves a break.” 

|'\NE of the Troopers shouted from 
the boat. I thought I recognized 
Dave Walters’ voice. 

“Come down to the beach with your 
hands up, Slocum,” he yelled. “We’re 
landing.” 

Slocum shot me a last desperate look. 

“ Play ball , Johnny, like I want it .” 

I swallowed. 

“For Crocket’s sake,” I said, “and 
Ann’s.” 

A ragged smile showed his white 
teeth. 

“Good, boy,” he said softly and 
pulled a pistol from an armpit holster. 
Before I knew, what he. had done, he 



whipped up the barrel of the gun and 
fired directly through his own heart. 
He sank to the grass without a sound. 

The boat hit the beach and Dave 
Walters jumped out. Hardly knowing 
what I was doing I picked up the gun. 
I held it loosely in my hand. Dave 
Walters ran toward he, stopping short 
as he saw Barney’s body before me 
on the sand. He whistled. 

“Looks like you hit the jack-pot,” 
he said, “and with me so close to mak- 
ing some real dough.” 

His companion came up on the bank, 
bent down and turned Barney’s body 
over. I let them take the gun from 
my hand. 

“Nice job, Mr. Sharp,” \Valters said. 
“He was a tough baby.” 

I looked down at Barney. The smile 
was still on his lips. 

(( Play ball, Johnny, like I want it. 
For Crocket’s sake — and, Ann’s.” 

t 

I remembered what he said, the 
“tough boy” who had come all the way 
from New York to deliver fifty thou- 
sand to his friends. 

“Yeah,” I said. “I guess he was tough 
all right. I couldn’t miss. He was 
right on top of me before I fired.” 

I hated like the very devil to say 
it. I guess it was what Barney wanted. 

CHAPTER XIII 
The Final Plan 

J^/TAY 22 — We made preparations to 
receive five'members of the World 
Congress of Science. Steele telephoned 
at ten this morning to tell me a check 
was on his desk for the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars. I had already ex- 
plained to Ann, Larry and the Pro- 
fessor what had happened on the beach: 
We were all sick about it, and yet, I 
wanted to erect a monument telling 
the world what the “toitgh guy” had 
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done because a few people treated him 
squarely, $ 

Crocket had to sidetrack further 
work and prepare to receive our guests. 
Even the airline people were impressed 
at the importance of these men of sci- 
ence who had winged their way from 
half way across the world to visit Lake 
Speer. At one in the afternoon, Steele 
sent out boats to clear the lake. The 
beach near the camp was black With 
people studying the sky for the first 
sight of the special seaplane that was 
coming directly from ship’s side in New 
York Harbor. 

At one fifteen a speck disturbed the 
sky toward the South East and the large 
plane came down to squat like a sitting 
duck on the water of Lake Speer. A 
cordon of Troopers escorted the men to 
the cottage. . 

It’s impressive to see such men. All 
five of them were well into the later 
years of their life. One cannot blame 
them for being disturbed over what they 
had come to witness. They had spent 
their lives building up a series of facts 
that threatened to be torn down over 
night. 

Naturally, to ns, their lifetimes 
weren’t so important. Those who had 
been in the laboratory the night of 
Steele’s brain test, realized that these 
were actually men of Moneta and had 
not, as they supposed, life residence on 
earth. 

The names of Farley, Freamont, 
Bruck, Waterman, and Wells conjure 
up pictures of great books of learning. 
The men themselves were quiet, and I 
think, a little amazed at the great 
crowds who hovered nearby, many of 
them already firmly convinced that Pro- 
fessor Crocket was correct. 

I will always regret that I was un- 
able to be present for those tests. I 
learned afterward that Crocket was 
asked to work with them alone and al- 



low no outsider, to comment on what 
took place behind the doors of the lab- 
oratory. Crocket, however, told, me 
what I didn’t already know, after they 
emerged from the laboratory late that 
evening, and with grim, almost fright- 
ened expressions, embarked for the re- 
turn trip. 

One by one they had undergone the 
test, all in their turn, listening and 
Watching for the results upon his asso- 
ciates. 

Not one of them, powerful, stubborn 
fact finders who tested and retested 
every inch of the ground, coutdzemem- 
ber a single incident of their lives be- 
yond the^year of 1925. 

„ I came across Ann, seated on the 
beach, staring at the lonely moonlit 
water. She turned as I approached and 
her eyes glistened. I knew that she had 
been crying. I sat down and placed an 
arm around her waist. r 
“Tired?” L , 

I knew she hated people who cried, 
and I didn’t want her to guess that I 
knew. 

She nodded. 

“I guess so. There’s so much hap- 
pening. Barney’s death— and all.” 

“I know,” I said. “I feel somehow 
that there is blood on my hands”’ 

She shook her head. For sometime 
we sat there. It grew cold and I sug- 
gested we go in. Suddenly she was 
clinging to me, her tear stained cheek 
pressed to mine. There was something 
^frightening in the desperate way she 
held me. 

“Johnny — how is it all going to end? 
It wasn’t your fault, about Barney. He 
wanted it that way. If Barney believed 
so much in the Professor, and you be- 
lieve, it has to be true, all of it.” 

“I know,” I said. “I told the Profes- 
sor we couldn’t turn back. I hope you 
feel that way.” 
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She stared up at me, and-I kissed her. 
“I wouldn’t have you quit for any- 
thing,” she said. “But if we can’t 
straighten things out in a little while, 
the whole world will be hiding from 
itself. People will go mad.” 

I thought of the check for fifty-thou- 
sand dollars, lying under a paperweight 
on Captain Steele’s desk. 

“Barney donated his life for this,” I 
said. “Tomorrow I’m going to get the 
money and work my damned head off 
until we finish.” 

She laughed, a little wildly. 

“To think that as much as Jeffery 
Pinchott hated us, it is his money that 
works to prove that we are right.” 



'C' VERYTHING seemed a little crazy. 

I took her to her room and notic- 
ing the light in the laboratory, knocked 
softly. Crocket’s voice came from be- 
yond the dbor. 

“Go to bed, Johnny,” he said. 
“There’s work to be done here. Work 
you can’t help me with. You’ve done 
your part today.- Get some rest, and 
we’ll start all over again in the morn- 
ing.” 



“Thanks,” I said. “Better call it off 
yourself. You’ve been under a strain.” 
“In a short time,” he promised. “One 
or two more things . .” 

His voice trailed off. I undressed 
quietly and crawled into bed. Every 
muscle in my body ached. I thought of 
the seaplane roaring away with five men 
who would deliver judgment on our 
very existence. Perhaps they would 
study the whole thing among them- 
selves and decide that Crocket was only 
a clever fraud. It wasn’t a pleasant 
thought. 

I woke up once close to four in the 
morning. A shaft of light still touched 
the pines outside my window. Crocket 
.was still at work in^the laboratory. 

May 23 — The week ended, and for 



me, the last day started at noon. I 
didn’t open my eyes until eleven this 
morning, and then cursed myself for 
sleeping so late when Professor Crocket 
had worked throughout the night. I 
went at once to the laboratory, and 
asked him to stop and get some sleep. 
He looked very bad. His face was 
drawn and pale. His hands were im- 
pregnated with dirt and he showed 
signs of collapse. He tried to laugh at 
me for worrying about him. 

“I’ve assembled some of my ma- 
chine,” he said happily. “Now I must 
make a list of needed material and you 
will have to fly to Chicago for them. 
I’ve already called the supply houses 
and asked for the assistance you need.” 

I called town and arranged for a pri- 
vate plane. At breakfast I noticed that 
Ann felt much better. A night’s rest 
had done her good. 

“Larry left this morning,” she said. 
“He is returning tomorrow, after he 
finds out how the World Congress of 
Science reacts to the visit here. He 
thinks he should supervise the editorial 
handling of their story.” 

I was glad of that because Larry 
would give the .news every possible 
break, unless it was too bad for even 
him to touch up. I received, a long list 
of equipment from Crocket and asked 
Ann to see that he went to bed at once. 

She promised and I’ll admit that at 
her suggestion. Crocket went to his 
;room like an obedient child. He had 
lived alone for so long, he thought of 
Ann as a daughter and a very wonder- 
ful one at that. 

I waited for Pinky Robin to pick me 
up and we drove directly to Steele’s 
office. I received the check. I still 
didn’t want to take it, but I understood 
what the money meant to us and tried 
to ignore my personal emotions. 

The plane was waiting for me at 
Speer and the flight to Chicago was a 
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fast one. 

The job Crocket put in my hands 
was important. I had to contact and 
place orders for immediate delivery 
with, three chemical companies, a radio 
supply house and several wholesale 
houses. I had dinner at the Black- 
hawk, forgot for. a few minutes that I 
was living in a world apart, and grew 
anxious to return to Lake Speer. 

I had planned at first to stay in the 
Windy City over night, but now,, see- 
ing people dance and sing once more, 
I wanted more than anything else to 
get back to Ann. 

TJTOW can I best record the happen- 
ings of the next three Weeks? Bar- 
ney Slocum’s body was Taken back to 
New York. Larry Keen purchased a 
decent lot for him and Barney went to 
rest, never to have his chance to take a 
trip to “that other planet” he had 
dreamed of. 

Professor Crocket and I labored 
night and day over the machine in the 
laboratory. To me it was an intricate 
system of cabinets 'within cabinets. 
Parts, made to his drawings, came by 
plane from Chicago* Radium arrived 
in carefully guarded containers. A full 
case of powerful tubes came in and were 
fitted into the power chambers beneath 
the cabinets. 

I worked hard, doing the things he 
thought my hands Were capable of. I 
trusted him entirely, knowing that his 
mind was familiar with the task at 
hand. 

At the end of the week, the World. 
Congress of Science came from their 
chambers and released stories to all 
parts of the globe. It must have been 
wonderful, that first interview- with 
those men. I would have liked to have 
covered that story. 

With every man, woman and child 
waiting for them to speakj the silence 



f 
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was broken. The full story of their 
findings was published in a dozen lan- 
guages. 

It is better for me to include part of 
the actual article. I. cannot explain it, 
at least to my complete satisfaction. 

London, May 30 — The World Con- 
gress of Science has carefully studied 
and discussed at great length the find- 
ings of a committee that went to Lake 
Speer, Minnesota, to interview Profes- 
sor Crocket. It was with shocked sur- 
prise that many of us listened to their 
reports and. agreed that something had 
burst upon the world of knowledge that 
no man had ever remotely suspected 
before this time. 

We, as a body of human beings, can- 
not force down the throats of man, a 
story such as the one we heard, regard- 
less of how much we believe ourselves. 
Let it be remembered that in our opin- 
ion, the following facts are true. 

1. That man (and this applies to men 
of our profession more than any 
other) has been trussed and chained 
by his environment. That we are 
forced to react to the world around 
us. 

2. That many strides into a clearer fu- 
ture have been frustrated by the be- 
liefs that tie us to the past. 

3. Therefore, it might be better if we 
could forget a past that does not help 
us, and work toward a perfect fu- 
ture. 

4. That Professor Crocket has pro- 
duced a miracle of clear thinking and 
succeeded in convincing us that he is 
sincere and a genius. 

5. That his findings are: (A) A planet 
of Moneta actually exists. (B) It 
is the home planet of our people. 
(C) That world is an experiment, 
and that Crocket’s previous expla- 
nation as to how we came here and 
why it can be told and how we were 
supplied with an inexplainable past 
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is completely accurate and correct. 

6. We cannot say that Moneta is a 
place that can be reached by any 
present manner of transportation. 
We believe this to be impossible. 
Even the location of such a planet 
hasn’t been determined. However, 
Professor Crocket believes that he 
can produce such a machine. In rer 
spect to him, the Congress postpones 
any decision until his work 'is com- 
plete. 

7. In summing up this report, the World 
Congress is forced to discard previ- 
ous concepts of all branches of "re- 
search and wait until' such time as 
Professor James Crocket/the man 
who is guiding the destiny of the 
world, hands down his final decision. 

HP HE article, though by no means con- 
- vincing everyone of its truth, did a 
wonderful thing for the Professor. 
When he read it, tears sprang to his 
eyes. Here, Jn the presence of his fel- 
low workers, he was conceded to be a 
genius. It sent him back to his labora- 
tory, struggling harder and harder to 
reach his goal. 

There were telegrams of congratula- 
tions from all over the world. Several 
schools of thought sprang up. One of 
them was the So-what’ers , “So-what?” 
was hurled from millions of lips. Actu- 
ally, these people were trying to corm 
fort themselves. 

‘'So what?” they asked. "We ? re geL 
ting along all right. Environment is 
here and we’ve been struggling with it 
for centuries It hasn’t got us down 
yet.” 

The answer was obvious In reach- 
ing it, I fell deeply in Jove with an iim 
aginary vision of Moneta. Here was a 
planet that would see nothing hut the 
future. Its people would have no ties 
with centuries past. 



In Moneta, we all agreed, no man 
could point to history and say: 

"Wars — we’ve always had them and 
we always will. It’s like a machine. 
We go round and round.” 

One night, Ann, Larry and myself 
were on a wild fantasy flight to Moneta. 
We pictured it with tall, perfect build- 
ings of the future. Moneta, Larry said, 
would know nothing of depression and 
hatred and wars. On Moneta, with no 
memories, there would be no hatred to 
grow until it flamed into a war. There 
would be no soap boxes and speeches. 

The things we spoke of, must have 
been discussed in millions of homes. 
Some people made a joke of the whole 
affair. 

To us there was no joke about the ex- 
istence of Moneta. We fought against 
time and Larry Keen championed the 
cause by donating every page he could 
to the stories we released. \ 

f 

In June, after the World Congress 
convened until Fall, the big job was 
done. Throngs had moved in upon us 
gradually until only the cottage itself 
and the acre of ground around it could 
be protected by State Troopers. Camp- 
ers were everywhere in the woods. 
They managed to sneak close to the cot-, 
tage, and we could see them, staring 
with wide, frightened eyes at whatever 
movement thy could detect through the 
cottage windows. 

The laboratory was our terminal 
point on earth. Now the machine was 
ready. We tried to decide who would 
first attempt a contact with the planet 
of Moneta. 

MoftetOr-r Even the name made 
poetry when you , spoke it aloud. I 
would lie awake at night, staring at the 
ceiling and repeating the name over 
and over. I dreamed of it, The world 
of perfection, released from all super- 
stitions, hate and dogma. Soaring on- 
ward with new success, because on 
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Moneta there would be no fear of the 
dark — no fear born in childish minds 
for things not understood. 

I became very sorry for us, the people 
of earth. We had been made to suffer 
all these fears, simply because people 
greater than ourselves wanted to per- 
form a large-scale experiment. Finally 
a cold perspiration broke out on my 
forehead and a terrible fear arose inside 
me.. What would happen if we failed 
in our effort to return to the perfection 
of Moneta, our home planet ? The 
thought grew in me like a festering sore. 
I tried to sleep, but my subconscious 
mind took hold of me and I lay awake 
living a nightmare. 

Perhaps the machine would, fail. 
Men would look at us and condemn us 
for frightening them. We would suf- 
fer, and in the end, be punished for not 
proving what we sought to prove. 

Worst of all, the world would get no 
relief. Men would continue to search 
for turtle eggs and ruins. They would 
go on trying to solve the missing links 
that didn’t exist. They would fight 
again and again for a world of peace, 
and finish each battle, only to await 
the strength to fight again. 

I slept at last, but not until the sky 
was gray and traffic was once more mov- 
ing along the road toward the camp. 

npHE laboratory was dominated by 
A the huge system of black cabinets. 
These cabinets made up the space in 
which we would lie, while being trans- 
ported by Crocket’s complicated ma- 
chine. They were each the size of a 
small coffin, lined with black leather 
and fitted with doors that kept the 
oxygen from seeping in. The six boxes 
were welded into one, in rows of three 
each. Metal and rubber tubing con- 
nected them with various parts of the 
machine itself. 

It would be impossible to explain 



Professor Crocket’s theory on the ac- 
tion the machine must take. Even I, 
who had worked on it steadily, knew 
only that we would lie in the boxes and 
that air would come to us from tanks. 
When the machine gained full momen- 
tum, it was expected to break down 
the brain and transport it to Moneta. 
If Moneta held no oxygen, we would 
be faced with death within a. second 
after reaching there. That was the 
chance we had to take. Crocket’s fig- 
ures were based entirely on the art 
of higher mathematics and the sub- 
ject was beyond my ken. 

To the outmoded Memory Finder 
had been added six larger, more pow- 
erful tubes. Each of these contained 
a different chemical. The smallest 
contained radium. It was these flash- 
ing tubes, and the huge assembly of 
the radio equipment under the cabinets 
that would provide the all moving 
power. 



CHAPTER XIV 
We Must Remain Calm 

, yy r E PLANNED a trial test. For 
this test Crocket insisted on mak- 
ing himself the guinea pig. He ex- 
plained the correct method of starting 
the machine and building up the power 
until it controlled his body. This time, 
Ann and I were alone with him. The 
Captain was busy in town and Larry 
Keen was midway between New York 
and the Lake, coming for the final test. 
Larry had agreed to go with us to Mon- 
eta, while Steele promised to handle 
the machine at Lake Speer. 

Crocket entered the first chamber 
and I posted Ann by the thick glass 
window that covered the end of it. 
Our instructions were to wait until 
Crocket showed some sign of leaving 
the chamber. None of us were quite 
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sure how the transition would take 
place. 

New motors had been placed in the 
room to drive the big machine. I threw 
the switch of the first and felt power 
lunge into it. It gathered speed quick- 
ly and the laboratory shook under the 
weight of it. Within the cabinet, I 
could see Crocket lift his arm, signal- 
ing that oxygen was reaching him, and 
everything was all right. The tubes 
started to whirl. 

I threw the second switch and the 
high whine of the second motor blended 
in with the first. The tubes twisted 
faster, their various contents swishing 
from end to end. The base, on which 
they were mounted vibrated and shook 
the cottage. 

Nothing had happened yet, and the 
machines were going at full speed. I 
watched Ann’s face. She shook her 
head. 

“He’s still got his hand lifted,” she 
said. i 

I was discouraged. Crocket and I 
had decided that the body would proto 
ably disappear slowly at though into 
aomist. That the cabinet would be- 
come empty, and must be left tightly 
closed until he returned. 

The vari-eolored rainbows lifted into 
the air over the whirling tubes. The 
regular lighting in the room was dim, 
t The machine had reached maximum 
■speed, yet nothing had happened to 
Crocket. 

His hand was still uprisen. 

Discouraged, I turned off the power 
and waited for the machine to stop. 
With Ann’s help, I unlocked the cabi- 
net and pulled out the wheeled slab 
on which Crocket’s body was lying. 

The moment I did it, I realized the 
terrible mistake I had made. 

Crocket’s body was stiff and hard. 
The blood seemed drained from it. By 
earth standards, he was dead. And I 



had killed him. , 

“Don’t stop the machine until I sig- 
nal you to do so,” he had warned. 

We both had mistaken the uprisen 
hand as a signal that he was dissat- 
isfied and ready to give up. 

What could we do now? 

“We’ll haave to get him back in,” 
Ann said in a hushed frightened voice. 
“Perhaps there’s still a chance.” 

We slid the still figure back into 
place as swiftly as possible; While 
Ann closed and bolted the door, 1 
sprang * to the motor controls. It 
seemed hours before the motors were 
in motion again. 

I went to Ann’s side, staring at the 
still, marble like figure in the cabinet. 
No movement — no signal. Probably 
if life remained, I had murdered him 
by opening the case— or at least by 
shutting off the power, 

I felt as though there was no hope, 
yet we couldn’t give up. Crocket’s life 
meant everything now. 

Ten minutes passed — then fifteen — 
half an hour. The motors hummed 
loudly and the tubes were so hot that 
quickly changing halos of light spun 
wildly all over the laboratory. Grad- 
ually we were enveloped by these 
lights. The glass that allowed us to 
look in upon Crocket grew hazy and 
moist. Then, dimly, beyond the mois- 
ture-beaded glass, I thought I saw 
movement. 

I strained my eyes, clutching Ann’s 
shoulder with my fingers. 

“Did you see?” 

She nodded. 

“His hand fell to his side.” 

Still T didn’t dare open the box. 

Five more minutes. 

! Then his' foot, close to us, tapped 
gently on the glass. 

I sprang to the motors and shut off 
the power. The lights faded and died. 
The moisture on the glass disappeared. 
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A NN opened the cabinet. She was 
***" crying, and the tears streaked 
her cheeks. Those tears were born 
of sheer relief. I know, for even if I had 
not been able to cry, I felt like it as we 
wheeled the slab out of the cabinet and 
helped Crocket to his feet 

“I’ve been to Moneta” He was 
quite overcome. ' “ Johnny , do you hear 
me? I’ve been to Moneta. For a 
while I couldn’t seem to return at will. 
Then I was able to come back.” 

‘T told, him quickly about turning 
off the machine. 

“I’m glad you did it,” he said. “I 
found that I was able to move about 
with complete freedom on Moneta for 
a short time. That means that we 
must have a reliable person at the 
controls here. By a prearranged sig- 
nal, we can come back after making 
a study of life on Moneta. It’s won- 
derful.” 

I was frightened. He spoke of be- 
ing able to move about in complete 
freedom. 

“Your body didn’t leave the case,” 
I said. “You grew stiff and dead from 
all surface evidence.” 

I expected this to trouble him but 
he chuckled. 

“I should have told you,” he ex- 
plained. “These bodies we are in are 
quite useless to us. Only our subcon- 
scious minds and our souls are trans- 
ported by the machine. That is why 
the cabinets 1 ' are constructed so care- 
fully. They must protect and pre- 
serve the actual body so that we may 
come back here long enough to finish, 
our work. On Moneta science is far 
enough advanced to provide us with 
new bodies. 

“I didn’t have time to present my- 
self to the people of our home planet. 
I found myself on a hill near the edge 
of a great highway. In a distance the 
towering spires of a huge’ city reared 



toward the sky. I had ony time to 
see that the vehicles on the road, the 
buildings in that city, were far ad- 
vanced over our own. I was going 
toward the city when you restarted the 
machine. It stopped me on the spot 
I was standing. When I awakened 
again I was here.” 

That was my first trip to Moneta. 
We faced many difficulties. First, how 
could we bring back proof that such 
a place existed? I solved that prob- 
lem and simple as the idea is, I’m 
proud of it. 

We could only bring back ideas and 
mental pictures. Therefore, we would 
gather all the information we could 
about the machinery, art, mathematics, 
etc. learned while on Moneta. Upon 
returning we could present ^.that ma- 
terial to learned men and let them 
judge for themselves how successful 
we had been. In a like manner, every 
phase of life could be copied mentally 
and reproduced on paper when we re- 
turned. If enough people could be 
convinced that Moneta was really their 
home and far advanced over the en- 
vironment imprisoned earth, then ma- 
chines like the one we had built could 
be made by mass production. All our 
finance could be diverted into trans- 
porting civilization to a new planet 
where a perfect future would give men 
and women a better life. 

The plan grew in my mind until I 
was waiting wildly for the first chance 
; to see Moneta for myself. 

Crocket was patient. He had come 
so far along the right road he hated 
to take any risks. He went over the 
machine carefully, making sure that 
nothing could go wrong. Dan Steele 
came up and Crocket explained what 
must be done. Steele, although in dan- 
ger' of getting into official trouble by 
working with us, had promised to han- 
dle the controls and bring us, back to 
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earth at the end of twenty-four hours. 
After that we would decide how long 
we could remain on Moneta, gather- 
ing vital material to present to the 
world. 

Larry Keen arrived at eight in the 
self would fill four of the six cham- 
bers on the second trip to Moneta. 
Steele tightened his guard around the 
cottage, fearing that some maniac 
might manage to damage the machine. 
He was very deeply concerned over 
his responsibility. 

THOROUGH check-up assured 
us that the direct power line that 
supplied the motors could not be cut 
off by storm or accident. The world 
was kept ignorant of what we planned 
to do so that none of our enemies would 
take this opportunity to get rid of us. 

Larry Keen arrived at eight in the 
evening. He had good news. 

“We held a board meeting last- 
night,” he said. “The group has raised 
enough cash to buy a controlling share 
of the Express from the Pinchott es- 
tate. With Pinchott himself out of 
the way, there isn’t another power in 
New York that dares fight us out- 
right. The decision of the World Con- 
gress carried a lot of weight. 

“People in New York seem very 
deeply concerned. They are waiting 
for us and we’ve got to produce soon.” 

Ten o’clock was the last hour. From 
then on we weren’t sure what we would 
face. If an accident occurred, it might 
not be pleasant. Steele had five cups 
of Ann’s coffee. He joked nervously, 
like an executioner who dreads pulling 
the switch to the death chamber. 

Larry discussed the construction of 
the machine with Crocket and finally 
gave up. Crocket’s work was far be- 
yond his understanding. 

I tried to discourage Ann from go- 
ing with us but she insisted. 
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“We aren’t complete unless we’re 
together,” she said. “I couldn’t wait 
here and think of your lifeless . body 
lying there in a metal coffin. If I’m 
beside you it won’t bother me at all.” 
I admitted that I felt the same, and 
she convinced me that she should be 
with us. 

“Besides,” she said, “I can pick up 
a lot' of lovely future dress designs 
which might come in handy.” 

We held, a council of war at ten 
thirty. 

“We will, because of the power be- 
ing uniform, and because we start to- 
gether, probably find ourselves in a 
group on Moneta. The fact that we 
find ourselves in a strange world with- 
out our physical bodies should not wor- 
ry us. Our thoughts will be under- 
stood by each other. ^ 

“During the first trip we will riot 
attempt to acquire bodies. No doubt 
this has been arranged by the Mone- 
tians, but we’ll not take advantage of 
it until we are sure we have all the 
information we will need here on 
earth. 

“Therefore, Steele will bring us back 
in twenty-four hours, to the second. 
We will make our plans when we reach 
the home planet. Is that clear?” 

No one spoke. The others nodded 
and I followed their example. 

Crocket arose. 

“Good,” he said. “Remember— a 
lot depends on us. We must remain 
calm and unafraid.” 

CHAPTER XV 

The Story of Moneta 

I 

T LAY quietly in the narrow confines 
of the black cabinet. Above me 
the Professor had taken his place. Lar- 
ry, I knew, was at my right, and Ann 
above him. Steele slammed the glass 
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door to my cabinet, and.all sound was 
cut out. I’ll 'admit ; it was a little 
frightening. I 7 tried to relax, but my 
heart pounded unreasonably. It -was 
dark. .Only, a dim .light came from 
the glass near my;feet: The oxygen 

tank was pumping fresh air' into the 
box. I felt better. 

I could feel rather tlian hear the 
throbbing of the motors.' Steele was 
doing his job swiftly. I closed my 
eyes. I wasn’t quite sure how much 
pain was in store for a man who leaves 
his body. There would be some sen- 
sation, I was sure, and'I waited for it 
with a curious dreadr 

I was in for a surprise. 

It was like sleep. A deep, dream- 
less. sleep that comes when a mind and 
body' are exhausted and relaxed. 

Then I was awake again, and hover- 
ing over a clearing in- a small grove. 

Was this Moneta? 

It could have been the woods near 
Lake Speer. The sun was bright and 
the day warm.- I' had an odd, discon- 
nected feeling, and well might I have. 
It was as though my brain floated in 
space. I could see, and yet I could 
not feel. I, the. part of me that was 
here, had left my body behind. 

It seemed that I must only will a 
thing to happen and it happened. I 
wanted to explore the grove, and go 
beyond, where I could hear sounds of 
moving traffic. I didn’t dare to leave 
until I contacted my friends. 

“I assume that we are all here,” 
Crocket’s voice said clearly. “Although 
of course I can see none of you.” 

I heard Ann’s frightened little gasp. 

“I’ve been waiting for you,” she said. 
“I feel fine. I didn’t dare to speak 
out loud, afraid none of- you would be 
here to answer me.” 

v 

I felt vastly relieved. 

“I’m all right,” I admitted. “Al- 
though, without a body; I can see com- 



plications arising.” s - v 

Larry chimed in. 

“They’d have a hell of a time. ,wag-,- 
ing a war on earth; if everyone was. 
as helpless as we are,” he said. 

Crocket sounded well pleased. 

“Good — we are all here. Now, .to. 
lay definite. plans for the hours; we are 
to remain on Moneta.” 

Larry chuckled. ■ » 

“I hope Steele remembers to pull 
the switch,” he said. “Otherwise,. I 
want to be damned sure .that they’ve, 
got a body stored away for me some- 
where in this new world.” 

He hit pretty close to the thought 
that worried us, all., I would hate to 
go through life with vibrant, lovable 
Ann Shelton and be able to accompany 
her only in spirit and voice. 

fyf ENT ALLY, I had already gath- 
ered many notes concerning Mon- 
eta: Our conference in the grove had 
been short. Crocket and Larry, or 
at least their mental equipment, de- 
cided to go together toward the city 
of spires we saw some distance away. 
There they would try to absorb con- 
struction details, dress designs, etc . , 
that would impress earth people. Ann 
arid I were to take our time exploring- 
the rich valley that approached the 
city. Here we would listen to the 
people when possible and find out what 
we could to tell the people at home. 

It was a wonderful experience. We 
had na fear of being discovered for 
actually there was nothing to be dis- 
covered. Knowing little of the brain 
and the soul, I can explain it best by 
saying that our mental machines were 
on Moneta with no physical body to 
delay us. We had but to wish our- 
selves onward to a certain point and 
we were there without delay. 

We agreed to meet in the grove well 

ahead of the time set bv Steele for our 

¥ 
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return. In this way we would make 
sure that no errors occurred. 

Ann suggested that we go first to- 
ward the road, for we still heard ve- 
hicles traveling, on it. As Larry and 
Crocket had already left for the city, 
‘we started at once. 

This valley of Moneta was a won- 
derous place. If this planet is as large 
as the world, I thought, how can so 
much man-made beauty be accom- 
plished? Yet, hadn’t we decided al- 
ready that Moneta was far advanced? 

The highway which we approached 
was perhaps a hundred yards wide and 
its surface was as smooth as glass. 
The cars, for I suppose you could call 
them that, were propelled by powerful, 
soundless jets of pale blue gas that 
shot from the rear of the slim vehicles 
and vanished into the air. Speed here 
had been conquered, for. we could hard- 
ly follow the vehicles without mental 
“eyes” as they shot past. Moneta was 
well settled, for the highway was cov- 
ered at all times with a veritable tidal 
wave of traffic. A thousand yards 
away, another road carried traffic away 
from the city. 

We drifted toward tthe valley, fol- 
lowing the wide thread of the road. 
There were no farms here. Instead, 
colored glass homes were scattered 
about on green squares of grass. Mon- 
eta seemed a planet of color and light. 
The sun filled every house through 
soft, pastel blocks of glass. Each build- 
ing was separated by several hundred 
yards, and the roof of ‘ every home 
acted as landing space for tiny, bug- 
like planes. 

We were unable to speak to the in- 
habitants, but we saw many -of them, 
that afternoon. They ' looked as the 
people of earth do, and it was a relief 
to me. I had half expected some sort • 
of four-legged green men. That’s the 
usual conception of life 'on' other 



planets. 

These people of Moneta looked like 
your Uncle Ned and your Aunt Helen. 
However, their dress and their living 
conditions were far' advanced. We 
saw nothing that would point to a coun- 
try that lived in the past. Most of 
all, that was what we had come for. 
Environment, we were sure, had never 
touched here. In searching the homes, 
we saw that books, papers, everything 
spoke of and looked to the future. 
Nothing was wrinkled with age. 

Yet this did not account for the wor- 
ried expressions of the faces of the 
people we saw. We regretted that we 
could not break in on any of their con- 
versations, for by their speech, they 
might give us some clue. 

The people of Moneta, in spite of 
the jewel-like setting they lived in, 
were worried. 

What worried them we couldn’t 
guess. Yet, when they gathered in 
groups near their homes, or read their 
papers, it was evident that their minds 
were filled with a' troublesome thought 
that they couldn’t drive out. It showed 
in bitter little lines around their 
mouths and in the corners of their 
eyes. 

T TNABLE to fathom the secret, we 
hurried back to the grove. Pro- 
fessor Crocket was worried about our 
continued absence. 

“It is very near the time for Steele 
to take us home,” he said. “I was 
afraid you might not get back.” 

We sat and waited. The wind was 
warm in the grove. We were all ex- 
cited over what we had seen. 

“That city is perfect,” Larry said 
with enthusiasm. “It’s got everything. 
Elevators work on compressed air, 
shooting the cars three hundred stories 
aloft. The sun up there is wonderful. 
Every office absorbs it through ultra- 
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violet screens.” 

“Even the basements,” -Crocket 
added, “are fitted with sun-reflectors 
that carry the heat and ultra-violet 
rays of the sun to the lowest levels. 
There couldn’t be any disease.” 

“The cars that you saw on the road 
belong mostly tq the workers.” Larry 
couldn’t forget the things he had wit- 
nessed. “Through an ingenious arrange- 
ment of road levels a man can drive 
directly to his building through a 
service door and be lifted while still 
inside his car,; to a garage on the floor 
level where he works. No man or 
w6man is more than a few steps from 
his car at any time.” 

There were other 'wonders, but I no- 
ticed the sudden look of* uneasiness 
that showed on Professor Crocket’s 
face. 

“One thing worries me,” he ad- 
mitted, and I knew it was the same 
thing Ann and I had'felt. “The people 
of Moneta aren’t entirely happy.” 

“You know,” Larry added, “I didn’t 
say anything at the time, but I had that 
same feeling. They look nervous — as 
though they were afraid of mentioning 
it and yet couldn’t get whatever it is 
off their minds.” 

I told them quickly that Ann and 
I had noticed the same thing. 

“I did overhear one bit of conversa- 
tion that might have applied,” Larry 
said. “It was between a couple of men 
who worked high in the office system. 
One of them said: , 

“If they do find anything, it would 
affect the whole system!” 

Crocket thought, for some time, then 
gave up, as we had been forced to do. 

“I don’t know what it is,” he ad- 
mitted, “but never fear, we’ll get to 
the bottom of the mystery once we 
come to Moneta to stay.” 

Come to stay? 

It had a nice sound to it. Clean, 



super cities — colorful utopias in hid- 
den valleys. 

Then a strange emotion passed 
through me, and I was homesick. 
Homesick for the dirty, paper-strewn 
streets and the noisy traffic of New 
York. Homesick for a bowl of chili 
and a beer at Brett’s Bar. We of earth 
are foolish, tradition bound people, but 
the thought of walking across Times 
Square again had a good feel to it. 
Poison spouting automobiles were 
screaming their mechanical lungs out. 
Men and women were spitting and 
breathing in each others faces, where 
the sun seldom shone. Perhaps we 
were meant for that life, and not for 
the perfection of Moneta? I won- 
dered. 

The returning sensation was very 
pleasant. One moment we were busy 
talking over what we had seen and 
locking it all carefully in our memory. 
The next, a strange drowsy sensation 
passed through us all and we awakened 
feeling heavy and a little strange, once 
more locked in the bodies we had left 
oh earth. I was still unaccustomed to 
my load when Dan Steele, relief show- 
ing plainly in his eyes, helped me from 
the cabinet of Professor Crocket’s won- 
derful machine. 

r "pHE day after our return to earth, 
Larry Keen insisted that all four of 
us fly to New York. We went at once 
to the offices of the Express. I noticed 
a strange, subtle difference in the city, 
since I had gone to Lake Speer. Laugh r 
ter had vanished. Everyone looked 
frightened. Unanswered questions were 
on every man’s face. 

What would Professor Crocket have 
to say to a curious waiting 'world? 

In the art department, each of us 
was turned over to a staff artist and 
a reporter. It felt fine, giving, instead 
of taking a story, for a change. For 
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three hours, I made suggestions and 
answered questions shot at me by both 
men. I knew that Crocket, and Ann 
were doing the same thing. Larry was 
in his office, hard at work with the 
top artist in town. When he emerged, 
the entire city we had visited on Mo- 
neta would be on canvas. 

'I explained the general appearance 
of the valley, the homes, and the living 
conditions. The artists worked hard, 
checking with each other concerning 
details. At one o’clock in the afternoon, 
the work was done. The Express to- 
morrow morning would carry the com- 
plete word and picture story of Moneta 
in it’s pages. 

Every copy was sold out in advance. 

By three in the afternoon, tele-photo 
had reproduced every sketch and sent 
them all over the world. Professor 
Crockett gave technical explanations 
of how ■ many of Moneta’s ''marvels 
were based on theories never before 
suggested by earth scientists. These 
facts would prove beyond a doubt that 
no' one man could invent the story. We 
knew that men and women would read 
and believe what they read. That was 
important. 

CHAPTER XVI 
I Satisfy a Terrible Doubt 

T’LL never forget the day that fol- 
lowed. At last tke world believed. 
There was no doubt this time. Crocket 
had impressed the World Congress, 
and now every man of any importance 
stepped forward to fight at his side. 

At nine in the morning the President 
of the United States read a short ad- 
dress, broadcast in seven different lan- 
guages to all points in the world. I will 
never forget his closing words. 

“There is no doubt that James 
Crocket has discovered a secret that 



has held us bound in tradition for cen- 
turies. I cannot comment on whether 
this is good or bad. I don’t care to 
express myself on a problem that con- 
cerns the people themselves, and there- 
fore should be answered in each mind 
according to that person’s own com- 
mon sense. However,” he paused, “I 
have talked by trans-oceanic telephone 
with London and Moscow. We agree 
that Professor James Crocket is a man 
who has been working for the better- 
ment of civilization. He will be inter- 
viewed by a committee chosen from the 
United Nations. If he wishes to share 
his knowledge with the Axis nations he 
will be given that privilege. Perhaps 
the people of earth will demand a mass 
migration to the home planet ,of Mo- 
neta. I cannot make such a decision. 
It is up to you. There is plenty of 
time. Think well, America, and you of 
other nations. This may be your op- 
portunity to find a warless Utopia. It 
may bring happiness everlasting and 
allow you to escape a world that has 
not been a very happy place for many 
years.” 

That was all. It was a straight- 
forward speech. I had no doubt about 
the decision that people would reach 
sooner or later. Moneta was too ap- 
pealing — too wonderful to miss. Per- 
haps only a few would go at first. Then, 
when others saw their friends moving 
into a Utopia they had all dreamed of, 
they would follow. The world would 
be left, an isolated crude globe, spin- 
ing in space. Four footed animals and 
creatures of the water would come into 
their rightful heritage and rule a man- 
less world. 

But first 1 had a task, to perform . 

Perhaps it was my newspaper train- 
ing that would not let me rest. 

Professor Crocket spent the next two 
weeks rushing from one conference to 
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another. He was in London on Mon- 
day, and when Thursday came around, 
we received a cable from Cairo. 

“Meeting Russian, English and Afri- 
can officials here,” he said. “Mass mi- 
gration system planned. Machine all 
set for production in seven key cities.” 

Inside of another month, Crocket’s 
machine would be on the assembly line 
all over the. world. Perhaps, if noth- 
ing occurred to stop the plan, earth 
would be deserted before- another 
Christmas came around. 

But Johnny Sharp has a nose for 
news. It isn’t an exceptionally pretty 
nose, but it gets around and Ann Shel- 
ton likes it. That’s why, on Saturday 
night, after we heard that Crocket was 
enroute-to China to meet Chiang Kai- 
shek, she and I retreated to the labora- 
tory at Lake Speer and carefully locked 
the door. I explained once more how 
the machine was operated, found my- y 
self locked in one of the upper cabi 
inets and waited for Ann to pull the 
switch. 

I had one more task to perform on 
Moneta, before Crocket launched his 
full scale migration to that planet. 

To my wonder and delight I came to 
Moneta when light was hanging like a 
dark velvet over the valley. Never 
have I seen anything to compare with 
the sight I saw from the edge of the 
highway. The city, in fact every 
dwelling in the valley that approached 
the city, was glowing with colors of 
the rainbow. I suppose it was caused 
by the colored glass that these homes 
and offices were constructed of. Pale 
greens, blues, pinks— every shade of 
spectrum danced and reflected over the 
darkened countryside. Above, the sky 
was bright with strange stars that of 
course I hadn’t yet become accus- 
tomed to. I had no idea, nor did 
Crocket, where Moneta was actually 
located, in relation to the other planets. 



Our problem had been one of mental 
travel, rather than flying. 

i 

COULD face one question at 
a time, and once the population 
of earth came here, they would find out 
the answers to- questions as yet unex- 
pressed. v ' 

But the valley was perfect and every- 
thing about Moneta pleased me more 
than it had during the first trip. 

But I had a job to do and do it I 
must. The future would depend on my 
- research on Moneta. I couldn’t fail. 

I searched carefully that night, fight- 
ing my exhausted mind to go on — to 
listen for some word that would con- 
firm' what I thought I knew. 

Close to morning I found the solu- 
tion. 

.1 followed the highway away from 
the city— far from the valley ( we first 
saw. I travelled through other valleys 
and visited other cities, each more per- 
fect than the first. Then a sight met 
my eye that made my heart pound with 
excitement. 

I wasn’t sure of myself. What was 
I actually looking for? I left the high- 
way and hurried toward a single ugly 
scar in the surface of the planet. I 
knew the answer was within my reach. 

Perhaps a half mile from the road, 
I saw a deep excavation. When I 
reached it, I saw that it measured about 
a mile long and half as wide. It went 
deep, and at the bottom, I saw rugged 
stone, upthrust from the soft dirt. Men 
with baskets on their shoulders toiled 
up steep slopes from the hole. They 
dumped their dirt on screens, where 
others sifted the stuff carefully, occa- 
sionally removing bits of rock and 
other material. 

I dropped down, coming close to the 
men at the screens. They\ worked 
slowly, painstakingly. Their eyes were 
narrowed vpth excitement and their 
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faces showed the wonder that was in 
their minds. I could hear two of them, 
one a very old man with white side- , 
burns, talking urgently as they worked. 

"I think this bit of stone will date 
back to the quartz age,” he said. “You 
recall our Professor mentioning that 
the quartz workers were excellent 
warriors?” 

The young man had keen eyes and 
long, searching fingers. He took the 
bit of quartz eagerly. His voice was 
high pitched. 

“This is wonderful!” He sounded so 
deeply impressed that I wondered if 
the work was new to him. “It will 
shed new light on our ancestors.” 

New light on our ancestors. But, I 
thought, you have no ancestors. That 
is what makes Moneta such a wonder- 
ful place. You should not delve into 
the past. You should look to the future 
or you will become bound by environ- 
ment as surely as earth men have. 

“Take my word for it, Herod,” the 
old man said, “we will dig deeper and 
we will find the secret of the Wars of 
Piras. The men of his age fought bril- 
liantly. It will be a feather in our cap 
if we show, the High Council how Piras 
fought. His technique was flawless.” 

Wars on Moneta? It was unthink- 
able. Here was Utopia, untouched by 
bloodshed. 

Yet this was why I had come back. 
It was the thing I had feared.. 

I left the pair and went into the 
depths, of the pit. Here, other men 
grubbed in the dirt with small spades. 
They arose occasionally, picking up 
slabs of rock. On the rocks were in- 
criptions. Messages from the past. 
Messages that had intrigued men of 
earth and tied them to the past. 

I could hear the people of Moneta, 
when they found out that during other 
ages, a ‘man narned Piras had made 
war a glorious pastime, fighting it for 

''O 



the pleasure derived from killing. 

“We have everything ” they would 
say. “Yet are we happy? sThere have 
been wars before. Perhaps we should 
take things from our neighbors as Piras 
did. Perhaps war is inevitable. Per- 
haps we were not meant to escape it.” 

I shuddered. I was dreaming and 
yet, was I? The men and women of 
Moneta were worried. About this? 

VOICE close by startled'me and 
I turned to see a bearded ancient 
arise with a strip of rusted metal in 
his hands. He held the thing aloft, 
shaking it in both hands. His voice 
was shrill. 

“What will those milksops of the 
Peace Legation say when we place this 
wondrous weapon on their desk? What 
will they answer when we say: 

“This is the battle sword of Piras, 
and we can dig more truth from the 
planet’s surface. We can dig until we 
prove that Moneta has a heritage. A 
wonderful heritage to be preserved at 
any cost.” 

They flocked to his side, hiding him 
from me, but I heard one of his com- 
panions speak : 

“The councilors fought to make us 
give up what they called useless scrap- 
ing at the surface of a virgin earth.” 
he shouted. “Now the council will find 
that we have a past. A past of wonder- 
ful wars and savage nations. This ex- 
cavation will become the first sight of 
true knowledge.” 

Disgust filled me. It made me want 
to run back to the spot where the ma- 
chine had placed me and wait for Ann 
to take me home. 

I was witnessing the beginning of the 
end of Utopia. The people had become 
curious. They had succeeded in build- 
ing wonderful things, because they had 
not been chained by wars and heart- 
aches of the past. These men I watched 
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were spoiling for all time the oppor- 
tunity that Moneta had to be the per- 
fect planet. 

I knew now that I was correct in 
guessing the reason for so much un- 
happiness. The people waited anx- 
iously for knowledge- these men » were 
bringing to the surface. 

Moneta, I knew at that moment, 
would be no better and no worse than 
earth. Men should not come here, for 
they would face the very things they 
sought to escape. Professor Crocket 
had been right, but now, because 
Moneta had forgotten the very reason 
for its success, it was doomed. 

For man has fortified himself behind 
the complete alibi. He found a reason 
why he should fight wars. 

He knows that it has all happened 
before, and instead of fighting against 
these conditions, he remarks smuggly 
that history repeats itself. 

Moneta had a history now, and it 
was sure to -repeat itself. 

I turned away, blind with anger 
against the men in the pit, 

I faced the greatest decision of my 
life. It wasn’t pleasant, but there was 
' no other way to prevent the vast mi- 
gration plan from going through. Ann 
understood me and forgave me for what 
I did. 

I knew that I could not undo the 
things that had been done. Professor 
Crocket was so firmly entrenched that 
even if he denied his own story, people 
would say that he was selfish and would 
go ahead by themselves to establish new 
colonies on Moneta. 

I had one escape. I wired the full 
story to Crocket, telling him what I 
had found out and, how I had decided 
to proceed. It was sent in code, as the 
President and the Army approved of 
my plan. I received his reply at once, 
saying he Would leave by clipper, noti- 
fying all the leaders of the world of 



his actions. 

Then I called Larry Keen. We spent 
seven hours sweating out the story that 
might spell the end to the Daily Ex- 
press. 

Of course this story was circulated 
throughout the world and the people 
were furious. In the long run, people 
forget and forgive very easily. Pro- 
fessor Crocket joined Ann and myself. 
We packed quietly, destroyed the ma- 
chine and ran away to 1 a remote lake 
north of the Canadian border. 

Crocket was deeply hurt and yet he 
realized that men' of science knew the 
true story. It was only the people who 
believed the article Larry and I had 
prepared. 

For we had announced to the world 
that Professor Crocket was mad. That 
we had been taken in by his story, 
until, on our own initiative, we had 
tried out his machine. We exposed 
Moneta as being a product of the Pro- 
fessor’s warped mind, claiming that he 
convinced us through mass hypnotism, 

Larry wired us a week later, and the 
wire was delivered to us with the sup- 
plies that came in by canoe: 

“New York has forgiven Express. 
Circulation up hundred percent. Con- 
gress of Science has full story and 
wants Crocket on their staff in London. 
You and Ann better stay hidden for 
month. ^When you return New York, 
have job Managing Editor for you. 
•I’m moving into Johnson’s office. Kisses 
to Ann. 

Larry.” 



CHAPTER XVII 
Memory Is Elusive. 



p^EEDLESS to say, Crocket left at 
once for London. Before he went 
out with the guide, Ann and I were 
married. I forgot to mention that the 
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guide was Father Jeffries, a priest who 
lived at the remote trading post. 

Ann and I stayed out our month with 
pleasure. 

When we left the lake, Ann had a 
huge scrap book of new designs, all 
taken from Moneta and her people. 

We visited Barney Slocum’s grave a 
few days later, and I stood there with 
my hat off, talking to Barney like a kid. 
I told him everything that had hap- 
pened and thanked him once more for 
being a great guy. Ann was. crying 
when she placed a bouquet of roses near 
the headstone. , 

“I wonder if he’ll like them,” she 
asked softly. “He wasn’t really such a 
tough guy.” 

Moneta, since those days, has grown 
into another Lost World story. Occa- 
sionally the subject comes up in some 
Sunday Supplement, but the Express 
• steadfastly refuses to comment on it in 
any way. Crocket is deep in research 
work now, but he depends on Moneta 
for most of his scientific theories. 

I received a long letter from him 
last week. The letter caused me to 
publish this account. In part, this is 
what he had to say: 

“Moneta Is still alive. Behind locked 
doors, Waterman, ,Bruck and myself 
have worked stubbornly with the Mem- 
ory Finder. We managed to isolate and 




bring to earth a man of Moneta. We 
placed him under the Memory Finder, 
hoping to find out once and for all 
what really happened in years past on 
that planet. 

“This will amaze you. The man 
spoke clearly and intelligently upon 
several subjects, yet failed to remember 
anything about the earth experiment. 
When the Memory Finder was set back 
to 1925, his mind became a complete 
blank. 

“This leaves us exactly where we 
started. Moneta has no history, be- 
yond the time that earth people can 
remember. Can we, on this basis, say 
that both Moneta and earth face the 
same problem? It sounds incredible, 
but are both planets an experiment, 
perhaps conceived by a third, still more 
perfect civilization? I shall spend my 
life trying to find out. The thought is 
perhaps beyond the end of the trail that 
my mind is capable of following.” 

The idea frightens me. How far must 
we progress, to find the perfection we 
seek? If we did find it, would we be 
entirely happy? 

u What a book a devil’s chaplain 
might write on the clumsy , wasteful, 
blundering, low and horribly cruel 
works of nature.” — Charles Darwin. 

THE END 




A MACHINE that can solve three problems 
at once “enlisted” for the duration and 
helped to win the war for the United 
States. It was. invented at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. This machine can solve 
in one day a problem that took one mathemati- 
cian and several students 50,000 man hours to 
solve. 

This machine eats up the tape. It takes one 
man to feed in the tape that has the problems 



punched on it. Then a maze of wires, electronic 
tubes and motors and shafts does the rest. Dur- 
ing the war this machine made the range tables 
for big navy guns, and it helped in the study 
of cosmic rays and atomic waves. ' Now in 
peacetime, bridge designers are using it to find 
out exactly where the stress and strain will fall, 
and it can be used in "many other practical ways 
to take some of the load off human brains. 

* * * 





A GREAT ISSUE, BUT— 

Sirs : 

After reading the December issue of FA I felt 
I had to congratulate you. It was a fine issue, 
even though I know some fans won’t agree. 

Now for my one gripe. Maybe I'm wrong, but 
I think too much love interest is creeping into 
stf. The “Toka” story was swell, but why so 
darn much love in it? I don’t think it is neces- 
sary in order to have a good story, because in my 
opinion, Toka would/have been a good yarn with- 
out it. I have nothing against sex, but I think 
that most fans will agree with me when I say 
that it doesn’t belong in stf to such an extent. 

I liked all the other stories, but “Perfume Tor 
A Princess” and “The Hands Of Ali Jinnah” were 
super. As usual, Finlay had the best illustration. 
He’s my boy ! Cover was pretty good — very 
lovely blue sky. I see that the reader’s section 
is getting longer. Swell! It’s been too short for 
too long. Stories are improving, as is your maga- 
zine in the last few issues. Keep it up and maybe 
I’ll put you back in first place on my list. 

Linda Blake, 

635 Schifferdecker Ave., 
Joplin, Missouri 

Your comments on the love interest , in stf are 
interesting, Linda. But how about the rest of you 
fans — what do you think? Anyway, we’re glad 
you liked the issue so well, and just want to ask 
you a question. Who is first on your list? We’re 
so darned proud of FA that we don’t think there’s 
a fantasy magazine that can touch us. But, of 
course, we’re a little prejudiced! And, oh yes, 
we’d like to apologize for the brevity of the Read- 
er’s Page this issue. Just didn’t have room. But 
we’ll make up for it in the future — so keep those 
letters rolling, in and y we’ll print them Ed. 

SETTING A HIGH STANDARD a. 

Sirs : 

In my last letter to your publication I panned 
a story and expressed the fear that FA was slip- 
ping. In this letter let me retract that statement. 
You are not slipping — far from it, you have lived 
up to the true and real standard I have come to 
expect from Fantastic Adventures. 

In the December issue I would like to list the 
stories with some apology to Shakespeare. 

“Toka Fights the Big Cats” — Much ado about 
nothing. x 

“The Devil To Pay” — A Midsummer Nights 

Dream. 



“The Hands Of Ali Jinnah” — Comedy of Errors. 

“The Gift”— As You Like It. 

“The Warder And The Wampum” — The Mer- 
chant Of Venice. 

Let me also thank all the fans through your 
publication for their letters. Due to circumstances 
I have not been able to answer them all. 

Keep up the good work, and FA shall always 
have one fan who will never miss an issue. 

/ Hyman M. Sachs, 

2449 E. 22nd St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

You don’t have 'to -apologize about Shakespeare- 
to us, Hyman — we’re glad to be mentioned along 
with him! But, seriously, just watch the coming 
issues of FA, and we’ll bet you’ll see an even 
higher standard being sett Ed. 

CALLING ALL TOKAS 

Sirs : t 

I would like to know how many “Toka” sto- 
ries have been published in past issues of FA. 

I would like to ask any readers of FA who V 
have any back issues of “Toka” stories for sale 
to please get in touch with me. 

Keep up the good work, Ed. 

Robert E. Patka, 

4856 N. Moody Ave., 
Chicago 30, 111. 

WANTS SHAVER EVERY ISSUE 

Sirs: 

I have just finished reading your December 
issue of FA and thought I would contribute my 
opinion of your magazine. , 

This is the first time I have ever written fan 
mail to any magazine and I’ve been reading stf 
for over five years. 

J. W. Pelkie’s “Toka Fights the Big Cats” was 
very good, and the cover painting was exception- 
ally good ; “Perfume for a Princess" by Elroy Arno 
was also very good. 

Couldn’t you manage to get at least one story by 
Richard Shaver in every issue of FA? You said in 
your December isue that Shaver had two hundred 
fans. It is two hundred and two, including myself 
and my brother-. 

Lee D. Quinn should hang himself or herself. 
Shaver’s stories would not be so interesting if 
they should be definitely proven impossible. And 
besi'des, Quinn, how do you know they’re not true 
— can you prove they're not true? 
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Fiction comes from fact. I’m not saying that 
every line in Shaver’s stories is true, but some of it 
is bound to be. There are many mysteries that 
seemingly cannot be true, and yet cannot be ex- 
plained in any. way. 

Beverly Jean Walker, 
39 Virginia Ave., 
Groton, Conn. 

Thanks a lot for silting down and writing to us, 
Beverly, we’re always glad to hear from our read- 
ers. You mention that we said Shaver had only 
two hundred fans, in the December issue • of FA. 
We’re sure that if you read it over again you’ll see 
that we said the “ critics ” of Shaver number about 
two hundred. Shaver’s fans are well up in five 
figures. How many other science-fantasy writers 
can boast^that today ? As to Lee Quinn, well 
maybe Lee will be able to answer you himself. Ed. 

A SWELL YEAR FOR FA 

Sirs : 

I wish to congratulate you on your two swell 
magazines, FA and AS. This has been a swell year 
for them — especially FA. 

I would like to give you .my top eight stories of 
the year: 

1. “Forever Is Too Long” — of course. 

2. “Toka Fights the Big Cats” — welcome back. 

3. “Princess of the Sea” — unusual. 

4. “Witch of the Andes.” 

5. "The Red Dwarf” — good with no cave stuff. 

6. “Lamp of Vengeance.’ 

7. “Secret of Elena’s Tomb.” 

8. “Goddess of the Golden Flame.” 

The best cover was for “Witch of the Andes.” 
And, of course, the best humor stories are the 
‘Toffee” series. I'm glad the back covers are back. 
And, oh yes, I’d like some pen-pals under 18. I 
am 13 myself. Thanks for a good year. 

Bill Searles, 

323 Acacia Rd., 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 

We’ll be watching for your ratings next year at 
this time, Bill, because we think we've got some 
really great stories wailing for you Ed. 

YOU FIGURE IT OUT! 

Sirs : 1 

I have just finished reading J. W. Pelkie’s “Toka 
Fights the Big Cats.” It was very interesting read- 
ing all the way through and I enjoyed it very 
much. “Perfume for a Princess” was also very 
good but slightly out of this world, don’t you 
think ? But as I read the story and got deeper and 
deeper into its plot I could almost imagine myself 
as being Herbert Coates there with his pal. Lela 
must have been quite a dish. 

I’ve heard a lot about “The Secret of Elena’s 
Tomb ” and if it is as good as they say it is, I 
would like to get a copy and read the story. 

I have been reading your magazine whenever I 
I can get my hands on a copy, and most of the 
stories hold my attention clear to the end, and then 



I sit and wonder, could these things really happen? 
I’ll let someone with more brains and talent than I 
figure that one out. 

Thanks for a very fine magazine. 

Arthur Gurke, 
Neche, rji. D. 

You are not the only one who sits and wonders 
sometimes, Art. And as to that question, could 
these things really happen? . . Well, it wasn’t, so 
very long ago when rockets and atomic power were 
looked on as nothing but tools of the .fantasy 
writer. And look at the world around you today. 
Rockets . atom bombs, and we’re only begin- 
ning. So when you read a science-fantasy story, 
it’s all right to have your tongue in your cheek, 
but remember, that some of the things that are 
written about in fantasy stories have hap- 
pened l Ed. 

AWAITING THE THARN SEQUEL 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed “Toka Fights the Big Cats.” But the 
front cover was the worst it’s been for quite a long 
time. I just couldn't digest the blue sky or the 
background. 

The choice of stories was readable this time. 
I especially liked. Dwight Swain’s novelette. I'll 
close for now, saying that I’m anxiously awaiting 
the “Tharn” sequel. “Warrior of the Dawn” was 
one of the best stories I’ve ever read. 

James W. Ayers, 
609 1st St., 
Attalla, Ala. 

To say that we’re a little bit surprised to hear 
that you didn’t like the December cover would be 
putting it mildly, James. We thought it was one 
of the best Jones covers yeti We’ll present 
the “Tharn” sequel as soon as author Browne 
delivers the completed manuscript. He’s hard at 
work on it right nowl Ed. 

YUM AND DOUBLE YUM 

Sirs: 

The December issue of FA was very good. I 
liked “Toka Fights the Big Cats.” It was a very 
interesting (yum) story, and very well written 
(yum-yum). All I have to say about the Zolandian 
women is, “Daddy, buy me a dozen 

“The Devil to Pay” is one of the few Unknown- 
type fantasies I have read since the unfortunate 
demise of that magazine. Let’s have more stories 
like it. The deCourcys are o.k. 

The cover was excellent, but then, it usually is. 
How'do you get that almost photographic clarity? 
It’s really remarkable. 

Joe Schaumburger, 
1822 Bathgate Ave., 
Bronx, 57, N.Y, 

We gather that the “Toka” story whetted your 
appetite, eh, Joe? Well we had the same feeling 
too! And kep your eyes on future issues for some 
more top fantasies ■ Ed. 





M OST of the giant sequoias are in Cali- 
fornia. In King’s River Grove there is 
,one tree 276 feet high. In Calavaros 
Grove there is one 32S feet high. The tallest tree, 
36S feet, is dead but is still standing. It is as 
high as a thirty-five story building. These trees 
are not only known for their amazing height, but 
for the thickness of their trunks. Roadways have 
been cut through some trees with enough room 
for two cars to pass side by side. One tree may 
contain enough lumber for building twenty-five 
six-room houses. These old trees could tell quite 
a story if only they could speak. Some are be- 
lieved to be more than 3,000 years old. They 
were growing when Rome was just a village. 
They were standing when the Norsemen and 
Columbus were coming to America, and they are 
still standing majestically today. 



* * * 




T HIS bird has a short, thick bill, the upper 
half curved and furnished with a tooth, 
and the lower half with hairs. They live in 
the northern countries and grow to ten inches in 
length, and are usually grey and white. These 
shrikes prey mainly on large insects and smaller 
birds, young snakes, frogs and fish. Those that 
they do not eat at once, they stick on a thorn or 
a splinter in order to keep them.. If they are in 
a cage they will use a nail or a wire from the 
cage. This practice probably originated in an 
effort to hold their food firmly while tearing it 
apart. 



* * * 




S CIENTISTS have found a chemical in tomato 
plants which they named tomatin, that is' 
capable of resisting fungus disease. It .fights 
the germs responsible for ringworm and athlete’s 
foot. So before too long the treatment for fungus 
diseases may involve tomato plants or even pepper, 
cabbage or potato plants, for they also contain 
this chemical. It’s worth has been proven in the 
test tube, and now clinical tests to prove its value 
are under way. 



A NOTHER enormous head, the fifth, has been 
dug up in southern Mexico. It was un- 
- earthed by a joint expedition of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and the Smithsonian 
Institute after laying in the jungle for more than 
a, thousand years. These well-carved heads/ are 
relics of the “La Venta” culture of 500-800 A. D. 
This came before the Mayan and Toltec civiliza- 
tions. It is a puzzle as to how the twenty-ton 
heads were transported to this spot, for the basalt 
from which they were made was quarried seventy-, 
five miles away. i 

* * * 

TNE BCE ACE 

F" | "THOUSANDS of years ago, great masses of 
j ice covered most of the earth. The exact 
-L reason for these glaciers is unknown, but a 
professor in the University of California recently 
offered this theory : He thinks that the snow fields 
can be self increasing, that they become larger be- 
cause the white snow 'surface reflects most of the 
sun’s heat so that the region becomes colder and 
the snow turns to ice.- The air over the ice mass 
gets cold and dry. Then the warm, moist air 
from the ocean- blows over the ice and the mois- 
ture falls as rain and snow and freezes in till all 
the oceans are partially emptied to become ice on 
the land. When there is less water in the oceans, 
there is less atmosphere to evaporate, and the 
situation is reversed. The ice age gradually ends. 
Ten thousand years ago was when the last ice age 
ended. Who knows when it will -happen again? 

FUNERAL FEAST 

N OT all customs following a death are of 
a melancholy nature. For instance there 
is the wake that is quite common all 
over the world. At such times the people may 
dance and play games. After the body has been 
taken care of, it is the custom for the mourners 
to sit down and eat a good meal. This ceremony 
goes back to the time of “spiritual cannibalism.” 
Savages thought that the eye was the home of 
the soul, and so when an old chieftain died or 
was slain, the .next ruler would eat the eye of 
(Continued on page 166 ) 
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TO VERY important discovery relating to 
mind power, sound thinking and cause 
and effect, as applied to self-advancement, was 
known centuries ago, before the masses could 
read and write. 

Much has been written about the wise men of 
old. A popular fallacy has it that their secrets 
of personal power and successful living were 
lost to the world. Knowledge of nature’s laws, 
accumulated through the ages, is never lost. 
At times the great truths possessed by the 
sages were hidden from unscrupulous men in 
high places, but never destroyed. 

Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 

Only recently, as time is measured; not more 
than twenty generations ago, less than l/100th 
of 1% of the earth’s people were thought 
capable of receiving basic knowledge about the 
laws of life, for it is an elementary truism that 
knowledge is power and that power cannot be 
entrusted to the ignorant and the unworthy. 
Wisdom is not readily attainable by the gen- 
eral public; nor recognized when right within 
reach. The average person absorbs a multitude 
of details about things, but goes through life 
without ever knowing where and how to ac- 
quire mastery of the fundamentals of the inner 
mind — that mysterious silent something which 
“whispers” to you from within. 

Fundamental Laws of Nature 

Your habits, accomplishments and weaknesses 
are the effects of causes. Your thoughts and 
actions are governed by fundamental laws. Ex- 
ample: The law of compensation is as funda- 



mental as the laws of breathing, eating and 
sleeping. All fixed laws of nature are as fasci- 
nating to study as they are vital to understand 
for success in life. 

You can learn to find and follow every' basic 
law of life. You can begin at any time to dis- 
cover a whole new world of interesting truths. 
You can start, at once to awaken your inner 
powers of self-understanding and self-advance- 
ment. You can learn from one of the world’s 
oldest institutions, first known in America in 
1694. Enjoying the high regard of hundreds 
of leaders, thinkers and teachers, the order is 
known as the Rosicrucian Brotherhood. Its 
complete name is the “Ancient and Mystical 
Order Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by the ini- 
tials “AMORC." The teachings of the Order 
are not sold, for it is not a commercial organi- 
zation, nor is it a religious sect. It is a non- 
profit fraternity, a brotherhood in the true 
sense. 

Not For General Distribution 
Sincere men and women, in search of the truth 
— those who wish to fit in with the ways of 
the world — are invited to write for a compli- 
mentary copy of the sealed booklet, ‘The Mas- 
tery of Life.” It tells how to contact the librarian 
of the archives of AMORC for this rare knowl- 
edge. This booklet is not intended for general 
distribution; nor is it sent without request. It 
is therefore suggested that you write for your 
copy to Scribe W. N, Z„ 

Ike ROSICRUCIAN S 

{AMORC} 

San Jose 



California 
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HOSPITALIZATION 
' SECURITY 




jHospital 

Residence 



Sanatorium 



Surgeon- 



Maternity 

Laboratory 



X-Ray 



Anesthesia 



Opr. Room 
Ambulance 



Accidental 

Death 



3* 



A DAY/ 
PLAN 



For Individuals 
or Family Groups 

Covers SICKNESS. 
ACCIDENT and acci- 
dental death. Plan per-, 
mlts you to go to any, 
hospital In the U.S.' 
Available to men and 
womon up to 70 years 
of age and alt children, 
regardless of other 
policies carried. It 
costs so llttleand does 
so’ much. Write 
TODAY I 



^0 lytE DIC AL EXAMINATION [QUIRE 0 



INTERSTATE MUTUAL BENEFIT ASS'N.. 

DEPT. 3703, DOVER. DELAWARE 

Please send me FREE full details concerning your 
Hospitalization Policy. i 




( Continued from page 164) 
his adversary. In Rome, the nearest relative , 
would stand by the bedside of one about to die, ; 
aiid inhale the last dying gasp. In this way he ^ 
was able to acquire the virtues' of the expiring 
soul. In Bavaria the people ate -“corpse cakes” 
at the funeral feast. The bread 'dough' was set 
on the corpse to rise before baking, and acquired 
his virtues which were passed on to the people 
eating the cakes. Sometimes there is a special 
chair set at the table of the feast to be occupied 
by the dead. This is in case the ghost is still in 
the house and wants to be treated as one of the' 
family. After the meal, the spirit’s food is 
thrown under the table or out the door to indi- 
cate to the ghost that he has had his last meal 
there and should leave the land of the living. 

A. noisy, boisterous wake is based on the idea 
that it is sinful to remain silent in the house of 
death. If one should go to sleep from drinking 
too much, he is in danger of having his soul 
enticed away by the soul of the dead as they meet 
in his dreams. Some people believe that the dead 
take part in the games. The corpse should be 
watched at all times to protect it from the demons 
that are always lurking in the house of death. 
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Send us your Sohge and 
Sons Poems. Hollywood 
composers write melody 
WITHOUT CHARGE. Lead 
Sheets and Records fur- 
nished. Send song materi- 
al TODAY for FREK EXAM- 
INATION. Write for details. 
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Box 870, Beveriy Hills, Calif. 



STHMA 

Tm NO-COST TRIAL OFFER! 

IF YOU SUFFER FROM BRONCHIAL ASTHMA PAR- 
OXYSMS, from coughs, gasping wheezing--- write i|uick 
for daring NO-RISK, NO-COST TRIAL OFFER. In- 
quiring from so-called hopeleBsV'casea especially invited. 

NACOR, 1142- N State Life Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 




Write Stories 

Mr*. Grace Blanchard had • ^ Si _ wl K JV 

aJSSA SSft&fi 9CLL 

It a new title and told h«r i 

WHERE TO SEND IT. She got a substantial check THE FIRST TIME 
OUT. That la a THRILL many of out grad na tee have each month. 
Let SO yearn of experience guide YOU. Endorsed by Jack London, 

FREE EBQMLET 

“ ^ ‘ ^ “ nation of our personal 

critic lam", and manuscript sales service. No obligation. Write l 

Heeslsr lottttuls, Bspt. L 34 , 120 B. LaSalle 31., Chics no a, lllinuis 



* * * 

SALT OF THI EARTH 

\ 

S ALT " was once so valuable that people 
thought it was a sign of bad luck to spill 
it. In some parts of the country it is still 
a luxury because of its scarcity. Old phrases like 
“not worth his salt” show that salt was considered 
valuable. Salt was also used to show social dis- 
tinction. People at banquets were divided socially 
by their seating arrangement in relation to a single’ 
salt shaker in the middle of the table. Leonardo 
da Vinci’s painting of “The Last Supper” shows 
this old superstition of bad luck by showing J udas 
Iscariot spilling the salt. 

* * * 

ANCIENT WELCHERS 

W HENEVER we think of the ancient 
Egyptians, their manners, their gods arid 
their modes of worship, we are inclined 
to take an extraordinarily respectful air. We tend 
to. think of them as a great people who created a’ 
profound and sincere religious cult. An attitude 
like this bears looking into. 

If a closer examination is made of the Egyptian 
religious establishment, it will be noted that there 
is one outstanding, glaring fault to be found. The 
Egyptian was a victim, if the term may be used, 
of apeculiar sort of self-righteousness. He was the. 
most intolerant of mortals. No other ancient peo-? 
pie so believed that whatever they did was so 
right. This in itself, is more or less understandable, 
except that the same attitude appeared within the 
(Continued on page 163) 
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To People Who Want to Wri 





Beginner 

Earns 

$1,819.00 

“Today l received a 
check for $165 for a 
story. Another 1 told 
for $34. The other 
day I counted up jttst 
how much I made pre- 
viously. It amounted 
to $1,620.00. Not bad 
for a beginner , is it ? — 
Mrs. L. L, Gray , 579 
E. McHarg Are., Stam- 
ford, Texas. 

0 



but can’t get started 

Do you have the constant urge to' write but the fear that a begin- 
ner hasn’t a chance? Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on thissubject: 

“ There is more room for' newcomers in the writing field today than ever before. 
Some of the greatest of writing men and women have passed from the scene in 
recent years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new Robert W. 
Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? Fame, riches and the happiness 
of achievement await the new men and women of power’* 

Writing Aptitude Test — FREE ! 

T iHE Newspaper Institute of America offers a FREE Writing 
Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new recruits for the 
army of men and women who add to their income by fiction and 
article writing.' 

The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis of 
your latent ability, your powers of observation, imagination, 
dramatic instinct, etc. Not all applicants pass this test. Those 
who do are qualified to take the famous N.I.A. course based on 
the practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches you to 
write by writing! You develop your individual style instead of 
trying to copy that of others. Although you work at home, on 
your own time, you are constantly guided by experienced 
writers. 




Sells 95 Stories and 
'Novelettes 



“The introduction you 
gave me to your editor 
friend, resulting in my 
present assignment to 
do a complete novel 
for him monthly, it 
doubly appreciated, es- 
pecially since I finished 
my N . I. A * training 
some time ago and, 
consequently, have no 
call on your service . 
Here is concrete evi- 
dence that interest in 
your students continueM 
indefinitely. To date 
now, I have sold 95 
stories and novelettes 
to 20 national maga- 
zines ** — Darrell Jor- 
dan, P.O. Box 279 $ 
Friendship, N. Y* 



You “cover” actual assignments such as metropolitan reporters 
get. It is really fascinating work. Each 
week you see new progress. In a matter of 
months you can acquire the coveted “pro- 
fessional” touch. Then you’re ready for 
market with greatly improved chances of 
making sales. 

Mail the Coupon Now 

But the first step is to take the Writing Ap- 
titude Test. It requires but a few minutes 
and costs nothing. So mail the coupon now! 

Make the first move towards the most en- 
joyable and profitable occupation — writing 
for publication! Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, 

N. Y. (Founded 1925). 



VETERANS: 
This Coarse 
approved for 
Veterans’ 
Training. 



Mist 

Mrt. 

Mr. 




Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, V N. Y.. 



Send me, without co*t or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test 
and further information about writing for. profit. 



Address 



□ Check here if eligible under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 63-C-668 



Copyright 1848 Newspaper Institute of America 
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Be An' Artist — We Train You at 
Home— In Your 8pare Time. Plan 
yuur future career nosr in a field 
where training pan. We teacb Art 
from the beginning and Interestingly 
train you step by step. Trained artists are 
capable of earning fS0-|60>!75 A -WEEK I 

COMMERCIAL, ART CARTOONING 

AIL IN ONE COMPUTE COURSE DESIGNING 

No previous art experience necessary. Since 1914 our well 
known, practical method has been training men and women for 
successful Art Careers. 2 ART OUTFITS with course. FREE 
book— '’Art for Pleasure and Profit” tells 
all about our fascinating course of train- 
ing. what our graduates say and commer- 
cial opportunities for you In Art. 

Course available under "G.'l.” Bill. 



.FREE; JOOK .gives d e t ails! 



| Washington School of Art, Studio 9212-JH 
■ Ills— 15th St.. N. W., Washington 5. D. C. 

I Send me your free booklet and full particulars. 

| Name AGE 

I City — .gone ( ). State 





During 

f ears tl 

rained hundreds I 
of men at home to fill | 
positions of responsi- 
bility and steady pay 
as finger print ex- 
perts. This fascinat- 
ing, profitable profes- 
sion con be learned at 
home during spare 
than 800 



time. More ___ 

American Identification 
Bureaus employ 1. A. S. 



.Trite today for com- 
plete Hat of these 
Bureaus. 



Cob Train for 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
and IDENTIFICATION 
WORK AI HOME I 

Send Now for “BLUE BOOK of CRIME” 

Thrilling, Inspiring, helpful. Be sure to trnpc I 
state your age when sending for book. THICE! 

INSTITUTE OF APPLIED .SCIENCE 

Dept M2I, 1920 Sunnystde Ave.. Chicago 40. !H. 




Tan SKINS, 



Be ft Taxidermist. Dowds your hunting Jim. We teach 
you at Hon*. Mount Birds, Animals, Pots, Hoads 

end Fish. Save tout buntimz trophies; decorate homo *nd 
den, MAKE MONEY. Monnt and Kroioo-ton for others. 

Biff snaratimo profits, INVESTIGATE TODAY. 

FREEBOOK 

Pend postal card TODAY — This Mlnutol State yonr AGE.I 

NORTH WESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXID EHMYl Dept. 9933 Omaha, Nebr* 



Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have with Tobacco 
Redeemer. Write for free booklet 




telling of Injurious effect of tobacco 
d or a treatment which basreliev- 



FREE 

BOOK 



ed many men. Caution: 
Use only as directed. 

30 Years In Business 

THE NEWELL COMPANY 



£84 Clayton.SU., St Louis 5, MO. 
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structure of the religion itself. Thus the ancient- 
Egyptian had a peculiar moral code in that while- 
it sounded to an outsider extremely ethical, within 
it was very loose. Honesty, truth, respect for the 
rights of weaker people, real love of the gods, love 
of home and wife — all these virtues were very 
loosely interpreted. A close examination of the in- 
scriptions on the tombs of the long dead Egyptians 
produces some interesting if embarrassing results. 
These inscriptions make it clear that the Egyptian 
regarded only as 'wrong, something which caused 
positive physical injury. Moral principles were 
not recognized. It was assumed that iP you in- 
jured no one physically, you were a good man. 
Moral right was not believed in. 

In addition, the writings on the tombs make it 
clear, that fear was all that motivated the ancient 
Egyptian into doing what was really right. Every- 
one left records of the most self-laudatory kind, 
making it clear that the person in question had 
always treated everyone in the kindest manner, 
had never abused servants, and thus had the mag- 
nificent tomb as a just reward. It is astonishing 'to 
us that people even at that time could he so fun- 
damentally wrong in such a naive sort of way. 
The sense of wrongness, of sin, of moral injury to 
one’s fellow man that has become a part and par- 
cel of every decent person in the world, almost 
instinctively, had no counterpart in the ancient 
Egyptian. If he could cut his neighbor’s throat, 
and do so unobserved, he was sure that the gods 
would not punish him in the after life. Perhaps it 
was not quite as bad as this but that is the essence 
of it. 

* * * 



A RUSSIAN professor has succeeded in con- 
trolling the sex of the offspring of silk- 
worms. He can produce all females for 
the purpose of reproduction, and only males for 
silk production, at which the male is best. In 
order to get female offspring, the professor takes 
the unfertilized eggs from the butterfly and puts 
them in water at 114 degrees Fahrenheit for 18 
minutes. From there the eggs are immediately 
immersed in cold water. After this treatment 
the eggs are kept in the usual manner to develop 
larvae. The butterflies that come from this batch 
will all be females and have their mother’s' char- 
acteristics. They too can produce eggs that, if 
treated in the same manner, will result in an- 
other generation of females. 

In order to get all male offspring, it is necessary, 
to subject the female to a powerful X-ray treat- 
ment before fertilization. In this, way the nuclei 
of the eggs lose their vitality, and after they are 
fertilized they all develop into males who look 
just like their father because the female nucleus 
has been destroyed. 



* * + 
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TTAEL E S W©m$M AS YOU LIKE TMiM 3 
BY t M&M KNOW THE M BEST 



Maybe you're a bachelor, or maybe you're a married man and Che string 
leads to your wife's apron, but brother, you're going to learn about women 
On almoot every page of "BACHELOR'S QUARTERS,” the book Chat con- 
centrates on the man's point of view. Every tale in this 764 page book is 
Written by a master story-teller, by those who have understood and probed 
the deepest secrets of women as they really are. Here you will find sophisti- 
cated, worldly females, innocents, tigresses, designing, scheming women 
who can make shambles of a man’s life . • • these and many more in the 
moot story-packed book that ever kept you up nights. Read for 10 days FREE, 
absolutely no risk. If you don't agree It is the most complete, most fasci- 
nating encyclopaedia of WOMEN you have ever read, It won't cost you a 
single cent. Rush the coupon today and get your copy while we still have onel 



THE CRITICS LOVED 8T! 

RovUwed by many of th* largest ntwy* 
papers. BACHELOR'S QUARTERS haa 
boon widely acclaimed. You'll dlicov«r (K« 
raaion younelf when you meat, between 
tho covert of BACHELOR'S QUARTERS, 
ooma of th* moat unuiuut women mr 
offered you In print. 




SEND NO MONEY 

Enjoy thla big book for tO days' free trial. 
Meet Clarlaaa, Co sett a, Rlrtty, Kate and Har 
« Uteri* In -ad venture without rl«k to your 
puree. Simply fill In and mall the free gift 
coupon. On arrival, pay the paitman only 
|2.M plus poibf* and C.O.D., or tnclou 13.00 
with the coupon end receive both book* post - 
pold. We guarantee that BACHELOR'S 
QUARTERS will positively delight you or your 
MONEY BACK! Ruih the coupon NOW 1 




Cleopatra haa been called 
one of the greatest temptresses 
the world has ever known. Her beau- 
ty was told and retold in fable and play 
for centuries. Here, In book form, you have 
Cleopatra in alt her famous beauty, see her at a 
master writer portrays her. You’ll say this fine 
book alone la worth the purchase price of 
BACHELOR'S QUARTERS, and it's yours 
ABSOLUTELY FREE if you act now! 

BriTMOfiC PUB. CO., 4B E. 17th St., M. Y. C. I 



Here's What Goes On 
In BACHELOR'S QyARTE&S 
THE DOCTOR & THE DOCTOR'S WIFE 

Ernest Hemingway 

JIMMY AND THE DESPERATE WOMAN 

D. H. Lawrence 

THE WOMAN WHO MADE ANATOLE 
FRANCE 

Francis Cribble 

THE MAN WITH ONLY FIVE WIVES 

Admiral Mark Kerr 

DUSKY RUTH 

A. E. Coppard 

THE HOUSE OF THE SINNER 

Caradoc Evans 

THE LADY WHO COULDN’T 9LUSH 

CatuIJo Mendea 

THE GARMENTS OF A GIRL 

J. Y. F. Cooke 

THE HONEY-MOON SURPRISE 

Clement Wood 

LOVE AND A FUR COAT 

Hjalmar Roderberg 

. and IM'$ only the beginning! 



Blttnoro Publlthlng Co.. Sept. QC-ji 
45 Ea*t 17»h $,., New York 1. N. Y. 

_ RUSH my com, of BACHELOR’S QUARTERS 
pla, FREE “ONE OF CLEOPATRA’S NIGHTS." 
On arrival I will depot It with poitmnn only 12.98 
plue pottage. I may rat urn th© book* far full 
refund within 10 days if not completely cat iafiad. 
D I enclose ¥3.00 to save postage and C.O.D. 
charges. Same fro* offer Jc money bach guarantee. 

Nome 

Address 

City & Zone Stefa Ago.. 
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DETECTING A WITCH 

H UNDREDS of people were suspected of 
being witches during the dark ages. Most 
of them were women, and the punish- 
ment was usually burning at the stake. Many 
women were found guilty of turning them§elves 
into wolves, and killing whole flocks of sheep. 
There is a court record of a man who saw a wolf 
while he was working in the fields. He chased it 
and was able to cut off its front paw before it 
got away. He put the paw in his pocket, and 
in the morning he was surprised to find that it 
had turned into the bloody hand of his wife. 

One of the methods of detecting a witch was 
to find its° insensible spot. They believed that 



there was one spot on the body of any person 
possessed by the devil, that was entirely insensi- 
tive to any amount of pain. If a needle was stuck , 
into that spot, or if it were burned, the person 
would not cry out in pain because they could not 
feel it. There was even a group of “professional” 
people who were skilled in the art of pricking 
people, mostly women, suspected of being witches. 
This art flourished in Scotland, and the people 
who followed it were called “prickers.” 

Even the most skilled "prickers” had trouble 
forcing confessions out of stubborn suspects. There 
is on record the case of Dr. Fian who was thought 
to be guilty of raising the wind by employing 
black magic. He was tortured till he confessed, 
but just before he was to die for his “crime,” he 



Newly Invented Portable 

“POT LUCK” Machine 



FUN TO HIT THE JACKPOT ^Og|gj| 

At last you can have all the thrills of winning with “POT-LUCK” . . . 
familiar symbols of cherries, hells and lemons turn up by Just pushing the 
plunger. You can play for hours. A fascinating enjoyment. When you are .. 

through, you don't lose a cent I It's all fun. Wonderful for parties, games for 
the children, and of course, grown-ups will go for “POT-LUCK” In a big way! 

Hit the "Jackpot." and gather In your chips. 

Nothing Else to Buy. "POT-LUCK” Is Bent to you complete with chips and instructions. 
Durably made of lioavy pressed steel finished with alternate bright-nlckel and duU satin 
stripes. Tahe It with you on trips or use It at parties for amazing enjoyment. Guaranteed to 
please or. REFUND OF PURCHASE PRICE IN 5 DAYS. 



FIFTH AVE. MDSE. MART, Dept. PLC48 
ISO Nassau St.. New York 7. N. Y. 

Send complete "POT-LUCK’’ outfit by return mall. 
It is understood if I tin 'not delighted after 6 days. 
I may return for fuU refund of purchase price. 

G Send C.O.D. I will pay $2.93 plus postage. 

□ Enclosed find $3.00 In full payment. Subject to same 
guarantee. 

□ Send 2 complete outfits; special price $5. SO plus post- 
age. 



NAME 

ADDRESS. 




SEND NO MONEY 

Send name and address to- 
day, We will ship “POT- 
LUCK” complete with chips. 
Instructions, etc., by return 
mall. Pay postman $2. 98 
plus postage. If you prefer 
to sate postage, enclose $3 
now. 
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retracted his statement and had to be tortured all 
over again. The bones in his legs were broken to 
bits, but his loyalty to the devil was so strong 
within him, that he still refused to acknowledge 
his guilt. The record of his~.case states: “the 
nailes on all his fingers were riven and pulled out 
with an instrument called in Scottish a turkas, 
which in English we call a payre of pincers, and 
under every naile there was thrust in two needles 
over even up to their heads. . . .” The report 
goes on to say that even after all this torture, he 
remained firm in his denial, and it was necessary 
to burn him at the stake without the satisfaction 
of a confession. 

* * * 

THE LISTENING SNAKE 

N EXT time a snake sticks his tongue out 
at you, don’t think he is just being im- 
polite or rude. He is just listening for 
you. A snake has no ears, but his tongue is 
covered with very sensitive nerve endings which 
catch all the vibrations in the air, including the 
sound waves. Most snakes smell with their 
tongues, so that is all the more reason for even 
a well-reared snake to stick his tongue out. 

* * * 



T HERE was once a Hindu religious sect 
known as thuggee. The fact ''that we got 
our English word “thug” from that cult, 
should give you some idea of the type of people 
believing in this amazing religion. The Thugs 
worshipped the goddess Kali, wife of the god 
Siva. Though the British East India Company 
and the English government have stamped out 
thuggee, Kali is still worshipped in India. She is 
a horrible sight holding the severed head of a 
man in one of her four hands. Being a blood- 
thirsty divinity, it is her wish that all mankind 
be stamped out. At one time, so the story goes, 
it was her practice to slaughter, or have her priests 
kill as many men as possible. She started this 
practice soon after the world was created, but 
Vishnu didn’t think much of all this killing, so he 
decreed that from every drop of blood that fell 
to the ground another human being would mirac- 
ulously spring. This sort of spoiled Kali's plans, 
for the more she killed, the larger the population 
became. So she taught her priests the art of 
strangulation so that men could be killed without 
spilling any of their blood. ,Kali disposed of the 
bodies of her victims herself, as long as her fol- 
lowers looked away from her. It was considered 
dangerous to look at the face of a diety. 

For some time her strangulation plan worked 
out all right. The victims were strangled and 
robbed. The population diminished and Kali’s 
purse grew larger. After each murder, the corpse 
was brought to her and the faithful turned away 
while she disposed of it. One curious Thug turned 
back too soon, and to his surprise, saw Kali in 




World’s Greatest Collection of Strange and Secret Photographs 

lM^OW you can. travel round the world with the moat daring ad- 
IT venturers. You can see with your own eyes the weirdest peoples 
on earth. You witness fthe strangest customs of the red. white, 
brown, black and yellow races'. You attend their startling rites, 
their mysterious practices. TTiey are all assembled for you in these 
five great volumes of THE SECRET MUSEUM OF MANKIND. 

600 LARGE PAGE8 

Here la the world's Greatest Coll action of Strange and Secret Pho- 
tographs, Here are Exotic Photos from Europe, Primitive Photos 
from Africa. Torture Photos from Asia, Strange Photos from 
Oceania and America, and hundreds of others. There are almost 

600 LARGE PAGES of Strange and Secret Photographs, each page 
67 square inches in size. 

1,000 PHOTOS 

You see actual courtship practiced in every quarter of the world. 
You see magic and mystery in queer lands where the foot of a 
white man has rarely trod. You 
see Oriental modes of marriage 
and slavery in China, Japan, In- 
dia, etc. Through the intimacy of 
the camera you witness the exotia 
habits of every continent and the 
strangest customs, In America. 

Europe, etc. You are bewildered 
by these large pages of ONE 
THOUSAND PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Including '130 full-page photos and 
thrilled by the hundreds of short 
stories that describe them, 

5 PICTURE PACKED VOLUMES 
THE SECRET MUSEUM OF MANKIND consists of Are picture 
packed volumes (solidly bound together for convenient reading). 

Dip. into any one of these volumes, 
and as you turn Us pages, you find 
It difficult to tear yourself away. 
Here, In story and. unusual photo, 
is the WORLD 1 ? GREATEST COL- 
LECTION OF STRANGE AND SE- 
CRET PHOTOGRAPHS, containing 
everything from Female Beauty 
Round the World to the most Mys- 
terious Cults and customs. These 
hundreds and hundreds of large 
pages will give you days and nights of thrilling Instruction. 



Specimen Photos 

Dress end Undress Hound, 
the World 

Various Secret Societies 
Strange Crimes, Criminals 
Omens, Totems & Taboos 
Mysterious Customs 

1,000 STRANGE AND 
SECRET PHOTOS 



Contents of 5-Volume Set 
VOLUME I 

The Secret Album of Africa 
VOLUME 2 

The Secret Album of Europe 
VOLUME 3 

The Secret Album of Asia 
VOLUME 4 

The Secret Album of America 
VOLUME 5 

The Secret Album of Oceania 



SEND NO MONEY 

Simply sign and mail the coupon. Remember, each of the 6 Vol- 
umes is inches high, and, opened, over a foot widel Remember 
also that this 5- Volume Set formerly sold for $10. And it la 
bound in expensive "life time'* cloth. Don't put this off. Fill out 
the coupon, drop it in the next mail, and, receive this huge wort 
at once. 




Metro Publications, Dept. 5303, 363 Broadway, N. Y, 13, N. Y. 

Send me "The Secret Museum of Mankind” (5 great vol- 
umes bound together). I will pay postman $1.98, plus postage 
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•BELIEVE IN LUCK?-# 






Carry a pair of GENUINE BRAH- 
MA RED LIVE HIGHLY MAG- 
NETIC LODESTONES1 Legend 
reputes, Occult Oriental ancients 
superstitloUBly carried two Live 
Lodes tones as MOST POWERFUL 
MAGNETIC “LUCKY” CHARMS, 
one to “attract" Good Luck in 
Money, Games, Love, Business, 
Work etc., the other to “prevent" 
Bad Luck, Losses, Evil, Trouble, 
Harm, etc. Believe in Luck? Carry 
a Pair of these curious Genuine Brahma Red Live Lode- 
stones! We make no supernatural claims. $1.97 Postpaid 
for the two with all information. $1.97 and 27c extra if 
C.O.D. Satisfaction GUARANTEED or Money Returned. 
Order yours NOW 1 

ASTKOL CO., Dept. F-820, Main P. O. Box 72, 
BROOKLYN, N,-j Y. 

NOTICEI Beware of imitetlonel We Absolutely GUARANTEE these 
Genuine Brahms Locjestanes are ALIVE! We believe they ere Just 
whet you want, the REAL THINS— POWERFUL DRAWING, EXTRA 
HIGHLY MAQNETICI Fully Guaranteed. Copyright 1937— A. Co. 



the process of eating the sacrifice. After that, the 
goddess never showed herself to mortal man, and 
as a punishment, decreed that the Thugs should 
have to bury all the corpses themselves. Pickaxes 
were used to dig their graves, and so the pickax 
became the symbol of Kali. 

When the British tried to catch a Thug, they 
found that it was no easy matter. They wanted 
to live in order to continue their murderous ca- 
reers, but once they were caught, they were more 
than eager to be killed. In fact they were filled 
with joy because they believed they were headed 
straight for paradise, as a reward for dying, as a 
martyr in Kali’s service. A Thug would grab the 
noose and put his neck in it, and leap high in 
the air, shouting, "Victory to Kali.” 




Successful Home Method That Anyone Can Use 
On Any Bednolble Rupture Large or Small 

COSTS NOTHING TO FIND^OUT 

Thousands of ruptured men will rejoice to know 
that the full plan so successfully used' by Capt. 
W. A. Collings for his double rupture from which 
he suffered so long will be sent free to all who 
write for it. 

Merely send your name and address to Capt. 
W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 579-C, Watertown, N. Y. 
It won’t cost you a cent to find out and you may 
bless the day you sent for It. Hundreds have al- 
ready reported satisfactory results following this 
free offer. Send right away — NOW— before you 
put down this paper. 




PTIinV AT MflMP Legally trained men wi n higher posl- 
wBUUI HI nunit tions and bigger success in business 
and public life. Greater opportunities now than everbefore. 

More Ability: More Prestige: More Money $22 

can train at home during bdbto time. Degree of LL.B We famish all 
text material. Inclndtnjr 14-vohime Lew Librarr. Low cost, b&bp 
terms. Get oar valuable 48-pe.go “Law Tnuotaff for Leadership” 
and "Evidence” books FREE. SendNOW. _ ... 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVER9|TY,4L7 South DeartwmStrat 
A Correspomfencfi Institution Dept. ^641 Chicago 9 »Jui 
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Send Tour Poems, Any Subject, for Immedi- 
ate Examination and FREE BOOK: “TOUR 

FUTURE IN SONGWRITING.” 

s 

RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
3.674 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 







Learn how to protect your Invention* Specially prepared 
"Patent Guide*" containing detailed Information concerning 
patent protection and procedure with "Becord of Invention** 
form will be forwarded to you upon request — without obligation. 

CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

B44-A District National Bldg. Washington 5, D. C I 



THE MAGIC OF FLOWERS 

F LOWERS have always been used at wed- 
dings and at funerals. They are lovely and 
fragrant and will brighten a room and cheer 
the sick, and comfort a mourner. There is a su- 
perstition that whoever catches the bridal bouquet 
will be the next to marry. Perhaps this notion 
came from the idea among primitive people that 
flowers are symbolic of female sex energy. Espe- 
cially the lotus was considered a symbol of the 
mother, the female creator. The lotus and lily 
were sacred to Venus and were used in religious 
rituals. In the circular stamens in a lotus you 
can see the .sign of the two crossed triangles. 
This is a mystic symbol still used by theosophists. 
It is a holy emblem of the Jewish religion and is 
called the "Shield of David.” 

Years ago people thought that all illnesses could 
be traced to two 'causes: either the person was 
possessed by an evil spirit, or he was the victim of 
an enchantment. In both cases his trouble 'was 
due to the malign activities of the powers of de- 
struction. The prescription for the cure consisted 
of a number of devices that were designed to 
use the mysterious power of generation either to 
drive the spirit away or to serve as an antidote 
to the spiritual poison of witchcraft. 

Flowers were considered curative agents be- 
cause they embodied the generative power of sex. 
This is also the reason why the bridal bouquet 
possesses so mysterious a virtue. The lucky girl 
who catches the bouquet receives this powerful 
symbol which holds the mystery of life. 

As it was the custom to use flowers at the bed- 
side of the sick, it was also necessary to vise them 
in the presence of death. They believed in the 
hereafter and the survivors thought it necessary 
to fortify the deceased with the weapons of life, 
namely the lotus and lily. Flowers were also 
used to protect the living while they are in the 
presence of death. Flowers are protectors of 
humanity. They save maidens from spinsterhood, 
brides from unfertility, the sick from harm fronr 
their tormentors, and the living from the depre- 
, dations of ghosts. 
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The Hindus picture Brahma seated on a lotus, 
and he is called Kamal-a-yoni, which means “the 
great god who is at the same time both male 
and female.” There is in the Chinese pantheon a 
goddess named Puzza which corresponds to the 
Hindu title Buddha. So the story goes, there 
were three nymphs who came down from heaven 
to bathe. While they were in the water, a lotus 
flower appeared on the clothing of one of them. 
The myth-makers thought it dangerous to eat 
a lotus, for it can work an enchantment, but it 
looked so tempting that the nymph could not 
resist. By eating . the magic flower, she became 
a mother. As soon as her son was born she 
went back to her home in heaven. Her child grew 
up to be a great man, a sage, a law-maker and a 
warrior. His mother became an object of respect 
and was named Puzza. 

* * * 

rail 

I N THE ancient Hebrew Book of Tobit there 
is an old legend about a demon-lover super- 
stition : 

Tobias and the Angel Raphael were camping 
one night on the banks of the Tigris River. An 
enormous fish jumped out of the water and tried 
to devour the young man. It frightened him, but 
the angel told him to take the fish for future 
use. The angel told Tobias that if a jealous 
demon tormented a bride and bridegroom, all 
they had to do would be to burn the heart and 
liver of that fish in their chamber and the demon 
spirit would flee. So Tobias kept the organs that 
held such power and in due time had occasion to 
test their efficiency. In the town to which they 
were traveling lived a beautiful girl named Sara. 
As was the belief in those times that marriages 
were arranged in heaven, it had long been the 
gossip of the angels that Tobias and Sara were 
meant for each other. But there was a very seri- 
ous obstacle in the way of their marriage. A 
demon was ^lso in love with Sara. She refused 
to have anything to do with him, and he was 
determined that although he couldn’t have her, 
he would never allow a human being to take the 
fair maiden as his wife. She had fallen in love 
and married seven times, and seven times her hus- 
bands had been killed on the bridal night. Brave 
Tobias was the eighth bridegroom to try a union 
with the beautiful Sara. When the bridal couple 
returned to their chamber after the ceremony, 
Tobias prayed and burned the heart and liver of 
the fish, and the demon fled into Egypt where the 
angel Raphael found him and bound him securely. 



* * * 




A STAR called Zeta Aurigae consists of a sub- 
^ stance as thin as a vacuum in a light bulb. 
Another star called Wolf 457 is made of a matter 
so dense that only a cubic inch of it on earth 
would weigh 5 tons. 

* * * 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE SUN 

A B y A - morris a 

N O ONE as yet has had a clear picture of 
the sun. If we could see the sun from out- 
side the earth’s atmosphere, it would he 
entirely different from the yellow disk that we are 
familiar with. The sky would be dark and all the 
stars would be visible. The disk of the sun would 
be bluish white, and around the edge would be a 
flickering scarlet fringe. Most spectacular of all 
would be the snow-white corona with streamers 
extending out into space for millions of miles. 

The atmosphere surrounding the earth prevents 
about thirty percent of the sunlight from reach- 
ing the earth. This blocked-out light is the part 
that astronomers are most eager to study — the 
light of the ultraviolet. We, are not able to see 
this light, but it can be photographed with the 
right instruments and sensitive emulsions. A 
method of photographing the sun from above the 
ozone absorbing layer of the earth, which is about 
thirty-five miles thick, has always presented a 
problem. Now since our recent developments in 
rocketry, the situation looks better. The German 
V-2 rocket has gone up 105 miles, and that record 
will soon be broken. 

The War Department has a design of a rocket- 
mounted stratosphere spectograph for the purpose 
of photographing the sun’s color bands. That 
brought up the problem of how to keep .the 
films from being destroyed by the terrific impact 
of the rocket crashing down to earth. The use 
of a small automatic parachute was suggested. 
Now experts have made an instrument which they 
expect to - be successful. It is a steel casette, with 
a motor-driven solid-steel rotor, carrying highly 
sensitive film. strips on the flat sides. This rotor 
is encased in a 14-inch heavy steel tube that leaves 
only,, enough space between the casing and the 
rotor for the film and light-sealing appliances. 
It can take a picture every twenty seconds and 
will probably reveal to us a new sun in the sky. 
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E thnologists like to point out rather^ 

humorously — sort of tongue in the cheek 
fashion — that among all primitive religions, 
there is found a god who is in charge of avenging 
any defiling' of the sacred shrines. It is true that 
most religions of that sort have this safeguard, 
but' it is not necessarily humorous. After all 
tribes have set up their totems and made their 




medicine, almost invariably the first thing that 
they do is to assign a curse to anyone who in- 
vades their sanctuaries in a mocking manner. It 
is our practice to. laugh and scoff at these curses 
although the laughter and the scoffing is somewhat 
subdued when we recall what happened to those 
who opened the tombs of the Egyptian kings. 

Regardless of the skepticism of the scientists, 
some strange facts have emerged from the host 
of material on strange religions. India is particu- 
larly rich in lore of this sort. On the Afghanistan 
border of India is a little-known tribe of fierce 
warriors who have never been tamed by the Brit- 
ish — they are called the Sakkas. These people 
are nominally Moslems but in their isolation from 
the rest of their religious sect, their practices have 
changed somewhat. They no longer observe tHe~ 
rigid law against alcohol as do conventional 
Mohammedans, among other disagreements that 
exist between their religion and that of the 
Prophet. In fact, they are particularly addicted, 
to wild orgies in which a home brewed concoc- 
tion plays an important part. Sir Langley Sever, 
the British ethnologist who first reported them, 
made particular note of that fact. He said that 
on certain feastdays and holidays they became 
almost paralyzed with drink in the course of 
their weird rites. 

Their temple is a cave cut into solid rock. It 
is very simple and in keeping with traditional 
Mohammedan practices, shoes are removed before 
entering. This rule is strictly enforced. In fact, 
it is believed to be a sin and violation, a pro- 
fanation of the worst kind than which nothing 
could be worse, to enter their house of the god’s 
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without removing one’s shoes. They have or- 
dained that if anyone is caught so doing, his ears, 
nose, hands and feet are to be cut off. Sever 
says that he never observed anyone alive in that 
state, so it practically amounted to a sentence of 
death. The primary curse, even worse than the 
physical punishment is that the guilty will not 
be permitted to enter Allah’s Paradise no matter 
how he might atone. This is an effective de- 
terrent to any native, to any believer. 

Sir Langley’s aide, deliberately or carelessly 
violated the law without being caught. Of course, 
this was never breathed to the tribesmen or an 
incident might have arisen which could not have 
been anything than bad. 

This all happened in 1904. A subsequent check 
into the records of what happened to the aide, 
discloses that apparently after leaving India with 
Sir Langley, he led a perfectly normal life. How- 
ever, there is one inexplicable fact that leads 
one to believe that laughter had best be reserved 
for something else than religious taboos. Sir Lang- 
ley’s assistant died of cancer of a most malignant 
and painful form. It took more than three years 
for the man to die, and all the while he was in 
tremendous pain, eased only when under opiates. 
Furthermore, he attributed his affliction to some- 
thing he had done in his youth — specifically the 
violation of the temple in remote India. The 
doctors laughed at the weird idea of course. 

This is but one example among a hundred thou- 
sand where similar odd, coincidences have occurred. 
A man profanes some primitive religious law or 
temple and then mysteriously suffers. Authorities 
attribute his illness to everything but the curse 
because “everyone knows that curses can’t exist — 
they’re just superstitions.” It’s funny how many 
coincidences, there are apparently. This explana- 
tion is often not enough for a man with an in- 
quiring type of mind. 

* -+ * 



SUN SACRIFICE 

* By JUNE LURIE * 

M ANY of the sacred stones in the world 
are in the shape of pyramids, as this 
was the favorite shape among those who 
worshipped the sun. The enormous pyramids of 
Egypt show to what i great lengths superstitious 
people will go to make symbols of life to guard 
the gateway of eternity. The old temples of the 
Aztecs in old Mexico had altars made in this shape. 
It was the duty of the priests to make human 
' sacrifices to the sun on these altars. The unfor- 
tunate person was bent backwards over the altar, 
and the priest cut out the heart and offered it to 
the god. At’ the time Cortez overthrew the -'em- 
pire of Montezuma, many of his men were cap- 
tured and in this manner made the supreme sac- 
rifice to the sun. I 
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DANCE 91 THE GODS 

My SANDY MILLER 



T HERE once lived a very good king of 
Italy named Saturn who taught his peo- 
ple the best methods of agriculture, made 
the most sensible laws, and in general, created 
the best civilization the peninsula had ever had. 
The crops grew in such abundance that he be- 
came their god of husbandry. The land was copi- 
mon property so that there was no quarrel for it. 
War and slavery were unknown to Italy and they 
v.ere living in a golden age. After the king died, 
the time of plenty came to an end, but the peo- 
ple did not forget their monarch who was given 
to them to give them so many blessings. Shrines 
were built in his honor and December was the 
month when the people held their celebration of 
his holy festival, called the Saturnalia. 

You might call it the “Dance of the Gods,” for 
the festivities were in honor of the one-time 
benevolent king of Italy which they referred to 
as their god of husbandry. During the whole 
month of December the slaves took the places of 
their masters and the masters became slaves. 
They held an election of a temporary monarch 
whose every wish was granted, regardless of how 
insulting it was to the purity of others. The 
feasts always ended in tragedy, for at the end of 
the gay celebrations the mock monarch had to 
step up to the altar and slit his own throat. The 
unrestrained happiness that prevailed, the per- 
mission for most any audacities against fellow cit- 
izens, the feasting, drinking, and dancing were all 
for the purpose of representing the wonderful, 
happy abundance that prevailed while Saturn was 
among them. 

In Europe today, it is the custom to hold car- 
nivals lor many occasions. The original purposes 
for some of these festivals have been lost to most 
people in antiquity, and we might think of them 
as merrymaking born from the brains of clowns 
or such entertainers. These old folk-ceremonies, 
however senseless they may appear to us now, 
were once sacred rites. The giant marionettes that 
are paraded throughout Europe, were made orig- 
inally to represent demons who were the rightful 
owners of all the soil which human beings dared 
to cultivate. It was necessary to pacify these 
demons so that people would be allowed to remain 
with their families as tenants on the land. An 
impressive parade was one way to gain the 
goodwill of the demon owners. Disguises were 
worn. Some participants wore masks and clothes 
to impersonate a ghost so as to please a certain 
group of spirits who were originally ghosts. From 
these old customs, our masquerading has de- 
vefoped. 
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T ■ you’re that man, here’s something that will 
I B-^ interest you. 

JL1 Not a magic formula — not a get-rich-quick 
scheme — butsomethingmofesubstantial, more practical. 

Of course, you need -something more than just the 
■desire to be an accountant. You’ve got to pay the price 
—be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your while to sacrifice some 
of your leisure in favor of interesting home study — over 
a comparatively brief period in your life? Always pro- 
vided that the rewards were good — a salary of $3,000 
to $10,000? 

An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied and of 
real worth to his employers. He has standing! 

Do you feel that such things aren’t for you? Well, 
don’t be too sure. Very possibly they can be! 

Why not, like so many Before you, investigate 
LaSalle’s modern Problem Method of training for an 
accountancy position? 

Just suppose you were permitted to work in a large 
accounting house under the personal supervision of an 
expert accountant. Suppose, with his aid, you studied 
accounting principles and solved problems day by day 
— easy ones at first — then the more difficul t ones. If you 
could do this — and if you could turn to him for advice 
as the problems became complex— soon you’d master 
them all. 



You cover accountancy from the basic Principles 
right up through Accountancy Systems and Income Tax 
Procedure. Then you add C. P. A. Training and pre- 
pare for the C. P. A. examinations. 

As you go along, you absorb the principles of Audit- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Statistical Con- 
trol, Organization, Management and Finance. 

Your progress is as speedy as you care to make it — 
depending on your own eagerness to learn and the time 
you spend in study. 

Will recognition come? The only answer, as you know, 
is that success docs come to the man who is really 
trained. It’s possible your employers will notice your 
improvement in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, 
many LaSalle graduates have paid for. their training- — 
with increased earnings — before they have completed it! 
For accountants, who are trained in organization 2nd 
management, are the executives of the future. 

Write For This Free Book 

For your own good, don’t put off investigation of all 
the facts. Write for our free 48-page book, “Accoun- 
tancy, The Profession That Pays.’’ It’ll prove that 
accountancy offers brilliant futures to those who aren’t 
afraid of serious home study. Send us the coupon now. 

Over 2300 Certified 



That’s the training you follow in principle under the Public Accountants among 
LaSalle Problem Method. ' LaSalle alumni 

LAS ALLE EXT EN §] 6 N UNIVERSI T Y 

A correspondence institution 

417 South Dearborn Street, Dept. H-640, Chicago 3, Illinois 

I want to be an accountant. Send me, without costor obligation, the 48-page book, “Accountancy 
The Profession' That Pays,” and full information about your accountancy training program. 
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Address ; v City 
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A high-powered new mys- 
tery about the hot-car 
racked by the author off 
So 'Much Blood, Quoth 
the Raven , and The Spi- 
der Lily. 
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It starts in high and never changes gears. What happened to Adam 
Breen, automobile salesman, could happen to anyone . . to you. He 
was the innocent bystander — pushed around by hoodlums as well as 
the police— until for his own protection he jumped into the fight himself 
with both feet and started swinging. He uncovers a murderous hot-car 
gang, comes up against some plenty rough characters, teams up with a 
gorgeous newspaper gal, and stirs up enough action to fill 250 pages 
of fast reading before he finally solves the mystery of the pigskin bag. 
It’s on sale now. 



ZIFF JEST DAVIS 

PUBLISHING COMPANY CHICAGO • NEW YORK 




OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO FOLKS EARNING LESS THAN $65 A WEEK 




Costs Only $12 a Year — Down Payment $2.50 
Pays Hospital Benefits for Accidents 



The. average family, has an income of $65 a week 
or less. Because of the hitgh cost of. living, they can't 
-.save money to. meet sudden doctor or hospital bills, 
'in case accident or sickness strikes. Therefore, the 
60-year-old North American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany oi Chicago' announces a special - plan which 
gives just the .kind of protection such, families should 
.have. It pays $25 a week for -10 weeks for' certain 
specified accidents and sicknesses. Also, this Premier 
: Limited Double- Duty Policy pays $25 a week for 4 
• weeks for accidents requiring hospital confinement. 

. Yet the total cost is" only $12 a year. The purpose of 
this new policy is to bring sickness and accident pro- 
tection .within the reach- of -men and women who do 
not have large savings' with which to meet sudden 
doctor or hospital bills, or lost income. 

This, new plan also has a double-indemnity fea- 
ture covering travel accidents. You receive $50 d 
week' if disabled by an accident -in a bus, taxicab, 
street car, train, etc.; and $75 a .week if the accident 
requires hospital confinement. There 'is another new 
special feature that 'pays up to $25 cash for doctor 
bills, even for a minor accident such as a cut finger.' 
In 'case of accidental death the policy pays one thou- 
sand dollars cash to your family. - .Two thousand 
dollars if caused by a travel accident. 

In addition,' it covers many sicknesses including 
pneumonia, cancer, appendicitis operation, etc., pay-, 
ing the weekly benefits whether confined to home 
‘or hospital. 

• - ' 

The entire cost is .only $12 a year (even this small 
amount can be paid- monthly — $2.50 down and $2.00 
a month .for '5 months — total cost $12.50) for both 
‘ men and women between the ages of 15 and 64 1 
inclusive. Between the. ages of 65 and 75 the cost 
is only $18 a year. Protects you 24 hours a day, 
No reduction in benefits regardless of age. No med- . 
ical examination is required. 



Suppose you are now a member of some worthy 
hospitalization plan you still need this addi- 

tional protection. Why? Because only a small per- 
centage of people are confined to, a hospital — and 
even then only for a fraction of the time they are 
disabled. Most ..people are confined at home where 
hospitalization plans do not apply. The North 
American Plan pays specified -beneiits regardless 
of whether you ■ are confined' to your home or to a 
hospital. 

North American Accident Insurance 'Company of 
Chicago has devoted over sixty years to the under- 
writing .of Accident and Health Insurance. It has 
paid out over $43,000,000 to grateful policy holders 
when they, needed help most. North American is 
licensed by the Insurance Department of 47 States, 
and The District of Columbia. 

Men and women who would like full details about 
this hew plan are urged to write a letter or postcard ' 
for a revealing booklet called "Cash or Sympathy:" 
This booklet is absolutely' free. It will come by ordi- 
nary mail without charge or obligation, of any kind. 
No agent will call to deliver it. We suggest -you' get 
a free copy by mailing coupon to Premier Policy 
Division, North American- Accident Insurance' Co. of 
Chicago, ' 830 -Broad Street. Dept. 101, Newark '2,- 
New Jersey. N 

ca. 

0 MAIL THIS COUPON fOR FREE BOOKLET i g 

□ North American Accident Insurance Company, Premier. _ 

830 Broad'S!., Dept. 101, Newark 2. New Jersey Policy (] 

[] Gentlemen : .Division ^ 

n Please send me a -cony of. your FREE booklet. "CASH OH - 
U SYMPATHY." I understand there is no obligation whatever, Q 
and that no one-will call on the to deliver this booklet. - 

a B 

3 NAME B 
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Q ADDRESS o 
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